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ASTRO-THEOLOGY, 
Or the Bene and Arrainutes 
of Gon, prowed from a Survey 
of the Heavenly Bodies. 
(Continued from page 131.) 
HO can reflect on the hea- 
aay bedies, and mot per- 
ecive and admire the hand that ac- 


-quates them, the contrivance and 


of an omnipotent workman ! 
here we have fuch manifeit 
ftrokes of wife order, counfel, and 
management; of the ebfervance of 
mathematical proportions, can we 
cooclude there was any thing lefs 
than reafon, judgment, and mathe 
matical dkill employed ? or that thet 
bodies could hare been formed by 
any other power but that of an in- 
telligent being, who had wifdom 
and power for fuch a work? A: 
cording to the realoning of the 
floic in Cicero, who pleads thus : 
* if thou fhoauldeft fee 2 large and 
fair houfe, thou couldit not be 
brought to imagiac tsat houle was 
baile by ouce and weatels, alchoug:h 
thow theuldit not fee the matte: 
thereof: fo, faith he, could not 
thou thank thyiclt very plainly to 
play the fool, if thou thouldét ima 
inefoorder!y atrame ot the work’, 
great a variety and beauty of thy 
heaveuly things, fo prodigious a 
quantity and magartudc of ica and 
Vor. fl. No. 6. 


land, to be thy hoafe, thy work 
maathip, andmot that of the ime 
mortal gods ?*” When we fee fuch 
order, tach due proportion, in thefe 
regions of the univerfe, ant have 
good reafon to conclude the fame 
may be throughout the whole, can 
we, without great violence to rea- 
fon, imagine this to be any ober 
than the work of God ? 

We come now to the motions of 
the heaverly bodies themielves ; 
and we thould contider them as a 
demonitration of the being and at- 
tributes of God. 

While we treat concerning the 
motions of the heavenly bodies, it 
will be neceflary to takcin that of 
the carth alld, it being difhicglt to 
ipeak of the ene without the other. 
And here are two things that permet 
out the preicience am! regard of 
God ; firft, that fuch bodies hhoald 
move ; and, fecend!y, that ther 
motion fhould be fo regular. 

Firft, The mation of all thofe watt 
bodies muftof aeeefiry '« caufed 
by a bong that had power to put 
them wn motioms for, as Lafanuus 
wellarguc:, there is indeed a pow- 
er in the ars, and the like may be 
jad ot the ceft of the globes, wo 
periorm ther metions; but i 
the power of God, which orders 
and governs all things, sod nae of 
the ftars theméclecethat ascmoges 5 
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for it is impoffible for fuch lifelefs, 
dull, unwieldy bodies, to move 
themfelves ; but what motion they 
have, they muft receive from fome- 
thing able to move them. 

But this, fome will fay, may be 
effected by the vortices furround- 
ing the be the earth, or other 
primary mover ; or from a vortort- 
al power or emanation of the fun 
or other like primary mover, car- 
rying about and pufhing on fuch 

dies as move about them. Al- 
lowing that it is. poflible it might be 
fo, ftill we muft recur to fome firft 
mover, fome primary agent, who 
was able to fet that principle mover 
into motion. And then the cafe 
amounts to much the fame, and the 
argument hath the fame force, 
whether we attribute the motion of 
ene or all the feveral globes to the 
power of God ; for in our folar fyf- 
tem, for inftance, if it thould be 
thought that the fix primary pla- 
nets revolving round the fun re- 
ceived their motion from his revo- 
jution round his axis, let us confider 
wether it is poflible for fach a pro- 
digows mafs to be carried round for 
fo long a time by any natural caufe. 
* For which reafon (fays Plato) 1 
aflert God tobe the caufe,and thatit 
beimpofhible it fhould be otherwife.” 


f 
For the’ Chrittian’s, Scholar’s, and 
Farmer’s Magazine. 


Tue MOSAIC BCONOMY. 


(Concluded from page 513.) 

N every city, town, or village, 

fome of the mott refpectable of 
the inhabitants, or elders of the 
people, were to be appointed judg- 
es, and in the adminiitration of jut- 
tice, they were ftridtly commanded 
to act impartially. No refpect was 
to be paid to the characters or ranks 
of perfons ; and acurfe was pro- 
nounced againft fuch as fhould take 
bribes. ; 

Judges fitting in the gates of ci- 
ties, point out, firft, thar juftice and 
equity are the moft fecure guards 
and fafety of a people. Secondly, 
that juftice, im its executive part, 
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fhould be in that place which di- 
vides citizens from ftrangers. Latt. 
ly, it was, that juttice might b: 
public, that allthofe who were go. 
ing to, or coming from the city, 
might be imprefled with a proper 
fenie of the laws, the amature of re- 
wards and punifiments, the necef- 
fity they were under to obey them, 
the force of moral obligations, and 
above all, the fear and love of God. 
There was, however,an appeal from 
thefe inferior courts, whether rela- 
ting to matters of a eiyil or crimi- 
nal nature. The partyy who tho’t 
himéelf injured, entered his appeal 
betore the fupreme judge, or the 
king, who called to his afliftance 
the whole body of priefts and Le- 
vites, and the majority of the votes 
determined the affair. Ifgither of 
the contending parties fefufed to 
abide by the final decifion, he was 
condemned to feffer death: ; for not 
to acknowledge fuch a folemn judg- 
ment, was to deny the authority of 
God himfelf, who had delegated 
h:s authority to the judges, prieits 
and Levites. 

The perfon who {poke difrefpe&- 
fully of a judge, was confidered as 
a blaiphemer ; and if he was found 

ilty, by the evidence. ef two or 
three witneffes, he was to be put to 
death ; for to revile a judgewas to 
revile God, he being conlidered as 
his reprefentative on earth. 

The nature of f{.rvitade among 
the Jews, has never been properly 
attended to, and the Molaic law has 
been cenfured merely becaufe the 
weak could not, and the wicked 
would not underftand it. If we 
confider the ftate of a people living 
without commerce, confined to a- 

riculture, we muft naturally be- 
ieve, that many perfons would be 
often out of employment ; and had 
many of thefe perfons been fet at 
liberty, they would have perithed 
for want of fubfiftence. The Jew- 
ith flavery was two-fold, and arofe 
from a variety of circumftances. 
When men werereduced to pover- 

, it was in the power of their cre- 

tors to fell them ;.but they were 
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not to be treated as ftrangers; they 
were to be treated in the dame man- 
ner as we do hired feryants, and 
when the year of jubilee took place, 
they and their wives, with their 
chiibes. were to be fet at hberty 

and they were to return to the pof- 
jeflions of their anceftorss Thefe 
perfons a.us purchafed, or in other 
words, who were took into a ftate 
of fervitude, were not to be fold by 
their mafters, nor were they to be 
treaed with any fort of feverity. 
When fuch @ervant was difcharg- 
ed, his mafter was to give him as 
much, corn, wine, oi! and other ne- 
eciiaries, as he and his wife and 
children could carry home to their 


‘ houfes. This was done to keep 


them ia mind of the flavery they 
had fuffered in the land of Egypt, 
and the liberal manner in which 
God, by an a& of his almighty 
power, delivered thy. from boa- 


age. 


n the patriarchal age, the pow- 
er of mafters over their fervants was 
unlimited, for they had a right to 
put them to death whenever they 

leafed ; but after the children of 
-Mrael had returned from Egypt, 
this power was confined within 
bounds. Such as engaged 
ior a limited time, were to have 
Jeave to go out at the expiration 
thereof; and if he had been mar- 
ried ima flate of fervitude, his wife 
and children were alfo to be fet at 
liberty ; but if his matter gave him 
a wife, both fhe and the children 
were to remain the property of the 
matter. This circumftance, how- 
ever, feldom took place, for the law 
had provided a remedy. 

Itfrequently happened, that when 
the term of fervitude exvired, the 
fervant, having no prof; < of pro- 
curing a fubliftence, and, at the 
fame time, unwilling to part with 
his wife and children, told his maf: 
ter he would ferve him during the 
remainder of his life. to fuch caf- 
es, the mafter took him before the 
elders, or judges, and, ia their pre- 
fence, an awl was boared through 
his car, which was fixcd to a pol 
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in the gate of the city, after which 
ceremony, he, with his wie and 
children, were to ferve their matter 
till their deaths. It was the iame 
with women fervants, who were 
bound by the fame obligations.— 
From the humanity that runs thro’ 
every part of the Mofaic law, we 
may naturally aod reafunably con- 
clude, that the fervant himielt was 
not put to much pain, but that the 
ceremony was rather formal than 
cruel. With refped to ftrangers, 
or the people who came from other 


countries, they were, at all times, _ 


permitted to redeem theméelves, 
and this was to be done in an equit- 
able manner before judges. Al! the 
arrears due to them, were to be 
paid, and if the time of their fervi- 
tude was not expired, then they 
wereto make a proper deduction, 
fo that the matter fheuld not receive 
the leaft infary. ‘ 

The children of thofe who lived 
inthe heathen nations, weréto be 
treated by the chiidren of Ifrael 
as flaves ; they were to be bought 
and iold as private property, but 
they were tobe treated with ten- 
cevnefs. This practice was not 
wholly confined to the Jews, for we 
find many inftances of it in the Lif- 
tories of the other nations. The 
heathens, who lived around the 
land of Paleftine, were divided ia- 
tofmall tribes, under chieftains or 
commanders, who led them out an- 
nually to roband plunder ; and dur- 
ing theie excurfions it often hap~ 
pened, that many innocent perfons 
were made captives, and iold as 
flaves. Thefe perfons were trans- 
ferred to all thofe who purchafed 
the eftate upon which they refided 
and they were to remain perpetual 
flaves, unlels they could redeem 
themfelves. It was common to af- 
fign fome of thofe flaves as a mar- 
riage portion to a bride, and of this 
we have many inftances in the 
Greek and Roman hiftory. Nay, 
we may add, to the dilhonour of 
Chriftians, the prefent age affords 
us many melancholy examples of 
this inhuman pradtice. 
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When a matter ftruck his fer- 
vant, and the wound proved mor- 
tal, fo that the fervant died within 
the compafs of a day or two, then 
the crime was to be confidered as 
capital, and the mafter was to fuf- 
fer death for it ; but if he lived be- 
yond that time, then the matter was 
to be difcharged, becaufe the flave 
was his property. It is needlefs to 
make any«comments on this part of 
the Jewifh law, becaufe the circum- 
ftances of the times required fome 
fort of feverity; and the children 
of Ifrael being a hard-hearted peo- 
ple, it was neceflary that their 
minds fhould be properly impref- 
fed with the nature of rewards and 
punifhments in this life. Whena 
maftar ftruck out an eye or tooth 
of his fervant, then he was obliged 
to let him go free, becaute, in fuch 
an inftance, the mafter exceeded 
the bounds prefcribed by the law, 
and inili¢ted fuch cruelty as was 
inconliftent with the diétates of na- 
tural reafon and religion. 

Whena man died without hav- 
ing children, and if he had a bro- 
ther alive unmarried, then the bat- 
chelor was to efpoufe the widow, 
for the two following reafons : 
Firft, that by defcendants, the 
name of the family might be kept 
up ; but the firft-born child was to 
fucceed to the name and eftate of 
the firft hufband. Secondly, it was 
done to prevent them from inrer- 
mixing with the heathen nations, 
which might have been the means 
of pea. at Son idolatry among 
them. 

It was in the power of parents 
to fell their daughters ; a practice 
that obtained in the caftern nations, 
from the moft early ages ; but 
when the mafter feduced a dam- 
fel, it was not permitted him to 
fell her, becaufe he had not acted 
towards her confiftent with the na- 
ture of moral obligation. Howe- 
ver, if the mafter betrothed the 
young woman to his fon, the was 
to be treated as a free-born fubject: 
but if the young man took ano- 
ther wife, then be was to deliver 
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up every thing belonging to the 
flave, and fhe was to be free to at 
in what manner fhe pleafed. When 
a flave ran aw dy from his matter, 
he was not to be reclaimed by him, 
but was to remain with, the perion 
where he chofe to fetile ; and this 
was 2 rational principle, for we na- 
turally fuppofe, that in thofe ages, 
and in that nation, no fervant would 
have left his mafter, unlefs he had 
been treated with cruelty. 

The power that fathers had over 
their children was preaty but it was 
fuited to the circumftances of the 
times and the place. If afon re- 
fufed to obcy his father or mother, | 
or treated them with indignity, . 
they were to chaftife him ; and if 
no reformation took plaee in his 
conduét, he was to be taken before 
the elders, or judges of the city, 
who, upon hearing fuch evidence 
as ferved to prove his guilt, he was 
delivered over to the common exe- 
cutioners, who immediately order- 
ed him to be ftoned to death. 

It was the cuftom of the Hea- 
thens to boil kids in the milk of the 
dam ; but by the Mofaic law, this 
was forbidden ; becaufe the practice 
itfelf was unnatural, fo that it was 
utterly prohibited for any perfon to 
feethe a kid in his mother’s milk, 
The Mofaic law was a tranfeript of 
the jaw of nature ; it was defigned 
to point out the ftate of fallem man, 
with the charafer of the divine at- 
tributes, and from this alone can 
our ftate in this world be known. 

Many of the Heathen nations liv- 
ed in the moft inceftuous manner, 
but this practice was not tolerated 
under the law of Mofes. The de- 
f ces of conlanguinity were fo 
findily attended to, that no perfon 
was to lneak through them, This 
was in all refpects extremely ne- 
ceflury ; becauie, had it been other- 
wife, confufion would have taken 
place, parents would not have at- 
tended to the duty they owed their 
children, and children, in many 
inftances, would have been a- 
fhamed to acknowledge their pa- 
TeBsS. 
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As nothing was more odious a- 
mong the Jews, than for men and 
women to live unmarried, fo, if the 
brother-in-law refyfed to marry his 
fifter-in-law, to preferve the name 
of his family, the widow was to go 
before the judges in the gate ofthe 
city, and there exhibit her com- 
plaint. This being done, the bro- 
ther-in Jaw was called before the 
judges, and examined concerning 
the nature of his objections, and 
when it was found that he ablolute- 
ly refufedto marry the woman, then 
fhe was Called in, and the refufal in- 
timated to her. The judges then 
were to tcll her, to a@ according 
to the law of Mofes ; upon which 
fhe ftooping down, unloofed the 
fhoe from off his sight foot, and, 
{pitting in his face, declared her ab- 
horrence of the man who refufed 
to perpetuate the name of his fami- 
jy, and the name of his brother ; 
and from that time, he was called, 
The man whofe fooe bad been lorfed 
in LIfrael. 

A woman was not to marry into 
any tribe but that to which her fa- 
ther belonged ; and this feems to 
have been done to keep up the 
granddiftinGions among the twelve 
tribes, efpecially that of Judah; 
from whom, according to the fiehh, 
the Mefliah was to come, to enligh- 
ten a darkened world, 

Divorces between married per- 
fons are generally attended with 
unhappy circumftances ; the deifts 
have therefore objected that they 
could never make a part of the di 
vine law. -To this it is anfwered, 
that divorces did not take place in 
the patriarchal ages ; and our Sa- 
viour difputing with the Jews, told 
the Pharifees, that trom the begin- 
ning it was not fo. However, as 
the Jews had refided many years in 
Egypt, Moies, by divine infpirati- 
on, fuffered a man to put away his 
wife, and both parties were permit 
tedto marry again. But if a huf- 
band divorced his wife, and fhe mar- 
ried a fecond hufband, who aiter- 


wards died, the firft hufband was 
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not to take the woman acain, and 
this was done to difcourage divor- 
ces as much as pofhible. 





A Summary of the History of the 
CurisTian CuHurcn, from its 
commencement to the prefent ceme 
tury. 

CEenTWwRY Vv. 
(Continued from p¥ge 520.) 
ES pw next famous herefy we fhall 
treat of, is that which took its 
rife in the eaft,*. and became the 
caufe of many fatal difleniioas.— 
Neftorias, bifhop ef Conftantino- 
ple, was a very eloquent man, to 
whom the church is much indebt- 
ed; but his zeal againft the here- 
tics carried him too far. The quei- 
tion being ftarted at Conitantinople, 
whether we ought to give the title 
of mother of*God, to the bleffed 
virgin; the bifhop was of opimioa 
we ought not to ule that epithet, but 
call her the mother of Chrift ; nor 
that he entirely rejefted the firit of 
thefe appellations,+ but he would 
have the fenfe of it tully determin- 
ed, and not have it uied too fre- 
quently, left they fhould fail into 
the error of the Apollinarifts. The- 
odorus of Moptueftes, to whore 

Neftorius was a difciple, had wrote 

againft this fe&. The moft cele- 


NOTES. 

* We have avery extenfive work 
in French, entitled, Hittoire de 
Neftorinaniime, by F. Louts Dou- 
em. John Garnier has wrete on this 
fubject in the preface to the 2d vol, 
ot the works de Marius Mercator, 
De Pin is the moft exaét in tom. 11, 
part 2. de fa Bibliotheque, which 
contains Les Actes du Concile d’E- 
phefe. 

+ Whieh appears from the ex- 
prefhons fo frequently repeated by 
Nettorius himfelf in his fermons, as 
is evidently proved by Chrifhar 
Auguftus Salig, in his Eutychianif- 
mus ante Entychem, cap. 3x4. D, 
490» 
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brated of Neftorius’s adverfaries 
explained the epithet of mother of 
God, as if Mary had brought not 
only a God into the world, but the 
divine nature itlelf; and he not a- 
greeing to this affertion, was alled- 
ged as acrime againfthim. Netto- 
riast fhewing himfelf averfe to the 
ufe of this term, in proportion to 
the abufe they made of it, his ad- 
verfaries tookkoccafion from thence 
to accufe him of denving the divin- 
ity of the Son of God, or at leaft of 


deftroying in him the perfonal . 


union of the two natures, divine 
and human, to fubftitute in its place 
two fons, or two perfons, united 
folely by the common ties of fociety 
and friendthip ; that is to fay, Jefus 
the man, andthe Son of God, who 
afifted the humanity. Though ma- 
ny of Neftorius’s ex prefhions in this 
controverfy may appear verv fingu- 
lar to us, we ought to regulate our 
judgement, not by them, but by the 
cuftom of thofe times; for many 
learned men, who are fully acquain- 
ted with thefe matters, are of opin- 
jon, that Neftorius was very unjuft- 
ly accuted of herefy. 

Among the multitude of antago- 
nifts who from all parts declared 
themfelves againft Neftorius, none 
oppofed him with greater warmth, 
nay, we may even fay, with greater 
malice, than St. Cyril, bifhop of A- 
lexandria, who, aher having endea- 
vored to refute Neftorius, by twelve 
eenfures which he called anathe- 
mas, iffued out a writ of excommu- 
nication againft him, and engaged 
fome othe, bifhops to do the fame. 
Nettorius, to efcape this oppreilion, 
had recourfe to the empcror The- 
edofius the younger, and obtained 


Norr. 

t Many writers, both proteftant 
and Roman Catholic, have fpoken 
of Neftorius, and moft favorably.— 
Mr. jablonfki, befides Exercitatio 
de Neftorianifmo, has wrote a dif- 
fertation De origine & fundamento 
Neftorianifmi, and another De me- 
yitis Nettorii. 





of him a general cowncil for the de- 
cifion of this controverly.* This 
council was aflembled at Ephefus ia 
4313 it was the third of thofe call- 
ed cecumenical or general, At the 
opening of the council, as John the 
patriarch of Antioch, with the bi- 
fhops of his diocefe were not yet 
arrived, Cyril a¢ted as prefident 3 
and, as the whole was conducted by 
his directions, things were carried 
on tumultuoufly,+ and without any 
regard either to order or equity :-— 
put when the eaftern bifhops arriv- 
ed, they informed themfelves of all 
that had paffed, annulled the prece- 
ding deliberations, difcharged Nef- 
torius, and condemned Cyril and 
all their adherents, whom they de- 
graded from the epifcopal dignity, 
From this time the difpute was car- 
ried on with greater vehemence 
than ever; there was nothing feen 
but condemnations and Senlidens 
from either party; and it was im- 
potlible to forefee when, and in 
what meaner thefe troubles would 
end; when, all of a fudden, the 
emperor, who till then had been fa- 
vorable to Neftorius, conceived a 


difike 19 him.t The effect of this 


NOTES, 

* Many authors both ancient and 
modern, give a different account ; 
but Mr. jablonfki has proved it. 

+ The tranfacions of this coun- 


cil are very exaétly mentioned in 


Dupin’s hiftory. 

t Mr. Salis, in his Eutychianif- 
mus ante Entychem, fays, that Cy- 
ril gained the emperor’s protection 
by prefents. It will eafily be cre- 
dited that the eunechs and other 
domeftics of this prince, in whom 
he folely confided, could make him 
believe what they pleafed. This 
appears more thar once in the Jet- 
ters which were written near the 
time of the councils, on the fubject 
of Neftorius and his doétrine, and 
of which the learned men, Chriftiaa 
Wolt, Garnier, and Baluzius, have 
made a very ufeful collection, and 
pubdlifhed under the ttle of Syno- 
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change was fatal to Neftorius ; he 
was depofed, and obliged to end his 
life in a melancholy exile, of which 
he was even often forced to change 
the place ; fo that he paffed thro’ 
the moft deplorable fituations, till 
death delivered him from them.— 
His doétrine, in confequence of this, 
was anathematized, as heretical and 
impious, and profcribed by the 
church. However, fome of the fol- 
lowers of Neftorius, made a fort of 
peace with Cyril, of which the prin- 
cipal condition was, that they fhould 
pronounce an anathema againft Nef 
torias, and his doétrine, which the 
greateit part of them were conttrain- 
edto do. The other friends of Nef- 
torius, being fully pertuaded of the 
juttice of his caufe, and refolutely 
oppoling the ill treatment this per- 
fualion drew on them, werefent in- 
to exile, or banifhed the whole ex- 
tent of the Roman empire. 
_ They retired into the neighbor- 
ing Countries, and particularly into 
the eaftern provinces,* under the 
Perfian government ; where they 
founded feveral churches, which 
at laft {preas themielves throug- 
out ajl Afia. And continued fora 
jong time very flourifhing. ‘There 
are fome remaining to this day. 
While they were thus with great 
warmth refuting the herefy of Nei- 
torius, many » Sah fell into the 
oppofite extreme ;+ Eutychius, an 
Archimandrite of Conftantinople , 
rejecting the dodirine of two na- 


Nores. 
dicon Caffinenfe, from the place 
where they were found. See the 
3rft of this Synodicon, in the Nova 
colleétio concilioram of Baluzius, 
col. 7, 30. 

* See Mr. «Affemani, 4th Vol. of 
his Biblioth. Orient. wherein he has 
collected with the greateft care all 
that the Greek and Oriental writers 
have left us refpecting this diiper- 
fion of the Netftorians. 

+ See the ad vol. of Vigile de 
Tapre, ¢ nit Eutychus, ch. x. p. 
a. 
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tures in Jefus Chrift, which they 
imputed to Neftorius, went fo far 
as to fay, that we ought to acknow- 
ledge but one nature { in Chriit, 
which tenet he propofed in fuch a 
manner, as apparently to contound 
the two natures together, fo that 
one feemed to be converted into the 
other. .This opinion difpleafed mas 
ny, even of thofe who had declared 
againit that of Neftorius; and Fla- 
vius, bifhop of Conftantinople, af- 
fembled on this. occafion a fynod, 
in the year 448, in which Eutychi- 
us was condemned and excomma- 
nicated. Cyril was then dead; but 
his friends and followers oppofed 
this decifion. Dioicorus, who fuc- 
ceeded Cyril in the fee of Alexan- 
dria, was the moft diitinguifhed a- 
mongft them; he aflembied at E- 
phefus a new council, in which the 
doctrine of Eutychius was approv- 
ed, and Flavius condemned and ex- 
poted to the Sreateft indignities, 
and fent into exile. In this manner 
Eutychianifm tnumphed, during 
the remainder of the life of Theo- 
dofius the younger. 

After the death of that emperor, 
Marcian, who {ucceeded him, being 
very defirous of appealing the trou- 
bles caufed by the quarrels of Euty- 
chius, fummoned another general 
council. This was the fourth, and 
it was held at Chalcedon, in 451.* 
Many ditorders pafled in this coun- 
cil, unworthy of fuch an afiembly ; 
which were principally raued by 


Notes. > 

t In the acts of the council of 
Conftantinople, we fhall find an ex- 
act account of the opinions of Euty- 
chius. Seethe collection des Can- 
ciles de Labbe, vol. iv. col. 150.— 
See alfo a differtation de Eutychia~ 
nis, by James Bafnage, which Mr. 
Vogth has printed in vol. ii. of his 
Biblioth. Haref.. 

* We have a very exact and el- 
egant account of the a“s of this, 
council, in the Nev. Bibhoth, ot 
Mr. Dupin. 
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the followers of Diofcorus. How- 
ever at lait a quiet and impartial ex- 
amination of the tenets of Eutychi- 
us was with difficulty obtained.—- 
The conicqaence of which was, 
that the fathers of the cowicil con- 
demned that of the unity of Owe na- 
ture in Jefus Chrift, and alfo decla- 
red its chief defender Diofcorus, 
attainted and convicted of many 
crimes, and fiparated from the 
communion of the church. The 


. empcror fent him into banifiment, 


where he died at the end of three 
years. The errors of Eutychius, 
Diofcorus, and the Monofophyces, 
being thus rejected, the fathers of 
the council fixed the trae doctrine 
of the perion of Jefus Chrift, in the 
fame form it is now held in the or- 
thedox church; confeiling Jefus 
Chrift to be perfectly God, and per- 
fectly man, co~fubftantial with the 
Father as to the divinity, co-fub- 
ftantial with man as to the humani- 
ty, the two natures being united in 
him without converfion, without 
eontufion, and without divifion.— 
The celebrated letter of Pope Leo 
the great, to Flavius, contributed 
much to this decifion; it received 
the highett applause from the coun- 
cil, buywas held ag,an object of ex~- 
ecration by the Eatychians and the 
Monolophytes, who always com- 
preliended it in their anathemas, a- 
gainft the council of Chalcedon.— 
Jn the a8th canon of the fame coun- 
cil, they contirmed a decifion made 
by the fecond cecumenical council 
of Conftantinople; which was,that 
the privileges of the fea of Con- 
ftantinople thoiild be equal to thofe 
of the tea of Rome. ‘The Legates 
of Leo oppofed this with ail their 
power, however without fuccets. 
Thas the fathers of the council 
of Chalcedon ettablithed the pure 
dodtrine in the charvch; but they in 
vain attempted to reftore its peace, 
and to bring Gack to its communi- 
en thofe whofe errors had feparat- 
ed them trem it. ‘The difciples of 
Diofcorus, commonly called Euty- 
chians, were divided into many 
fects ; and their members ia many 
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countries greatly prevatled over the 
orthodox, particularly m Egyet 
and in Syria. Although the whole 
difference of their doétrine, and 
that of the council of Chalcedon, 
was a mere form of expretlon ; 
they were moft cruelly incenced 
againft the memory of that affem- 
bly ; and fo great was their fury 
againft thale who acknowledged 
its authority, that they made no 
{craple of thedding their blood on 
many occafions. the Greek Em- 
perors, in their turn, oppofed the 
followers of Dioicorus*, andmade 
them iuffer the greateft tortures, 
which ferved only to augment their 
reciprocal animolity*+. 

The Emperor Zenon took a dif- 
ferent method, thereby conciliating 
the minds of the different factions. 
He publithed in the year 48a, the 
celebrated edi of union; we 
known in the church hiftory, by 
the name of Henoticon[. They 


NOTES. 

* We cannot read, without her- 
ror, of the cruel treatmenyy the 
Chriftians recerved from the Euty- 
chians of Alexandria and of Amti- 
och. Mr. Jablontki has colleéted 
all the teftumonies of the ancients 
on this fubjeét, mhis diflertation de 
Heretico Zenonis. Many cruel- 
ties, ftill more thocking, were ¢om- 
mitted, by use Monks of that fac- 
tion, in Jerufalem and in Paleftine. 
See L’Hiftoire des Papes, by Mr. 
Bower, Tom. it. p. 262, Ke. 

+ We fhall find feveral examples 
of this,an L’ Hittoirve des Patniarches 
d’ Ale xandrie, par Renaudot,p.122, 
134, 163. See Mr. Affemani s dif- 
fertation furdes Monophvfites fol. 
27, 28, to Which we may add, la 
Lettre de Du Bernat aa Cemte de 
Touloute ; we fhall find it at the end 
of Tom. ti. des Nouveaux Me- 
moirs des Miihens des Jefuits dans 
je Levant. 

t This Henoticon was 
into Greece by Evagrius,1n his Hitt. 
Ecclef. lib. it. ch. ag. , 1 by Libe- 
ratus, ch. 18. of his Breviare. Br. 
Jabloniki has inderted the di 
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e thereby an eafy and The Dotatifts, a 4, which took 
’ seen of the cities tot its mle in the beginning of the pre- 
; rine, coacerning the perfon of Je- ceding centary, and had been coa- 
t © fos Chrift ; without alg the t demoed at feveral different umes 
, of two Matures, or menosing the by the decrees of councils and the 
; council of Chajeédon, fo much : fevere edicts of princes, were how- 
l horred by all the Monophyfies, ever tolerated by the Catholics ; 
The Emperor flattered himéelf chat and received fome marks of tupport 
the orthodox, and the heretics, and willfrom them. But this 
| might with fafe confciences both could not foften their inflexitniity 
fubicribe to this edit. Indeed it on the contrary,many among!ithem 
: was figned by Peter Mongus, Pa- (and particularly thefe known by 
atiarch of Alexandtiag and Peter the name of Circumcellians) often 
le Toulan, Patriarch r Antioch; took up arms, excited feditions, in- 
the fame who was accufedof aker- vaded by force the catholic church; 
ing the hymn, well known to the _ pillaged it, killed their bilhops and 
Greeks, by the name of Trifagion®. other eccleliaftics, or at leatt ufed 
But the greateit number both of them excelhvely ill, and were guil- 
the Eutychians and the orthodox ty of public robberies. 
had a great averfion to this Heno- But while they thus openly de- 
ticon, as appeared morefully under clared war to the Chriftians, they 
the reign of Anattafius Dicorus. were far from being united among 
Which ques aftin his fucceffor themielves; the Rogati(ts, the Max- 





to abolhith cof Zeno, andro imianifts, the Prinnans, different 
put things @n their former footing. fects amongft fem, treated each o- 4 
NOTE. ther with nearly the fame violence. 


opinions of the learaed on this The charch of Africa, was by this 
edict, in his above mentioned differ- means reduced to a molt deplora- 
tation, printed at Francfort on the ble condition ; to remedy which, 
Oder in 1739. See Mr. Kambech, the Emperor Honorius ordered, ia 
on the Henoticon, ima note on p. 411, @ conference tw be held at 
4. vol, iii. of his tranflanion of the Carthage, between the Catholics 
Eittory of thePopes,b Mr Bower. and the Donatuls; this conference 
* He there added thefe words, was very fathouws. Marcellus, a 
“ who tuifered for us:’’ from man of very mild and peaceful tem- 
whence they made the herefy of the per, prelided in the name of the 
“™ Theophofytes, and trom whence Emperor. Every thing being ma- 
7 © arofe the quettion, that gave rifero turcly confidered, the Donatitts 
many ftrange difputes, namely were clearly proved to be in the 
* Whether we may fay with wrong, and condemmed, under fe- 
truth, that one of the Trinny vere punithments, to break up their | 
was fixed to the crofs.’’ Seethe aflemblies, and to rejoin the catho- 
differtation of Cardinal Noris, in- hic church. Thiseonfiderably di- 
utled, Hiftoria Controverflie de uno = minillied the party in Africa, bot 
e Trinitate paflo, in the third vol. did not entirely deftroy them, as 
of his works. Weomay hkewife we fee by the trowbles they occafi- 
eonfult many other writers, parti- oned inthe 6th century. 
cularly F. Daucin, lib. iw. de Hite There were many other pgreag 
toire Neforanifme. 1 hes the difputes in this century, which dif- 
purity and fimplicity of the gofpel united the Eattern and Weftern 
was daily degenerating, and at laft§ churches, but were not of the fame 
gave ¢ to vain fubtilties, which fatal confequences with the fchefin 
were but the preludes to fcholaitic of the Donatifts nor of fo long du- ) 
errors and the indecent quefticas §=ration. The frit of thefe difputes : 
in_ the fchools. began almoft wah the century, oa | 
Vou. Ul. No. 6. ak 
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account of St. John Chryfoftom, 
the feverity of whofe life and con- 
verfation drew on him many ene- 
mies. There came toConttantino- 
ple, in 402*, fome monks whom 
Theophilus had expelled Egypt, 
on account of their attachment to 
Origenifm. Chryfoftom received 
them with humanity, which greatly 
offended Theophilus ; who being 
called to Conftantinople, by the 
Emperor Arcadius, joined himéelf 
tothe enemies the bifhops ha@ in 
that city. They carried their ha- 
tred to fuch a degtee, that St. 
Chryfoftom was condemned and 
depofed, in the year 403, by a fynod 
held in the fuburbs of Chalcedon. 
The Emperor added to it the pu- 
nifiment of exile, and the depofed 
bifhop was carried to Bithynia. 
The emotion that the people ex- 
prefled, at the unjuft treatment of 
their worthy paftor, obliged Arca- 
dius to recall bin immediately ; but 
it was not for long; they foon pre- 
tended to find reafon to recondemn 
him, in afynod held in 404: he 
was again exiled, and fent for into 
Cucufas, in Armenia, where he fuf- 
fered great hardfhips, and faw the 
end of his misfortunes but wi 

that of his life, in 407. His ene- 
mies, not fatisfted with having thus 
opprefled him, ftrove to difhonor 
his memory, by perfuading the Em- 


NOTE. 

* We hhall find the fall account 
of this affair in the life of St.Chryf- 
oftom, by Mr. Hermant, in books 
v.ix. We may likewife confult 
Cave and Du Pig, &c. As to the 
time in which thefe things happen: 
ed, fee P. Pagi, in the years 400, 
401, 402, 403, and 404. But heis 
wrong when he affertsthat St.Chryf- 
oftom, oppreffed by an unjuft fen- 
tence, appealed to the bifhop of 
Rome. See Hiftoire des Papes, per 
M. Bower, tom. 1. p. 468, 469. 
P. Pagi has better ground for fay- 
ing, in the year 404, that the dif- 
pute between the Greeks and La- 
uns did not come to an open rup- 
tare. 
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gore, K ie his vag out of the 
it of the Diptyquest. Innocent 
the firft, who hon held the fee of 
Rome, ros not fuffer fuch an ine 
jury tc be dome to one of the moft 
ref} pcable prelates the church ever 
poilefled, and declared abfolutely 
againit all communion with the 
Eaitern churches, until fuch time 
as they had replaced the name of 
St. Chryfottom in the Diptyques. 
This however had no effeét, and 
things remained on the fame foot» 
ing during ‘the life of Arcadius, 
But when this Prince, and foon af- 
ter him Theophilus died, the heat 
of the quarrel abated, and the name 
of St. Chryfoftom was again placed 
in the Diptyques of the Eaftern 
church; and the Greek and Latin 
churches were again reconciled. 
Towards the clofe of this centus 
ry, there arofe another difpute, 
much more vexatious. than the lait 
and which became the eaufe of ma- 
ny calamities, and the fource of in- 
finite {candal. In the year 482, Ti+ 
motheus pre of Alexandria died, 
ftrongly attached to the council of 
Chalcedon. Thofe who were of 
the fame party with hina, ele&ed to 
his place John Talaja, he being of 
the fame fentiments; but Zeno 
wanted to fet afide the election, as 
Joho had been convicted of perju- 
, and many other crimes. The 
mperor, by the fuggeftions of A- 
cafius, patriarch of Conftantinople, 
ceived te reftore the fee of nm. 
andria to Peter Mongus, who had 
formerly been, though unlawfully, 
elected toit. Peter was at that time 
at the head of the followers of Di- 
ofcorus, in Egypt; but he had pro- 
mifed Acalius, to ufe every means 
to maintain the peace of the church; 
and, after that, he voluntarily fab- 


NOTRE. 

+ They were public regifters, om 
which were infcribed the names of 
the confuls, and other great magif- 
trates amongft the Romans ; andy 
fince Chriftianity, thofe of bi« 
thops, and other diftinguifhed per> 
URS. > 
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feribed to the Henoticon of Zeno, 
or rather of Afeadius, who was the 
real author of it. John Talaja did 
not tamely fuffer their proceedings 
again{t him, but not being able to 
gain admittance tothe court of the 
Emperor, he at firft addreffed him- 
felf by writing to Simplicius, bifhop 
of Rome ; and foon aher went him- 
felfto confult him. This Pope, af- 
ter the example of his predeceflors, 
did not neglea fo favorable an op- 
portunity of extending his ;wer; 
agd gave a fentence by which fe 
declared John the lawful bithop of 
Alexandria, whilft Peter, long fince 
condemned, was now depofed.— 
After which, Simplicius was very 
urgent with Zenoand Acafius, that 
they fhould confirm his decree. 
But as they refufed te do it, the 
Pope determined to €xcommuni- 
cate Acafius ; but death prevented 
him. Felix fl. his fucceflor, exe- 
cuted what he had bat projected ; 
and, finding fuch infuperable refift- 
ance in Acafius, he degraded him 
from the epifcopacy and excommy- 
nicated him, which, excommunica- 
tion Acafius return@dwith another. 
Felix, one of the moft arrogant pre- 
Jates that ever exifted, would not 
be reconciled to the fucceffors of 
Acafius; but on condition that they 
fhould effice his name out of the 
Diptyques, which they would not 
confent to. The enmity between 
the®aftern and Weitern churches, 
- ftill continued. The Popes, who 
fucceeded Felix, Gelafius, Anafta- 
fius the lid, Symmachus, and Hor- 
mifdas, acted with as much objtina- 
¢y and haughtinefs as he had done. 
Anaftafius indeed expreffed greater 
thildnefs and love of peace than the 
others. During the pontificate of 
Hormifdas, Juftin the Firft, fuccef: 
for of Anattafius Dicorus, Emperor 
of the Eaft, not only abolifhed the 
Henoticon of Zeno, but fubmitted 
to. the unjuft conditions that had 
been preicribed by the bifhops of 
Rome, and agreed to by Hormifdas. 
By this means peace was re-eita- 
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blithed between the Eaftern and 
Weftern churches”. 

The churches which were not 
under thé > vey of the Roman 
Emperors fuffered many periecuu- 
ons during thiscentury. We have 
feen, in the preceding one, the be~ 
ginning of that of Perlia ; it gather- 
ed new ftrength, when in 419+, 
Abdas, bifhip of Sufa, had the im- 
prudence to deftroy the temple of 
the Magi, and the obftinacy notto 
re-build itt. ‘This greatly increaf- 
ed the rigorous treatment the Chrif- 
tians already fuffered in Pertia, 
which coutioved ull 449. In Great 
Britain, the Anglo-Saxons‘, who 
were become matters of thatifland, 
and who were given up wholly to 
idolatiy, uled ev ery means both b 
fire and {word,to deftroy the Chrii- 
tian church, which till that time had 
greatly flourifhed. In Africa, the 
Vandal Arians, uftder the command 
of their King Genferic, having tub- 
dued and got poffeffion of this fine 
part of the Roman empire in 429, 
took every poffible means to extir- 
pete the orthodox faith. During 
37 years, the Chriftians fuffered, 
from Genferic, a more cruel perie- 
cution, than they had ever endured 


NOTES. 

* Nothing in this century made 
fo much noife, as did this difpute, 
as we may fee by confuiting L’Hit- 
toire des Papes par Mr. Bower. 
Les Vies de Simplicius, de Felix 
II. de Gelafe, d’ Anaftafe Il. deSym- 
machus, & d’Hormifdas. 

t See La Biblioth. Orient. de 
Mr. Aflemani, vol. iv. fol. 61, alfa 
Tom.!, p. 182, 183, and 248. A- 
mong the Greek authors, Theodoret 
has related the origin and circum- 
ftances of the perfecution, Hilt. 
Ecclef. ib. v.eoch, 19. 

t Bayle fpeaks very fully on this 
action of the bifhop of Sula, in the 
article Agnas, of his dictionary. 

§ See the Antiquit. Britann. Ec- 
clef. d’Uffer, ch. xii. p. 387, of the 
Dublin Ediuen, ia 4to. 
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from the Pagan Emperors. Hun- 
neric, fon of thistyrant Gundaband, 
his nephew, and his other fuccef- 
fors followed his example. We 
have a very exact hiftory of thefe 
perfecutions left us by Victor, bifhop 
of Vite, in Africa; who was an 
eye witnels to part of them. 

We fee by the hiftory of this 
century, that the profperities of the 
church, were not unaccompanied 
with misfortunes. Befides the here- 
fies and fchifms of which we have 
been treating, many fuperftitious 
cuitoms were introduced even into 
the orthodox churches. The fear 
of giving offence deterred many 
from ceniuring thefe innovations 
as they deferved; and Vigilantius, 
who was almoit the only one, that 
ventured to attack them, was fe- 
verely reprored for fo doing by St. 
Jerom. The pride and arrogance 
of the Roman Pontiffs increafed 
daily ; but there were ftill fome 
churches who oppofed them with 
all their power. The church of 
Africa diftinguifhed itfelf in this 
particular, and condemned by more 
than one council, the appeals of 
Oatremer ; by which all caufes 
were referred to the Pope. In fhort, 
we need only read the work of Sal- 
vian, to fee how muchthe moralit 
of the Chriftians was corrupted, 
and how greatly degenerated from 
ils primitive purity, 





Extracts of a Journey oom A- 
LEPPO fo JERUSALEM, by the Re- 
verend Mr. Maundrell. 


(Concluded from page 253.) 
SATURDAY, April 3. 


E went about mid-day to fee 

the function of the Holy Fire. 
This is a ceremony kept up by the 
Greeks and Armenians, upon a per- 
fuafion, that every Eafter Eve, there 
is a miraculous flame defcends from 
heaven into the holy fepulchre, and 
kindles all the lamps and candles 
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there, as the facrifice was burnt at 
the prayers of klijah. 1 Kings xviii, 
Coming to the Church of the Ho- 
ly Sepulchre, we found it crowded 
withanumeroys anc Jiftracted mob, 
making a hideous clamour very un- 
fit for that facred place, and better 
becoming bacchanals than Chritti- 
ans. Getting with fome ftruggle 
through this crowd, we went up ifi- 
to the gallery on that fide of the 
church mext the Latin Convent: 
whence we,could diicern all that 
pafied in this religious frenzy. 
They began their diforders by 
running round the holy fepulchre 
with all their might and fwiftnefs, 
crying out as they went dasa, which 
ignifies, this is he, or this is it: an 
expreflion by which they affert the 
verity of the Chriftian religion.— 
After they had, by thefe vertigin- 
ous circulations and clamours, turn- 
ed their heads, and enflamed their 
madneis, they began to act the moit 
anti¢ tricks and poftures, in a thouf- 
and fhapes of diftraction, Some- 
times they dragged one another a- 
long the floor a poten’ the fepul- 
chre; fometimes they fet one man 
upright on another’s thoulders, and 
in this pofture marched round; in 
a word, nothing can be imagined 
snore rude or extravagant than what 
was acted upon this occafion. 
Inthis tumultuous frantic humour 
they continued trom twelve till four 
of the clock, the reafon of whichrde- 
lay was, becaufe of a fuit that was 
then in debate before the Cadi, be- 
twixt the Greeks and Armenians, 
The former endeavoring to exclude 
the latter from having any fhare in 
this miracle. Both parties having 
expended (as 1 was informed), five 
thoufand dollars between them. In 
this foolith controverfy, the Cadi at 
lait gave fentence; that they fhould 
enter the holy fepulchre together, 
as had been ‘foal an former times. 


Sentence being thus given, at four o 

the clock, buth nations went on with 
their ceremony. The Greeks firft 
fet out, in a proceflion round the 
holy fepulchre, and immediately fol, 
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lowed the Armenians. In this or- 
der they compafied the holy fepul- 
chre thrice, having produced all 
their gallantry of ttandards, ftream- 
ers, crucifixes, and embroidered ha- 
bits upon this occafion. 

Towards the end of this procef- 
fion, there was a pigeon came flut- 
tering into the cupola over the fe- 
pulchre; at fight of which, there 
was a greater fhout and clamour 
than before. This bird, the Latins 
told us was purpofely let fly by the 
Greeks, to deceive the people into 
an opinion that it was a vilible de- 
{cent of the Holy Ghoft. 

‘The proceilion being over, the 
Suffragan of the Greek Patriarch 
(he being himfelf at Conftantinople ) 
and the principal Armentan Bijhop 
approached to the door of the fe- 
pulchre, and cutting the ftring with 
which it was faftened and fealed, 
entered in, fhutting the door after 
them; allthecandlesandlamps with- 
in having been betore extinguifhed, 
in the prefence of the Turks, and o- 
ther witnefles. The exclamations 
were doubled, as the miracle drew 
Nearer to its accomplifhment, and 
the people prefled with fuch vehe- 
mence towards the door of the fe- 
pulchre, that it was notin the pow- 
er of the Turks, fet to guafd it, with 
the jevereit drubs, to keep them off. 
The caufe of their prefling in this 
manner, is the great delire they 
have to light their candles at the 
holy flame, as foon as it is firit 
brought out of the igpulchre: it be- 
ing efteemed the moft facred and 
pure, as coming immediately from 

eaven. 

The twomiracle mongers had rot 
been above a minute in the holy fe- 
pulchre, when the glimmering of 
the holy fire was feen, or imagined 


to appear, through fome chinks of 


the door, and certainly bedlam it- 
felf never faw fuch an unruly tranf 
port, as was produced in the mob 
at this fight. 

Immediately after out came the 
two priefts, with blazing torches in 
their hands, which they held up at 
wc door of the fepulchre, while the 
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people thronged about with inex- 
pretlible ardor; every one ftriving 
to obtain a part of the firft, and par- 
eft flame. ‘The Tarks, in the mean 
time, with huge clubs, laid them oa 
without mercy; but all this could 
not repel them, the excefs of their 
tranfport making them infenfible of 
pain. ‘Thofe who got the fire ap- 
plied it immediately to their beards, 
faces and bofoms, pretending that 
it would not burn like an earthly 
flame. But | plainly faw none of 
them could endure this experiment 
long enough to make good that pre- 
tenfion. 

So many hands being employed, 
it could not be Jong before innumer- 
able tapers werelighted. Thewhole 
church, galleries, and every place 
feemed initantly to be in a flame, 
and with this illununation the cere- 
mony ended. 

it muit be owntd that thofe twe 
withio the fepuichre, performed 
their part with great quicknefs and 
dexterity. But the behavior of the 
rabble without very much difcredit- 
ed the miracle. ‘The Latins take a 
great deal of pains to expofe this 
ceremony, a3 a moft fhameful im- 
pofture, and a fcandal to the Chrif- 
tian religion: perhaps out of env 
that others fhould be mafters of fo 
gainfal a bufineis. But the Greeks 
and Armenians pin their faith upon 
it, and make their pilgrimages chief- 
ly upon this motive, and it is the de- 
plorable unhappinefs of their priefts, 
that, having acted the cheat fo long 
already, they are forced now to 
ftand to it, for fearing of endanger- 
ing the apoftacy of their people. 

Going out ot thechurch, after the 
rout was over, we faw feveral peo- 
ple gathered about the ftone of unc- 
tion; who having got a good ftore 
of candles, ligined with the holy 
fire, were employed in dawbin 
pieces of linen wih the wicks of 
them and the melting wax, which 
pieces ot linen were defigned for 
winding fheets; and it is the opi- 
nion of thele poor people, that if 
they can but have the happineis, to 
be baried in a fhrowd fmutted with 
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this celeftial fire, it will oupinky 
fecure them from the flames of hell. 


Sunpay, April 4. 


This day being our Eafter, we did 
ot go abroad to vilit any places, the 
time requiring an employment of 
another nature. 


Monpay, “April s. 


This morning we went to fee fome 
more of the curiofities which had 
been yet unvifited by us. The firft 
place we came to was that which 
they call St. Peter’s Prifon, from 
which ic was delivered by the an- 
gel—Adgs xii.——It is clofe by the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre, and 
ftill ferves for its primitive ufe. A- 
bout the {pace of a furlong from 
thence we came to an old church, 
held to have been built by Helena, 
in the place where ftood the houfe 
of Zebedee. This is in the hands 
of the Greeks, who tell you, that 
Zebedee, being a filherman, was 
‘wont to bring th from Joppa hith- 
er, and to vend it at this place. Not 
far from hence we came to the place 
where they fay ftood anciently the 
iron gate, which opened to Peter of 
its own accord. A few fteps fur- 
ther is the fmall church built over 
the houfe of Mark, to which the a- 
poftle direéted his courfe, after his 
remarkable goal delivery. The Sy~ 
rians (who have this place in their 
cuftody) pretend to fhew you the 
very window at which Rhoda look- 
ed out, while Peter knocked at the 
door. Inthe church they thew a Sy- 
riac manufeript of the New Tefta- 
ment, in folio, pretended to be 852 
years old, and a little ftone font, ufed 
by the apoftles themielves in baptiz- 
ing. About rs0 paces farther in the 
fame ftreet, is that which they call 
the houfe of St. Thomas, converted 
formerly into a church, but now a 
mofque. Not many paces farther is 
another ftreet crofling the former, 
which leads you, pqs right hand, 
to the place, where they fay our 
Lord appeared, afterhis refurrection, 
to the three Maries—Mat. xayiil. 9. 






—Three Maries, the friar tells you, 
though in that place of St. Matthew 
mention is made but of two. The 
fame {treet carries you, on the left 
hand, to the Armenian convent.— 
The Armenians have here a very 
largeand delightful {pace of ground; 
their convent and gardens taking up 
all that part of Mount Sion, which 
is within the walls of the city—— 
Their church is built over the place 
where, they fay, St. James the bros 
ther of John was beheaded—Ads 
xii. 2. In a {mall chapel on the 
north fide of the church is fhewn 
the very place of his decollation. In 
this church are two altars jet out 
with extraordinary {plendor, bein 
decked with rich miters, enbeoid: 
ered copes, crofles, both filver and 
gold, crowns, chalices, and other 
charch utenfils, without number.— 
In the middle of the church is a pul- 
pit made of tortoife-fhell and mo- 
ther of pearl, with a beautiful cano- 
py, or cupola, over it, of the fame 
fabric. ‘The tortoife-fhell and mo- 
ther of pearl are fo exquifitely min- 
gled, and inlaid in each other, that 
the work far exceeds the materials. 
In a kind of anti-chapel to this 
church, there are laid up, on one 
fide of an altar, three large rough 
ftones, efteemed very precious; as 
being, one of them, the ftone upon 
which Mofes caft the two tables, 
when he broke them, in indignation 
at the idolatry of the Ifraelites; the 
other two being brought, one from 
the place of our Lord’s baptifm, 
the other from that of his transii- 
guration. 

Leaving this convent, we went 2 
little farther to another {mall church 
which was likewife in the hands of 
the Armenians. ‘This is fuppofed 
to be founded in the place where 
Annas’s houfe ftood. Within the 
church, not far from the door, is 
fhewn a hole in the wall, denoting 
the place, where one of the officers 
of the high prieft, {mote our blefled 
Saviour—John xviii. 22. The offi- 
cer, by whofe impious hands that 
buffet was given, the friars will have 
we be the fainc Madchus, whole ear 
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our Lord had healed. Inthe court 
before this chapel is an olive tree, 
of which it is reported, that Chrift 
was chained to it, for fome time, by 
order of Annas, to fecure him from 
edcaping. 

From the houfe of Annas we were 
condudied out of Sion gate, which 
is near adjoining to that which they 
cail the houfe of Caiaphas; where 
is another {mall chapel belonging 
alfoto the Armenians. Here, un- 
der the altar, they tell us, is depo- 
fited that very ftone which was laid 
to fecure the door of our Saviour’s 
fepulchre—Mat. xxvii. 60. It was 
along time kept in the church of 
the icpulchre, ot the Armenians, 
not many years fince, ftole it from 
thence by a ftratagem, and convey- 
ed it tothis place. The ftone is.two 
ne and a quarter long, one yard 

igh, and broad. It is plaiftered all 
over, except in five or fix little 
places, where it is left bare, to re- 
ceive the immediate kiffes and other 
devotions of pilgrims. Here is like- 
wife thewn a little cell fuid to have 
beenour Lord’s prifontill the morn- 
ing, when he was carried from 
hence before Pilate; and alfo the 
place where Peter was frightened 
wto a denial of his matter. 

A little farther without the gate 
is the church of the Ceenaculum; 
where they fay Chrift inftituted his 

fupper. Itis now amofque, and 
not to be feen by Chriftians. Near 
this is a well, which is faid to mark 
out the place at which the apoftles 
divided from each other, in order to 
go every man to his feveral charge, 
and cloie by the well are the rains 
of ahoufe in which the bleffed vir- 
f° is fuppofed to have breathed her 

. Going eaftward a littl way 
down the hill, we were thewn the 
place where a Jewarrefted the corps 
of the bleffed virgin as fhe was car- 
ried to her interment; for which im- 
pious prefumption, he had his hand 
withered wherewith he had feized 
thebier. About as much lower in 
the middle of the hill, they thew 
you the grot, ia which &t. Peter 


* es gg, 


wept fo bitterly for his inconftancy 
to his Lord. anjend 
We extended our circuit no far- 


ther at this time, but entered the ci- - 





ty again at Sion gate. Turning 


down, as foon as we had entered, on . 


the rigit hand, and going about two 
furlongs clofe by the city wall, we 
were led into a garden, lying at the 
foot of Mount Moriah, on the fouth 
fide. Here we were fhewn feveral 
large vaults, annexed to the moun- 
tain on this fide, and running at 
leaft fifty yards under ground. — 
They were built in two ifles arched 
at top with huge firm ftone, and fuf- 
tained with tall pillars, confifting 
each of one fingle ftone, and two 
mane in diameter. This might pof- 
ibly be fome under ground-work, 
made to enlarge the area of the tem- 
ple. For Jofephus feems to deferibe 
tome fuch work as this ereéted over 
the valley on this fide of the temple 
—Ant. Jud. lib. rs. cap. ult. 

From thefe vaults we returned to- 
ward the convent. In our way wé 
pafled through the Turkith Bazars, 
and took a view of the beautiful 
pate of the temple. But we could 

at juft view it in pafling, it not be- 
ing fafe to ftay here long by reafos 
of the fuperitition of the Turks. 


Tvespay, April 6. 


The next morning we took ano- 
ther progrefs about the city. We 
madeour exit at Bethlehem gate, 
abd turning down on the Jeft hand, 
under the caitle of the Pifans, came, 
in about a furlong and half, to that 
which they call Bathfheba’s Pool. 


A little below this pool begins the 
valley of Hinnom; on the weft fide 
of which is the place called ancient- 
ly the Potters Field, and afterwards 
the Field of Blood, from its being 
purchafed with the pieces of filver 
which were the price of the blood 
of Chrift; but at prefent, from that 
veneration which it has obtained a- 
mong Chriftians, it is called Campo 
Sanéto. It is a {mall plat of ground 
mot above thirty yards long, and a- 
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bout half as much broad. One mo- 
iety of it is taken up by a fquare fa- 
bric twelve _ high, built fora 
charnel-houfe. The corpfes are let 
down into it from the top, there be- 
ing five holes left open for that pur- 
e, looking, down through thefe 
s we could fee many bodies un- 
der feveral degrees of decay; from 
which it may be conjeQured, that 
this grave does not make that quick 
difpatch with the corp{es commit- 
ted to it which is commonly re- 
ported. The Armenians have the 
command of this burying place, for 
which they pay the Torks a rent of 
one zequin a day. The earth is of 
a chalky fubitance hereabouts. 

A little below the Campo Sanéto 
is fhewn an intricate cave or fepul- 
chre, confifting of feveral rooms, 
ene within er, in which the a- 

ftles are faid to have hid them- 
Fives, when forfook their maf- 
ter, and fled. Theentrance of the 
cave difcovers figns of its having 
been adorned with painting in an- 
cient times. 

A litle farther the valley of Hin- 
nom terminates, that of Jeholaphat 


running crofs the mouth of it. A- - 


long the bottom of this latter valley 
runs the brook Cedron, a brook in 
winter time, but without the leat 
drop of water in it all the time we 
were at Jerufalem. 

In the valley of Jehofaphar, the 
firft thing you are carried to is the 
well of Nehemiah, fo called, be- 
caufe reputed to be the fame place 
from which that reftorer of Ifrael 
recovered the fire of the altar, after 
the Babylonith captivity— 2 Mac. i. 
19. A little higher in the valley, oa 
the left hand, you come toa tree, 
fuppofed tomark outthe place where 
the evangelical prophet was fawn a- 
funder. About one hundred paces 
higher on the fame fide is the pool 
of Siloam. It was ancieotly digni- 
fied with a church built over it. But 
when we were there, a tanner made 
no fcruple to drefs his hides in it.— 
Goingrabout a furlong farther on the 
fame fide, you ceme to the fountain 


ef the blefled virgin, fe called be+ 


C 


caufe fhe was wont (as is reported ) 
to refort hither for water; but at 
sieuisns qhagns Ube eels 
itis not fet agreed, Over 

this Sosastinstt on the SR 
the valley, is a village called Siloe, 
On the fame fide, and not far dif- 
tant from Siloe, they few another 


i 
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death— Mat. 

xxvii. 5. Actsi, 18, t9. Alittle far- 
ther on the fama fide of the 
they fhewed us feveral Jewith mo- 
numents. Amongft thereitthere are 
two noble antiquities, which 
call the fepulchre of 
the pillar of Abfolom. Clofe by the 
latter is the fepulchre of Jehofaphat, 
from which the whole valley takes 
its name. . 

Oe o < the hill on the 
oppoute lide valley, there 
runs in a direct line, the wall of the 


means toprevent. Below this gat 
in the botromof the valley, is a 

ee | ftone, ree im- 
preflons upon it, w you ma 
fancy to be footiteps. Thefe oe 
friars tell you are prints made b 
our biefled Savioar’s feet, when, of 
ter his apprehenfon, he was hurri- 
ed violently away to the tribunal of 
his blood-thirfty perfecators. 

From hence, keeping ftull in the 
botrom of the valley, you come, in 
a few paces, to a place, which they 
call the fepulchre of the bleffed vir- 
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ch heyy, St. sophie fi fu 
not far from rt 
is a grot, yey Bich they tl ~ 


aren had famated 

their fury upon ey From hence 

we went immediately to St. Stepb- 

en’s gate, fo called from us vicinity 

wus place of the pra pareers 

ffering; and fo revurped to our 
ng- : 





EVIDENCES is FAVOR oF 
CHRISTIANITY. 


The divine Auruonity Crepree 
nity, and Exceurence of the 
New Testament. 


(Continued from page ¢23.) 
The Gofpel enforced by the mnofl ve- 
nerable Authority. ; 


Ate ay gi by is gm ~ 
fyftem of religion and morals 
is enforced, is the molt venerable, 
and was abfolutely neceilary to 
give its injunétions their proper 
weight and moment with mankind. 
When our Saviour had eaded his 
fermon on the mount, it is obfer 
wed, that the multitude was afoni/)- 
od at bis dettrine ; and the realon 
el tanec i dledged—-becaute 
be taught them as one having 4u- 
thority, cloathed with a divine com- 

milhon, and folemnly addrethn; 

them in the same and authority a 
the great God. Jt is not enough 
to crowd together in a volume a 
number of Tenchail maxims and 


moral fertiments, to be the rule 


aod guide of lite, aad from various 
authors to compile a namber of 
oie sig, snd seins ae Day 
y ons ood mocale--Gp shes fe 

oe. &. 


ufelefs and infignificant, if this fy 

he is not recommend 
ao proper to give 

A te J me py ibe 

ftandard of 

phe nine. fich pian 


it with aut Rey ? 


ough to ae dh 

i Pphnciplc of con pn 
fuch an eminent Sage faid 
fo, when others, as wife, £ 8 ey 
did the very contrary ? All'the di- 
dactic precepts and leffons of uiefel 

infruion the wile ancients ever 
deltered: i in a great meafure lofe 
their efficacy,’ in the reformation 
of mankind, by their having ie 
other authority to feal and finéti 
them but what was merely bumanP 
Socrates was fo convinced of this, 
that he palhonately wifhes for a 
future meflenger from heayen, a 
thorized ssieh ih r Gpaeatieh, 
to teach men Piss, with greater 
efficacy than he had done. A well 
attefted divine authority was preat 
ly wanting to give the doymata of 
human philofophy ther proper teal 
and fan@ion. The Platonic, the 
Pertpatetic, the Stoic, the Epicurean 
philofophy widely differed. Where 
muft the comman peop! rin he ithe n 
Countries go for inftrufion ? Their 
wife and eminent Sages were divi 
ded—their affertions and name} did 
not give ther refpective fy dems 


any proper validity. Some oi their 
: 7 Ln were atherftical and deteft 
¢ ; tome vilbonary 4 od 1 omanyc. 
That power had theic philofophers 
to reclaim nd reform | th ¢ world? 
What autho: ct y plead, 


except the pel § eke’ of th er fre 

culatuive dreams ard ideal revery %» 
to enforce the:r doctrines, and gain 
them a general re — among 
men? What good effects did the 


Nore. 

® See this arcument moft excel 
dently reprefemed and lorgely dif- 
cufled by the great Mr. Locke, in 
his KReaionabdlencts of the Chriflian 
Religion, vol. ad of bis wasks, p. 
i etemeeene as 
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philofophy of Socrates, Plato, Ci- 
cero, and Antoninus produce in the 
lives and morals of the bulk of 
mankind ? Did they ever make 
converts of a fingle country, ora 
fingle village? We find that 'moft 
of the philofophers and lawgivers 
of antiquity were obliged to have 
recourfe to pious frauds, and to 
falfify and counterfeit the authority 
of fome of their deities, in order to 
give their laws and injunétions a 
proper moment and weight with 
the people. How infinitely, there- 
fore, hath the Chriftian religion the 
advantage of thefe motley hetero- 
geneous bodies of human Philofo- 
phy, which is fealed with the fignet 
of God, and ratified and confirmed 
by the moft venerable and facred 
authority of him’ who came from 
heaven invefted with a divine com- 
miffion to reform and inftruct the 
world! 





ORIGINAL SERMONS. 





SERMON VII. 
The following is the Subftance of a 


Sermon from 1 Cor. ii. 2 


For I determined not to know an 
thing among you, fave Fefus Chrif, 
and him crucified. 


Yorn {cripture, we are informed, 
was written for our inftruc- 
tion. Among the many important 
articulars it affords us the know- 
edge of, it declares the manner of 
the holy apoftles in preaching the 
gofpel. 

In the church of Corinth, there 
were teachers of diverfity of cha- 
racters ; fome profelited from Juda- 
ifm ; and others from Paganifm ;— 
and, in confequence of this, there 
were thofe who departed from the 
fimplicity of the gofpel, by adding 
to it various articles of humafi phi- 
lofophy ; and others, by fubjoining 
to this difpenfation of mercy, fome 
of the mofaic rites and ceremonies; 
which were abrogated by the death 
of Chrift, they being only “ tha- 
dows of good things to come.” 


(February 


But our holy apoftle, was ever 
mindful of the nature, end and de- 
fign of Chriftianity ; that its mer- 
ciful intention is to effeé the falva- 
tion of men, through Chrift; know- 
ing there is “ no other name given 
among men, whereby we can be fa- | 
ved, but the name of Jefus ;’’ he, 
therefore, was moft careful in all 
fis public addrefles, to make Chrift 

is theme ; and not the applaufe of 
mankind; not any earthly confider- 
ations, could divert him from this 
laudable practice. ; 

Inflexible he was in the profecu- 
tion of this mode of preaching :-— 
Agreeable to the words of our text, 
he “determined,” as a teacher of 
_—— to ‘* know nothing ;” to 
publith, to inculcate nothing, “ fave 
Jefus Chrift, and him crucified.” 

Permit us to attend, a moment, 
to this refolution of St. Paul : 

And to notice the propriety of 
his conduct in this inftance. 

There were certain things which 
the apoftle, as a preacher of the 

ofpel, refolved not to know, or to 

ifregard. 

Being a perfon of literature, and 
of eminence among the principal 

feét of the Jews, it is very probable, 
had he continued in the Jewith re- 
ligion, he might have attained fome 
office of dignity and importance ;— 
but having obtained a fenfe of the 
excellence of the Chriitian difpenfa- 
dion, and having his heart expand- 
ed with benevolence to all man- 
kind, he was willing to be employ- 
ed in the fervice of Chrift, at the ex- 
pence, not only of all earthly hoo- 
ors and-emoluments, but alfo of 
worldly eafe, fafety, and pleafure. 
What toil, dangers, forrows, and 
trials, did he endure in. the dif- 
charge of his facred office! “ In 
labors,’’ he ** was more abundant,” 
than others; “in ftripes, above 
meafure; im prifons, more fre- 
quent; in deaths, oft. Once was 
he  ftoned, and thrice he fuffered 
fhipwreck. A night and a day, he 
was in the deep. In journeyings 
he was often; in perils of waters ; 
in perils of robbers ; in perils by 
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his own countrymen ; in perils by 
the heathen ; in perils in the city; 
in perils in the wildernefs; in pe- 
rils in the fea; in perils among falfe 
brethren. And frequently was he 
in wearinefs, and in watchings ; in 
henger, thirit, and faftings; in 
cold,’’ and other diftrefs. 
Thefe particulars of mifery, 
which the apoftle experienced, at 
the fame time that they evince his 
difintereftednefs in declaring the 
gofpel to the world, induce us ra- 
tionally to believe that he thought 
Chriftianity was divine, and he mutt 
have been competent to have decid- 
ed on this point. Had he not have 
believed the gofpel to have been 
from heaven, we are altogether un 
able to conceive, how, with a dif- 
fition to relinquifh each worldly 
efling, and a willingnefs to part, 
even with his life, (which, in the 
end, he facrificed for the truth, ) he 
fhould have become a propagator 
of that religion, which once, with 
fo much zeal, he endeavored to ex~ 
tirpate ! 
Believing the religion of fre to 
be from God, and that in publifhing 
it, all attempts to embellifh it, by 
human art, would be to detract 
from its excellence; St. Paul there- 
fore, determined, not. with an of- 
tentatious fhew. of 5 soe but 
with great plainnels of {peech, con- 
formable to the example of his di- 
vine maiter, (difclaiming ‘‘the en- 
ticing words of man’s wifdom,’’) 
to declare and enforce the know- 
ledge of Chrift, and him crucified, 
for the falvation of finful men. 
Divine fubjet ! Happy truth !— 
And this the apoftie dwelt on with 
pleafure. 
He was perfe&ily convinced, that 
the Jewith economy was oaly pre- 
paratory to the difpenfation of the 
gofpel: and that no heathen {yi- 
tem of theology was from God ;— 
and, therefore, refolved ® declare 
Jefus only, “ as the ,way, the truth 
_and the life !”’ 

_ It cannot be doubted, however, 
but St. Paul, in his preaching, re- 
curred to the nature and demerits 
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of fin; thewed that it expofes men 
to the maledifion of the divine law, 
orto eternal death : 

That he contemplated the divine 
goodnefs, in making us the over- 
tures of falvation : 

That he adverted to thofe pro- 
phefies, types and figures, under 
the law, which pertained to Chrit : 

That he infifted on the divine and 
human nature of our Saviour; and 
enforced all his doétrines and pre- 
cepts, promifes and threatenings, 
and his example alfo of purity : 

That he proved, by the power of 
miracles, and arguments deduced 
from the holy fcriptures, that “ Je- 
fus was the Chrift;” that “ pro- 
phet whom the Almighty promifed 
the Jews he would raife up, from 
among them, like unto Mofes, 
whom they fhould hear :”? 

That he mentigned the feveral 
offices of Chrift; his prophetic, 
pricftly, and regal ; his refurrection 
alfo; afcenfion; mediatorial cha-~ 
racter in heaven, and future advent 
to judge the world: 

But, in a very particular manner, 
he difplayed the merits of the iuf- 
ferings of our Lord; the all-fuffi- 
ciency of his oblation for human 
guilt; and taught, that we muit 
obtain juitification from our offen- 
ces, through faith in his blood; and 
fanétification, renovation of heart, 
through the operations of the di- 
vine ipint : 

For thefe are fundamental doc- 
trines of the gofpel, and often in- 
culcated by our apoftle; who af- 
firms, that Chrift Jefus of God, is 
made unto us not only “ wifdom 
aod redemption,” but alfo, “* righ- 
teoufnefs aud fanctification,”” 

The latter is neceflary to qualify 
us for celeftial enjoyments; for 
without a difpofition of hohnets, we 
cannot partake of the pleafures of 
the God of holinefs: of neceflyy, 
therefore, we mutt, in the language 
of our Saviour, be “ born again ;” 
or, in the words of St. Paul, “‘ be 
renewed in the {pirit of our minds,” 
before we can “ enter intothe king- 
dom of heaven !”? 
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With refpeé& to the former of 
thefé particulars, juftification, thro’ 
faith mn Chrift, no dotrine is more 
explicitly revealed in the fatred 
writings than this. 

We are affured that “ Chrift was 
delivered for our offences, and raif 
cd again for our juftification ;’’— 
that “* thofe who believe in him, are 
joftified from all things from which 
they could not be juftified by the 
law of Mofes ;’*—that our falvation 
is “ of grace through faith ;°° that 
aman 18 not jaftitied by the works 
éf the law, bie by faich in Jefes 
Chrift ;’’—and that “ béing jaftifi- 
ed through faith in him, we have 
peate with God.” 

' Not any doctrine can be more 
pamatle, nor fo confoling to the 
reait of guile, as that which thus, 
without any Merit On Our part, en- 
titles us tod Keaven, and déliveré us 
from condehnation ! 
' Not any thing but absolution from 
fin, throviah faith in Chrift, can 


juftly afford as bappinefs ia life, 
peace in death, nor con 
judgment! 

~ And td reject cutis dodtrine, is to 
geclatr that the facrifice of Chrift is 


nce in 


uperfluous, and confequeéntly, té 
occafion our deftraétion ! 

Our holy apoftle was fo fenfibie 
that “‘ the blood of Chrifteuly, can 
cleanfe us from the impurity of 
fin ;’’ that, however ereat were his 
own moral attainments, he réhoun- 
ced ali confidence in them, to ob- 
tain juftilication, at the divine tri- 
Hanal, ahd refolved “ to be found 
an Chriit, not having on,” faid he, 
** thine own righteoulnef$, which is 
of the law, but that which is thro’ 
faith in him!” 

Mit juit, therefore, was his de- 
terminandén, “ to know nothing but 
fefus Chrift, and him crucified.” 

. The propriety of this condudt, we 
fna!? now farther notice. 

Hed Saint Pan! difcourfed only 
on tie dignity of human nature, and 
the excellence, the charms of mor- 
« virtue, he might, indeed, have 
been resarded asa pagan moralift, 
but not as @ preacher of the gofpe!! 
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Had he amufed men with polemic 
difquifitions, or abftrafe {peculati- 
ons, or indulged them with falfe 
hopes of falvation; with fome of 
the prophets of Hrael, “ healed the 
wounds of iniquity flightly,” cry- 
ing, ** Peace, peace, when there was 
no peace;’” (and unhappy as fuch 
conduét is, it hath ever, perhaps 
been grateful to fome perions ; ) 
he not, equally regardlefs of the 
finiles and frowns of men, “ deli- 
yg the Wr yte of te '’ 
and, ih every refpeé, properly per- 
fornied the duties of his facred of 
fice; to Gad, how criminal would 
have been his conduét; ard to man - 
kind and hisnfelf, how unfriendly? 

No office is of {6 great import: 

ahce 4s that of préedthing the gof- 
Bes attehded with more happy ef- 
ects to thofe employed in its fet- 
vice, if they duly difcharge theif 
duty; aor with more unhappy con- 
fequences, to fuch as fhall be un: 
faithful, in thé performance of this 
facred fervice. 

“ Son of Man,”’ faith the Almigh - 
ty, to the prophet Ezekiel, **1 have 
fet thee a watchman to the houfe of 
Ifrael; therefore, thou thalt hear thé 
word at my mouth, and warn them 
from me.——When I fay unto the 
wicked, O wicked man! thou fhalt 
furely die! If thou doft not fpeak 
to warn the wicked from his way, 
that wicked man fhall die in his imi+ 
quity, but his bl will I require 
at thine hand! Neverthelefs, if thou 
fialt warn the wicked of his way, 
to tarn from it; if he fhall not turn 
from his way, he fhall die in his ini- 

uity, but thon haft delivered thy 
foul.” “ And curfed,”? we read, 
“is he who doth the work of the 
Lord deceitfully!” 

To our fellow-creatures, and our- 
felves, what barbarity fhould we 
be guilty of, fhould wé contribute to 
effec their and our éve de- 
ftruction! 

The apoftlé, duly confidering the 
importance of falvation to iman : 
and the end of the miffion he re- 
ceived from C! to wit, © be 
inftraifiefital in “turning men fromm 
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darknefs to light; from the power 
of fatan to God,’’ he, therefore, al- 
ways regarded the benevolent inten - 
tention of the gofpel; and, with 
proper animation, endeavored fo to 
“ warn every man; to teach every 
man, in all wifdom; that he might 
prefent every man perfeé in Chrift 
Jefus ;”’ habited with the robe of his 
tighteoufnefs ; epee of purity of 
heart; a capabi ity to enjoy the ex- 
alréd; the fublime pleafures of hea- 


en! 

Bleffed example!—Moft worthy 

imitation !—May we properly re- 
vere it? 

Shall we not add? May you alfo, 
duly regard your duty! “ Be not 
only hearers, but doers alfo, of thé 
divine work? So believe in Chrift, 
that 2 may avail yourfelves of the 
benefits of his death ard paffion! 

And for us did a Saviour bleed? 
=—On account of our fins, were we 
obnoxious to the penalty of the di- 
vine law—* eternal death? ’—And 
did the Father of Metcies, compaf- 
fionate our ftate of woe?—Did he 
*fo love the world as to give his 
be'oved Son to becomie a piacular 
victimfor its fins that whofoever be- 
lieveth in him fhould not perifh, but 
have everlafting life?” 

And did the Son of God, frecly 
lay down his life for us; endure a 
death moft painful, and ignomini- 
ous?—To exalt us to honor, did he 
oe! réproach?—To reftore us to 

appinets, did he endure mifery? 

What fenfations of gratitude, 
therefore, fhould be ours for his un- 
merited, ineffable condefcenfion and 
love towards us? 

His fufferinos, how inconceiva- 
ble—how aftonifhing! 

The fun, that bright luminary of 
heayen, declined beholding the tra- 
gic fcene of his death, and all nature 
was convulfed, whén the God of 
Nature foffered! 

But how few of us recognize, at 
the facred altar, his holy paffion, in 
the way prefcribed by him? 

By declining this moft reafonable 
fervice, do We not fin againft God; 


and, alfo againft our own fouls; de- 


ptive ourfelves of much confolati- 
on—of many fpiritual bleffings? 

And how vain, hereafter, will be 
thofe apologies we now make for 
~ ditregard of this interefting 

uty? 

Thofe of us, who fhal! now repair 
to the holy table of our Lord, “‘ to 
fhew forth his death,”’ by a recep- 
tion of the fymbols of his love, thal! 
we not partake of them with a dif- 
pofition of love to all mankind; with 
unfeigned contrition alfo, for fin; 
fixed purpofes of a furure life of ho- 
linefs, as well as faith in a crucified 
Saviour, and thankfolnefs for his 
divine affection? 

Shall anyof us permit ourfelves fo 
to be attached to the objects of time 
and fenie; fo to be governed by fol- 
ly and impiety, as to occafion us to 
difregard the condefcenfive offers of 
grace throagh Chrift? 

For us, thall he die in vain?—In 
vain mercifully call on us to revere 
the di€tates of wifdom; our doty 
and our intereft? 

Shall he poffefs fo much affeétion 
for us; fo regard our happinefs, and 
we have no eftcem for our own fe- 
licity? 

Whither hath fled our reafon?— 
Our underftanding—prudence? 

Shall beings, who, ina thort pe- 
riod, are, tor ever, to bid adieu 
things terreftrial, beftow on them 
their affections? 

Shall thofe whoare candidates for 
heaven, have no ambition that fuc- 
cefs fhould attend them? 

Shall thofe who are haftening to 
the bar of heavenly jaftice, have nb 
folicitude to avoid condemnation? 

Shall thefe who poffefs fouls of 
immortality, have noconcern whéth- 
er, for ever, they thall be atrended 
by happinefs or mifery? 

May fuch ftupidiry be far from 
us! May wifdom and piety predo- 
minate in us, and direét our fteps to 
the crofs of Chriit! 

With hearts of penitence, and an 
eye of faith, may we behold the fuf- 
fering Saviour! 

May we be interefted in his me- 
tits! Honor his holy precepts! And 


| 
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regard it as our higheft privilege; 
our greareft glory, or chiefeft good, 
to “ know him, thicrucifed” for 
our fins; rifen for our juttification, 
and now, our interceflor, at the 
right hand of God! 

Will God Almighty, of fis infi- 
nite mercy, grantit: for the fake of 
the merits of the divine, compaili- 
onate Jefus; to whom, with the Fa- 
ther and divine Spirit, three perfons 
but oae God, be the afcription of all 
honor and glory, adoration and 
praife, now, henceforth, and for 
ever! 





CHRISTIAN BIOGRAPHY. 


TheLire of Bishor WarBodrRTon. 


6 fe learned prelate was born at 
Newark upon Treat, Dec. 24, 
1698. His father was George War- 
burton, an attorney, and town-clerk 
of the place. ‘The bifhop received 
the early part of his education un~ 
der Mr. Welton, then mafter of 
Okeham ichool in Rutlandfhire ; 
where he thewed no indication of 
fuperior genius. His original de- 
fignation was to the proteilion of 
his father : and he was accordingly 
placed clerk to an attorney, with 
whom he remained until he was 
qualided to engage in bufinefs oa 
his own account. He was then ad- 
mitted to one of the courts at Weit- 
miniter, and for fome years conti- 
nued the employment of an attor- 
ney and folicitor at the place of his 
birth. The fuccefs he met with as 
a man of buiineis was probably not 
great. It was certainly indufficient 
to induce him to devote the reft of 
his hfe to it; and it is probable, 
that his waat of encouragement 
might tempt him to tura_ his 
thoughts towards a profethon in 
which his literary acquilitions would 
be more valuable, and in which he 
might more eafily purfuethe beat of 
his inclination. He appears to have 
brought from fchool more learning 
than was requifite for a praétifing 
lawyer. This might rather impede 
than forward his progrefs, as it has 
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been generally obferved, that an at- 
tention to literary concerns, and the 
buttle of an, attorney’s ofhce, with 
only a moderate thare of bufinefs, 
are wholly incompauble ; it isthere- 
fore no wonder that he préferred 
retirement to noife, and relinquith- 
ed what advantages he might expect 
from the law. 

In the year 1724, his firft work, 
conlifting of tranflations from Cefar, 
Pliny, Claudian, and others, ap- 
sea under the title of “ Mifcel- 

aneous Tranflations, in Profe and 
Verie, from Roman Poets, Orators 
and Hiftorians.’’ It is dedicated to 
his early patron, Sir Robert Sutton ; 
and feems to have laid the founda- 
tion of his firft ecclefiaftical prefer- 
ment. Atthis period, it is proba- 
ble, he had not abandoned his pro- 
felon, though it is certain he did 
not attend to it much longer. About 
Chriftmas, 1726, he came to Lon- 
don, and while there, was introdu- 
ced to Theobald, Concanen, and 
others of Mr. Pope’s enemies, with 
whofe converfation he was extreme- 
ly pleafed. It was at this time that 
he wrote a letter*™ to Concanen, 
dated Jan. 2» 1726, which by ac 
cident falling into the hands of the 
late Dr. Akenfide, was produced to 
moft of that gentleman’s friends, 
and by that means became the fub- 
ject of much fpeculation. About 
this time he allo communicated to 
Theobald fome notes on Shake- 
{peare, which afterwards appeared 
in that critic’s edition of this great 
dramatic poet. In 1727, his fecond 
work, intitled, “‘ A Critical and 
Philofophical Enquiry into the 
Caufes of Prodigies and Miracles, 
as related by Hiitorians,” &c. was 
publifhed. He was at this time in 
orders, and on the 2sth of April, 
1728, had the honor to be in the 
king’s lift of mafter of arts, created 
at Cambridge on his majeity’s vilit 
to that univerfity. In the fame 
year, he. was prefented by Sir Ro- 


NOTE. 
-* Publifhed in Malone’s fupple- 
ment to Shakefpeare, 
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death, at which he fpent a confi- 
derable part of his middle life ina 
ftudious retirement, devoted entire- 
ly to letters ; and there planned, 
and in part executed, fome of his 
moft important works. Several 
years elapfed, after obtaining this 
perferment, before Mr. Warburton 
appeared again in the world as a 
writer. In 1736, he exhibited a 
plan of :a new edition of Velleius 
Patercolus, which he printed in the 
* Bibliotheque Britannique, pour 
les Mois Guillet, Aout, F Sept. 
1736. 4 la Haye.’ ‘The defign 
never was cOmpleted. Dre"Middle 
ton, in a letter to him, dated April 
® 1737, returns him thanks for his 
etters as well as the journal, which, 
fays he, “‘ came to my hands foon 
after the date of my laft. 1 had 
befcre feen the force of your critical 
genius very fuccefsfully employed 
on Shakefpeare, but did not know 
you had ever tried it on the Latin 
authors. Iam pleafed with feve- 
ral of your emendations, and trani- 
cribed them into the margin of my 
editions, though not equally with 
them all. It is a laudable and li- 
besal amufement, to try now and 
then in our reading the fuccefs of a 
conjecture ; but in the prefent ftate 
of the generality of the old writes, 
it can hardly be thought a ftudy fit 
to employ a life upon, at leait not 
worthy, 1 am fure, of your talents 
and induftry, which initead of wif- 
ling on words, feem calculated ra 
ther to correct the opinions and 
manners of the world.’ Thele 
fentiments of his friend appear to 
have had their due weight; for, 
from that time, the intended edition 
was laid afide,and never afterwards 
refumed. 

It was in the year, 1736, that he 
may be faid to have emerged trom 
the obicurity of a private life into 
the notice of the world. The firft 
publication which rendered him 
afterwards famous now appeared, 
uader the title of “ The Alliance 
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bert Sutton tothe reétory of Burnt 
Broughcon in the county of Lincoln, 
2 living which he retajned till his 
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between Church and State; or, the 
Neceflity and Equity of an Efta- 
blifhed Religion and a Teft Law ; 
demonftrated from the Effence and 
End of Civil Society, upon the fun- 
damental Principles of the Law of 
Nature and Nations.” At the end 
was announced the icheme of “ The 
Divine Legation of Mofes,’’. in 
which he had at this time made a 
confiderable progrefs. The firtt 
volume of this work was publifhed 
in January 1737-8, under the title of 
“ The Divine Legation of Mofes 
demonftrated on the Principles of 
a religious Deitt, from the Omifhion 
of the Do@trine of a futare State of 
Rewards and Punifhments in the 
Jewith Difpenfation. In fix books. 
By William Warburton, A. M. 
Author of the Alliance between 
Church and State ;°? and met with 
areception Which heither the fub- 
jet, nor the manner in which it 
was treated, feemed to authorife. 
It was, as the author afterwards 
obferved, fallen upon in. fo outra- 
geous and brutal a manner, as had 
been fearce pardonable, had it been 
“The Divine Legation of Maho- 
met.’’ It produced feveral aniwers, 
and fo much abufe from the authors 
ot “ The Weekly Mifcel'any,” that 
in lefs than two months he was 
conttrained to defend himfelf, in 
* A Vindication of the Author of 
the Divine Legation of Mofes, from 
the afperfions of the country clergy- 
man’s letcerin the Weekly Miicel- 
lany of February 24, 1737-8," 8vo. 

Mr. Warburton’s extraordinary 
merit had now attracted the notice 
of the heir apparent to the crown, 
in whofe immediate fervice we find 
hin in June 1738, when he pub- 
lithed ** Faith working by Charity 
to Chriftian Edification, a Sermon, 
preached at the laft epifcopal Vifita- 
tion for Confirmation in the Diecef= 
of Lincoln ; with a preface, fhew- 
ing the reafons of its publication ; 
and’a poftfeript, occationed by fome 
letters Jately publithed in the Week- 
ly Mifcellany. By William War- 


burton, M. A. chaplain to his royal 
highaefs the prince of Wales.”? A 
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fecond edition of “ The Divine 
ber aah "In March 799, th 
ber world as i 


Sioa a eerie ots 


was 
pres ufe ofthe bark. The 
e hed had been now 
ears; and it is 
univ pm that ye nuthor 
»in com 100 it, 


the philofophy of lord 
finbeo whom, on this 


he had wed as rhe guide, with’ 
out ing the tendency ig 4 
his principles. we” 73% BM. 

Cc wrote fome remarks on it, 
accufing the author of § ifm 
and Naturalifm; which ties in- 
s, he 
fick epitle 


to Mr. Waiburton’s 
and fon ace of th 
and e sh 
three, in feven letters ; of ng 
x were printed in 1739, and the 
eventh in June 1740, u the 
we of Mey Vindication ie. 
ope’s Effay on Man, b r 
of the Divine Le ae The opi- 
mion which Mr. 
thefe defences, as wellas of zheir 
author, will be beit feen ia his let- 
ters. In confequence, a fuum friend. 
thip was eftablithed between them, 
which continued with undiminshed 
fervor until the death of Mr. Pope, 
who, during the remainder of his 
life, paid a deference and refpect io 
his friend's judgment and abilities, 
which will be confidered b 
as almoft borderin oa fervility. 
In 1741, the fecoa ~~ of the 
“ Diviee Legation,” 9 io parts, 
contaiing books IV. V. Vi. was 
publithed ; as was alfo a ‘Enn edi 
tion of the “ Alliance: between 
Charch and Stare.” In the fam- 
mer of that year Mr. Pope and Mr. 
Warburton, iv a country ramble, 
took Quer d in their way, where 
they pagsed ; Mr. Pope after one 
day's uy going ooleeedha and 


Mr. Warburton, who ftayed . a day 
after hum, to wilt Dr. Coneybearc, 
thea dean of Chatt’s Church, re- 
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tuaing fo Le 
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= E ghine 5 as 
aa him to moft of 
ag amongft the reft to 
Ralph Al Efq. of Prior 
whofe nicce he fome years 
wards married, and whofe great 
fortune at length came by his only 
a. In confequence of this intro- 
duction we find Ms. Warburton ai 
Bath in 17423 there he printed a 
fermon, which bad been preached 
at the Abbey-church on the agth of 
October, for the benefit of Mr. Al- 
len’s favorite charny, the Geperal 
Hofpital or Infirmary. In this year 
alfo, he printed a diflertation oa 
the origin of books of chivalry, at 
the wat of of Jarvis’s preface to a 
tranflanioa of Don Quixote, which 
Mr. Pope tells him, he had not got 
over two paragraphs of, before he 
cried out, Aut Erafmu;, aut Di- 


abelus. 

In 1742, xan Warburton blair 
ed “ A Critical and Philotophical 
Commentary on Mr. Pope’s By 


on Man. In which in entenes 2 
Vi jon of the fad Bila 
the Mi meat then Ton <p By or 
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nal, the French tranflator, and of 
M. de Croufaz, Profeflor of Philo- 
fophy and Mathematics in the Aca- 
demy of Loufanne, the commen- 
tator.” It was at this period, when 
Mr. Warburton had the entire con- 
fidence of Mr. Pope, that he advil 
ed him to on e yt pe veep by 
changin , an ing to it 
a fants book This was accord- 
ingly executed in 1742, and pub- 
i early in 1743, with notes by 
our author, who in conlequence of 
it, received his thare of the {atire 
which Mr. Cibber liberally bef- 
towed on both Mr. Pope aad his 
annatator. 

In the latter énd of the fame year, 
he publithed complete editions of 
* The Efflay on Man,”’ and, “* The 
Effay on Criticifim ;’’ and from the 

which be there exhibited 
ot his abilities, it may be prefumed, 
Mr. Pope determined to commit 
the ication of thofe works which 
he leave, to Mr. Warbur- 
ton’s care. At Mr. str a defire, 
he about this time, revifed and + vr- 
reied the “ Eflay on Homer,’’ as 
it now ftands ia the lait edition of 
that tranflation. The publication 
of “ The Dunciad” was the lat 
fervice which our author readered 
Mr. Pope in his life time. After a 
lingering and tedious illncts, the 
event of which had been long fore- 
feen, this great poer died on the 
goth of May 1744 ; and by his will, 
dated the rath of the preceding 
December, bequeathed to Mr. War- 
burton one half of his library, and 
the property of all fuchof his works 
alread rinted as he had not other 
wile soled of or alienated, and 
allthe profits which thos!d arife 
from any edition to be printed after 
his death: but at the fame time di- 
reéted that they thou!d be publi ted 
without any future alterations. 

In 1744, Mr. Warburton turned 
his attention to the feverai a tacks 
which had been made on the “* Dn 
vine Legation,” and defeaded him- 
felf in a manner which, if i did not 
prove him to be poficHed of much 
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humility or diffidence,atleaft demon- 
ftrated, that he knew how to wield 
the weapons of controverfy with 
the hand of a mafter. His tirft de- 
fence now appeared, under the nucle 
of ** Remarks on feévera! occafional 
refleGions, in anfwerto the Rev. 
Dr. Middleton, Dr. Pococke*, the 
Matter of the Charter-houfe,+ Dr. 
Richard Grey, and others ; ferving 
to explain and juftify divers pafTa- 
esin The Divine Legation, ob- 
jected to by thofe learned wruers. 
To which ts added, “A General 
Review of the Argument of the 
Divine Legation, as far as it is yet 
advanced ; wherein is confidered 
the relation the feveral parts bear to 
each other and the whole. Toge- 
ther with an appendix, in anfwer to 
alate pamphlet, intitled, An Exa- 
mination of Mr. W—'s fecond pro- 
polition. “This was followed next 
year by “* Remarks on feveral occa- 
ional Reflections, in anfwer to the 
Rev. Doors Stebbing and Sykes ; 
ferving to explain and juftity the 
Two Differtations in the Divine 
Legation, conceining the Command 
to Abraham to offer up his Son, 
and the Natare of the Jewith 1! 
ocracy, objected to by thefe learned 
Writers. Part If. and lait.’’ Both 


theie anfwers are couched in thofe 
high terms of confident jupecriority, 
which marked almoft every perfor- 
mance that fell from his pea during 
the rematoder of iis lite. 

On the sth of September, rac, 
the friendihip between bun and Mr. 
Allen was more lofely cemented 


by his marriage with Mus luck- 
cr. 

At this janQure the kingdom was 
under a great alarm, occalhoned by 
the rebelthon treak:ng out in Scos- 
land. Thote who v ithed well to the 
then eftablithed government, found 
it meceflary to exert every cflort 
which could be uled agaohk : 
mvading enemy. Ihe clergy w 
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not wanting on their part ; and no 
one did more fervice than Mr, 
Warburton, who printed three ex- 
cellent and feafonable fermons at 
this important crifis ; I. “A faithful 
Portrait of Popery, by which it is 
feen to be the Reverfe of ‘Chrittia- 
nity, as it is the Deftruction of Mo- 
rality, Piety, and Civil Liberty. 
Preached at James’s, Weftminfter, 
O&. 1745.’ I. “ A Sermon occa- 
fioned by the prefent unnatural 
Rebellion, &c, preached in Mr. 
Allen’s Chapel, at Prior-Park, near 
Bath, Nov. r74s5.’? Il. “ The 
Nature of National Offences trul 
ftated. Preached on the Gener 
Falt Day, December 18, 1745, 
1746.”’ 

"On account of the laft of thefe 
fermons, he was again involved in 
a controverfy with his former anta- 
a Dr. Stebbing, which occa- 
1oned ** An Apological Dedication 
to the Rev. Dr. Henry Stebbing, in 
anfwer to his Cenfure and Mifre- 
prefentationsof the Sermon preached 
on the General Fait, &c.”’ 

Notwithitanding his great con- 
nections, hisacknowledged abilities, 
and his eltablithed reputation; a 
reputation founded on the durable 
bafis of learing, and upheld by the 
decent and attentive performance 
of every duty incident to hisftation; 
vet we do not find that he received 
any addition to the preferment 
given him in 1728, by Sir Robert 
Sutton (except the chaplainfhip to 
the Prince of Wales) until April, 
1746, when he was unanimoufly 
called by the Society of Lincoln’s 
Inn tobe their preaeher. 

In November he publifhed “A 
Sermon, preached on the “hankf- 
giving appointed.to be obferved the 
oth of OStober, for the fupprefhion 
of the late unnatural Rebellion.’’ 
In 1747, appeared his edition of 
Shakeipeare, and his preface to 
Clarifla; and in the fame year he 
publifhed, I. “ A Letter from an 
Author to a Member of Parliament 
concerning Literary Property.’”’ II. 
** Preface to Mrs, Cockburn’s Re- 
marks upon the Principles and 
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Reafonings of Dr. Rutherforth’s 
Effay on the Nature and Obligati- 
ons of Virtue, &c.’’ IT. “ Preface 
to a Critical Enquiry imto the 
Opinions and Practice of the anci- 
ent Philofophers, concerning the 
Nature of a Future State, and their 
Method of teaching by double 
Dottrine.”’ (By Mr. Towne) 1747, 
adedition. In 1748, a third edition 
of “ The Alliance between Church 
Peg State, corrected and enlarg- 
In 1749, a very extraordinar 
attack was made on the moral re 
racter of Mr. Pope, from a quarter 
where it couldbe the leaft expected. 
His ‘* Guide, Philofopher and 
Friend,””? Lord Bolingbroke, pub- 
lithed a book, which he had former- 
ly lent Mr. Pope in MSS. The 
preface to this work, written by 
Mr. Mallet, contained an accufati- 
on of Mr. Pope’s having clandef- 
tinely printed an edition of his 
Lordihip’s performance, without 
his leave or knowledge. A defence 
of -he poet foon. after. made its 
appearance, which was univerially 
aicribed to Mr. Warburton, .and 
was afterwards owned by him. It 
was called, “A Letter to the Editor 
of the Letters on the Spirit of Pa- 
triotifm, the Idea of a Patriot King, 
and the State of Parties, &c. occa- 
fioned by the Editor’s Advertife- 
ment, &c.”’ which foon afterwards 
producedan abufive pamphlet,under 
the title of “* A familiar Epittle to 
the moft impudent Man living ;” 
a performance, as hath been trul 
obferved, couched in language ba 
enough to difgrace even gaols and 
arrets. About this time the pub- 
ication of Dr. Middleton’s Enquiry 
concerning the miraculous Powers, 
gave rile to a controverfy, which 
was managed with great warmth 
and afperity on both fides; and 
not much to the credit of either 
party. On this oceafion Mr. War- 
urton publifhed an excellent per- 
formance, written with a degree of 
candor and temper, which, it is to 
be lamented, he did not al ways 
exercife. The title of it was “ Ju- 
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lian ; or, A Difcourfe concerning 
the Earthquake and fiery Eruption 


which deteated that Emperor’s 
attempt to rebuild the Temple at 
Jerufalem, 1750.” Afecond edition 
of this difcourfe ‘‘ with additions,” 
appeared in 1751, in which year he 
gave the public his edition of Mr. 

ope’s Works, with notes, in nine 
volumes 8v0 ; and in the fame year 
printed “ An Anfwer to a Letter 

to Dr. Middleton, inferted in a 
pamphlet intitled, “ The Argament 
of the Divine Legation fairly ftated, 
&c.””’ and “ An Account of the 
Prophecies of Arife Evans, the 
Welch Prophet in the laf Centu- 
ry 3” the latter of which pieces 
afterwards fubjeéted him to much 
ridicule. 

Jn 1753, Mr. Warburton pub- 
lifhed the firft volume of a courfe 
of fermons preached at Lincoln’s 
Inn, intitled, “ The Principles of 
Natural and Revealed Religion oc- 
cafionally opened and explained ;” 
and this in the fubfequent year was 
followed by a fecond. After the 
public had been fome time promif- 
ed, it may, from the alarm which 
was taken, be almoft faid threaten- 
ed with, the appearance of Lord 
Bolingbroke’s Works, they were 
about this timeprinted. The known 
abilities and infidelity of this noble- 
man had created apprehenfions in 
the minds of many ple of the 
pernicious effedis of his doStrines ; 
and nothing but the appearance of 
his whole force could have convin- 
ced his friends, how little there was 
to be dreaded from arguments 
sgtind religion fo weakly f{upport- 
ed. Many anfwers were foon pub- 
lifhed, but none with more accute- 
nefs,folidity and fprightlinefs, than 
“* A View of Lord Bolingbroke’s 
Philofophy in two Letters to a 
friend, 1754 ;” the thirdand fourth 
letters were pubiifhed in 175°, with 
another'edition of the two former ; 
and in the fame year a {mailer edi- 
tion of the whole ; which, though 
it came into the world without a 
mame, was univerialiy afcribed to 
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Mr. Warburton, and afterwards 
publicly owned by him. To fome 
copies of this 1s perixed an excel- 
lent complimentary epiftie from the 
Prefident Montefquieu, dated May 
aby 1754. 

At this advanced period of his 

life, that preferment which his abi- 
lities might have claimed, and 
which had hitherto been withheld, 
feemed to be approaching towards 
him. In September 1754, he was 
appointed one of his Majefty’s 
Chaplains in Ordinary ; and im the 
next year was prefented to a Pre- 
bend in the cathedral of Durham, 
on the death of Dr. Mangey. About 
the fame time the degree of Do¢tor 
of Divinity was conterred on him 
by Dr. Herring, then archbilhop of 
Canterbury. A new impretlion of 
the Divine Legation being now 
called for, pe printed a fourth edi- 
tion of the firft part of it, corrected 
and enlarged, divided into two vo- 
lumes, with a dedication to the 
Ear! of Hardwicke. The fame year 
appeared ** A Sermon preached be- 
fore his grace Charles Duke of 
Marlborough, prefident, and the 
overnors of the hofpital for the 
mall pox and for innoculation, at 
the parifh church of St. Andrew, 
Holborn, April the 24th, 14755.” 
And in 1756, “ Natural and Civil 
Events the inftruments of God’s 
Moral Government, a Sermon, 
preached on the laft public faft- 
day, at Lincoln’s Inn chapel.” In 
1757, a pamphlet was publithed, 
called “ Remarks on Mr. David 
Hume’s Effayon the Natural Hiftory 
of Religion ;” which is faid to 
have been compofed of marginal 
obfervations, made by Dr. War- 
burton, on reading Mr. Hume’s 
book ; and which gave fo much of- 
fence to the author animadverted 
upon, that he thought it of import- 
ance enough to deferve particu- 
lar mention in a fhort account of 
his life. 

On the rrth of Odober tn this 
year, our author was advanced to 
the deanry of Briftol ; and in 1758, 
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republifhed the fecond part of “ The 
Divine Legation,” dividedinto two 
parts, with a dedication to the Earl 
of Mansfield, which deferves to be 
read by every perfon who efteems 
the well-being of focietyas a con- 
cern of any importance, At the 
latter end of the next year, Dr. 
Warburton received the honor 
fo juftly due to his merit, of being 
dignified with the mitre and pro- 
moted to the vacant See of Glaucef- 
ter. He was confecrated on the 
goth of Janpary, 1760, and on the 

oth of the fame month preached 
ot ne the honfe of lords. Inthe 
next year, he printed ** A Rational 
Account of the Nature and End of 
the Sacrament of the Lord’s Sup- 
per.’ In 1763, he publifhed “* The 
Dottrine af Grace; or the Office 
and Operations of the Holy Spirit 
vindicated from the Infults of Infi- 
delity, and the Abufes of Fanati- 
ciim,’ 2 volumes samo; and in 
the fucceeding year drew upon 
himfelf much iliberal abufe from 
fome writers* of the popular party, 
gn occafion of his complaint in the 
houfe of lords, on the rsth of No- 
vember, 1763, againft Mr. Wilkes 
for putting his name to certain 


‘notes on the infamous “ Effay on 


Woman,”’ 

In 1765, another edition of the 
fecond part of “* The Divine Lega- 
tion’’ was publifhed, as volumes 
Ii], 1V, and V. the two parts print- 
ed in 1775 being confidered as yo- 
Jumes I, and IT. Itwas this edition 
which produced the well known 
controverfy between him and Dr. 
Lowth. On this occafion was pub- 
lihhed “* The fecond part of an 
Epiftolary Correfpondence between 
the bifhop of Gloucefter and the 
Jace profeflor of Oxford, without an 
imprimature, 7,¢. without a cover 
to the violated Laws of Hosor and 
Society, 1766.” In 1776, he gave 
a new edition of ** The Alliance 
between Church and State,” anda 
t* Sermon, preached before the in- 


NOTE. 
* See Churchill’s Duellift. 






corporated Society for the Propa- 
ion of the Gofpel in Foreign 
arts; at the Anniverfary Meeting 
in the Parifh Church of St. Mary- 
le-bow.””? The next year produced 
a third volume of his fermons, dedi- 
cated to Lady Mansfield; and with 
this, and a fingle “‘Sermon,preached 
at St. Lawrence Jewry, April 30, 
1767, before his royal highnefs 
Edward Duke of York, prefident, 
and the governors of the London 
hofpital, &c.”” he clofed his literary 
labors. 

His faculties continued unimpair- 
ed for fome time after this period ; 
and in 1769, he gave confiderable 
aflittance+ to Mr. Ruffhead, in his 
life of Mr. Pope. He transferred 
sool. to Lord Mansfield, Judge 
Wilmot, and Mr. Charles Yorke, 
upon truft, to found a lefure, in 
the form of acourfe of fermons, to 
prove the truth of revealed religion 
in general, and of the Chriftian in 
particular, from the completion of 
the prophecies in the Old and New 
Teftament, which relate to the 
Chriftian church, efpecially to the 
apoftacy of Papal Rome, To this 
foundation we owe the admirable 
Introdu€tory Leétures. of -Hurd, 
and the well adapted Continuation 
of Halifax and Bagot. 

It is a melancholy reflection, that 
a life {pent in the conftant purfuit 
of knowledge, frequentl yterminates 
in the lofs of thofe powers, the 


cultivation and improvement of 


which are attended to with too ftri& 
and unabated degree of ardour. 
This was in fome degree the mis- 
fortune of Dr. Warburton. Like 
Swift and the great Duke of Marl- 
borough, he gradually funk intoa 
fituation in which it was a fatigue 
to him to enter into general conver- 


E. 


NOT 

+ His lordthip gave no other af- 
fiftance to Mr. Ruffhead, than a 
bundle of original letters of Mr. 


Pope and his correfpondents, with 


other papers: but no of the 
memoirs was written by the his 
fhop. 
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fation. There brs however, a 


few old and valuable friends, in 
whofe company, even to the laft, 
his mental faculties were exerted in 
their wonted force; and at fuch 
times he would appear chearful for 
feveral hours, and on the departure 
of his friends retreat as it were 
within himfelf. This melancholy 
habit was aggravated by the lofs of 
his only fon, a very promifing 
young gentleman, who died of a 
confumption but a fhort time before 
the bifhop, who himfelf refigned 
to fate in the 81ft year of his age. 





MISTRANSLATIONS of SCRIPTURE 
rectified. 


(Continued from page 139-) 


XXVII. U R tranflation makes 
God fay of Pharaoh; 
For this end have I raifed thee up, 
that I might make my power known. 
As if God had created Pharaoh on 
Om to make him an example of 
is feverity and vengeance; where- 
as the words, according to the ori 
ginal, fhould be rendered; For this 
caufe have I made thee to fubfift. \n- 
timating, that though this prince 
had long before deferved to be de- 
ftroyed, God thought proper to 
{pare him, and caufed him to fubfift 
a confiderable time, that the divine 
power might be difplayed by divers 
miracles, wrought in Egypt; and 
alfo, by giving deliverance to the 
people i Ifrael, by a rong hand 
and outfiretched arm, in oppofition 
to all the power of Pharaoh; by 
which it fhould be made manifeft 
to all, who fhould be acquainted 
with thefe things, that the God of 
the Hebrews, was the great and 
pewerful God, who ruleth over all, 
and that none can refift his power. 
XXVIII. Our verfion my Kings 
XX. 22, 23.) makes God fay, in 


{peaking to the evil {pirit; Go forth 
and do fo. Now therefore behold the 
Lord hath put a lying Jpirit in the 
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mouth of all thefe thy ipraotena But 

if God had commanded a lying {pi- 

rit to have feduced Ahab, might he 

not have been regarded as a favorer 

of falfe prophets? He has, however, 
ex relly Toesed, that he will cur 
of all liars, and denounced the fe- 
vereft vengeance againft falfe pro- 
phets: And critics obferve, that the 
imperative often denotes nothing 
more.than a fimple permifhon; and 
alfo, that, fometimes, it is to be un- 
derftood ironically, as Ecclef. xi. 9. 
Rejoice, O young man, in thy youth, 
and let thy heart chear thee in the 
days of thy youth, and walk in the 
ways of thine heart, and in the fight 
of thine eyes !—As the verb tranflat- 
ed here fo put, fignifies only a bare 
permiflion, this text, therefore, 
we apprehend, fhould be thus ren- 
dered; Thou wilt goand do fo. Be- 
hold the Lord hath permitted a lying 
Spirit to enter into the mouth of ail 
thy prophets. This verfion leaves 
Ahab without excufe; whereas the 
other feems to exculpate him from 
the charge of guilt. 


XXIX. Some moderate divines 
make fine reflections on the modef- 
ty and charity of the apoftles, who 
would not fay that Judas Hcariot 
was damned, but that Ae went to 
his place, without daring to pais a 
judgment on his fate. There are o- 
thers, however, who apprehend, that 
this exprefhon denotes, that thetrai- 
tor muft have had a particular place 
of damnation, on account of the 
heinoufnefs of his crime. But if the 
original fhall be duly confidered, it 
will appear, that the words do not 
refpect Fudas but Matthias, and 
that they fhouid, in this manner, be 
tranflated; Thou, Lord, who know- 
eft the hearts of all men, fhew wheth- 
er of thefe two thou shaft chofen, that 
he ‘may take poffeiion of this minifiry 
and apeftle/bip (from which Judas 
by tranigrefhon fell) to go to his own 
pH fo or office. Each apoftle having, 
as Norton Knatchbull hath juftly 
obferved, his particular jurifdiction 
or office. 
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4 Visw of various Dinominatse- 
ons of CHRISTIANS. 


(Continued from page 543-) 


XI. LiBERTINES. 


HIS fe& arofe in Flanders about 
the year 15253 the heads of 
this party were one Copin, and one 
Sega of Picardy. 
he doctrines they taught are 
comprifed in the following propo- 
fitione. ; 

I. That the deity was the fole o- 
perating cau/e in the mind of man, 
and the immediate azthor of all hu- 
man actions. 

I. That, confequently, the di- 
ftinGtions of good and evi/, that had 
been eftablifhed with refpectto thofe 
actions, were falfe and groundlefs, 
and that men could not, properly 
Speaking, commit fin. 

TH. That religion confifted in the 
union of the fpivit or rational foul 
with the Supreme Being. 

1V. That all thofe who had at- 
tained this happy union, by fublime 
contemplation andelevationof mind, 
were then allowed to indulge, with - 
out exception or reftraint, their ap- 
petites and pafhions, as all their ac 
tions were then perfeétly innocent. 
V. That after the death of the 
body, they were tobe united to the 
Deiry. 

This fe& permitted their follow- 
ers to call themfelves either Catho- 


‘ies or Lutherans. 


Braughton’s Hifterical Library, 


. ii. P. 543. ; 
Mojbeim’s Ecclef. Hift. vol. iv. 
p- 122, 123. 
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NUMBER XII, 

The ComrosiTion of a SERMON. 

( Thefubjeé continued from No.x1.) 

Texts to be difcuffed by way of 

EXPLICATION. 


HERE are texts of explication, 
in which the difieulty arifes 
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neither from equivocal terms, nor 
from the ditfereot fenfes, ian which 
they may be taken aor trom objec. 
tions, which may be formed aguinft 
them, nor from the abute. which he- 
ey have — “ them: but — 
e intrica, the fubje? itfelf, 
which may be difficult 7 seaeee 
hend,andmayrequiregreat ftud yand 
meditation. On iach texts you need 
not, you muft not, amufe yourfelf in 
propofing difficulties, nor tn making 
objeions: but you muit enter im- 
mediatelyinto the explication of the 
matter, and take particular care to 
arrange your ideas well, that is to 
fay, ina or ag and eafy order, be- 
inning where you ought to n; 
Cae pen de ane tenet bdo 0 
can do nothing to purpofe; and, on 
thescontrary, if you takea ri ht 
road, all will appear eafy as you go 
on to the end. ‘ 
lf, for example, we were topreach 
from this text, The law was given 
by Mofes; but grace and truth came 
by Fe/us Chrifi: We would divide 
m text into two parts. The firit 
fhould d the miniftry of the 
Jaw; the fecond chat of che gofpel : 
the one exprefled in thefe words, 
The law was given by Mofes; the 
other in thefe, Grace and truth came 
by Fefus Chri. We thould fabdi- 
vide the firft into two parts,the /aw, 
and its author, Mofes. 
We would then enter into the 
matter by faying, that we could not 
ie amore sae Senet the law than 
y ng it in oppofition to grace 
and truth, fo that ro confider it well, 
we et aoe g it in two refpeds; 
as a miniftry of rigour oppofed to 
grace; and as 2 soni of fra- 
paws and imperfections oppofed to 
truth. 


To explain the law as a miniftry 
of rigour, we would obferve, that, 
in the defign of God in fending his 
Son into the world, and in bringing 
men to falvation, it was neceflary, 
before he began the work, to pre- 
pare the way, and to remove thofe 
obftacles, which, had they not beer 
removed, would have fruftrated his 
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defign. One of thefe obftacles was 

man's ignorance of himfelf and Gods 

He was ignorant of himfelf; for he 

was a finner immerfed in crimes, an: 
object of the eternal vengeance of 
the Creator, deferving tobe plunged 
into hell, a flave of unrighteouinels, 
of himfelf incapable of the leaft de- 
gree of holinefs, and yet more fo of 
delivering himfelf from the curfe, 
under which he was, and of enter- 
ing into communion with God. Yet, 
ignorant of his ftate, he believed 
himfelf worthy of the love of God, 
capable of acquitting himféelf well of 
his duty, and of anfwering the whole 
end of his creation, enjoying him- 
felf with as much pride, quietnefs, 
and haughtinefs, as if he had been 
the happiest of all creatures. 

On the other hand, man had, in- 
deed, fome confufed ideas of the di- 
vinity, and before the coming of 
Chrift, he could not but fee, in the 
worksof nature, the providence, the 
juftice, and the majeity of Gods but 
all thefe ideas were entombed in an 
almoft infinite numberof errors, and 
all became ufelefs by the infinite 
diflfipations, which worldly objects 
cauted, by the natural blindneis of 
his mind, and hardnets of his heart. 
In one word, he flepta double fleep, 
equally ignorant of his mifery and 
his duty. The {word of divine juf- 
tuce was upon him, bfat he did not 
feel it; and although the condition 
of his nature, and his dependanee 
upon God, bound him to almoft in- 
finite obligations, yet he did not 
perceive them. 

It was, therefore, needful, before 
Chrift came into the world, to a- 
waken man from his double fecuri- 
ty He muft be made to fee} the 
mp of his fins, the curfe, that 

e had drawn upon himteli,the hor- 
ror of hell, which he deferved, the 
excellent glory, that he had loit, 
and the Creator’s indignation, to 
which he was expofed. It was need- 
ful to difcover to him his inability 
to raife himéfelf from that profound 
aby{s, into which he was fallen, to 
make hun fee, in all their extent, 


the nghts @f God, what mankind 
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were obliged to render to him, and 
how far they were from an ability 
todo it. It was needful to mortify 
their vanity, to abafe their pride, 
and to condué them, all trembling, 
confounded and afraid, to the foot 
of God’s tribanal, in order that they 
might receive, with joy, the decla- 
ration of his mercy. 

This was the end,. which God 
propoted in the miniftry of the law, 
and for this purpofe, 1. He mani- 
fefted himfelf from the higheft hea- 
vens inallthemagnificence of infinite 
majefty, to which all that pompous 
train belongs, which accompanied 
the publication of the law, and fur- 
rounded Mount Sinai with thunder- 
ings and lightenings. 

a. He declared all his rights o- 
ver the creature, and the duty, which 
a creature naturally owes him, by 
that admirablt moral law, the words 
of which he caufed them to hear 
from the midft of flaming fire, and 
which at length he wrote with his 
immortal finger on tables of flone. 

3. He fhewed moit clear!y and 
intelligibly, whata jaft and innocent 
creature might naturally hepe tor 
from him; and, on the contrary, 
what a finner had tofear. Do this 
(faid he) and theu fhait live; and, 
onthe other hand, Cur/ed is every 


es Ove? 
; 
2 


4 1h 4; i 
ONE, WO CONTINUE 


b mot im ail things 
ewritten in the law to do them. 

4. Moreover, as al! this tended 
to difcover to man his fin, God was 
pleafed to declare to him the necef- 
litt of fatisfa@iion, withont which 
he might not hope for mercy. This 
declaration he made by ordaining 4 
great number of propitiatory facri- 
fices, the ufe of which he fettled a- 
mong them; for all the parts of the 
ceremonial law were fo many pub- 
lic informations, that divine juftice 
muit be datisfied, before mankind 
could hope tor mercy, 

5. To fhew yet farther the fove- 
reign dignity, and infinite glory of 
God above the creature, and to a- 
bafe man in his preferce, and reduce 
him as it were to duit and athes, he 
loaded the Ifraelites, to whom all 
the economy belonged, with a yoke 
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of ceremonies, heaping them one 
upon another, and ordaining the ob- 
fervation of all under the fame pe- 
nalty of acurfe, which had accom- 

anied the publication of the moral 
aw. 

Finally, Becaufe all this exterior 
revelation would have been ufelefs 
on account of the natural blindnefs 
of all mankind, God accompanied 
the law with a degree of his fpirit, 
or of that inward light, which, by 
illuminating the eyes of the under- 
ftanding, produces not any true re 
generation, nor any real peace 
but only opens a man’s eyes to fee 
the greatnets of his fin and mifery, 
difcovering thofe fad objects, and 
exciting thofe painful agitations, 
which St. Paul defcribes in the viith 
of the Romans, which terminate in 
this exclamation, O wretched man 
that 1 am! who /nall deliver me from 
the bedy of this death? , 

After you have thus explained the 
Jaw, as it is a minittry of rigour, in 
oppofition to grace, you mutt pro- 
ceed to confider it in the other view, 
as oppofed to truth. . 

You may obferve, that the term 
treth is in the holy {cripture putin 
oppofition to promife: inafmuch as 
truth is the accomplifhment and ex- 
ecution. God, to foften the great 
rigour of the law, which of itfelf 
could only produce deipair in the 
fouls of the Ifraelites, and render 
their condition more miferable than 
that of other people, mixed in that 
economy a revelation of mercy; and 
the firft difcoveries of this mercy 
are in the promifes aad prophecies, 
which God gave them touching the 
Mefliah. Immediately after the fall 
he faid, J will put emnity betwixt 
the woman and the ferpent, ber feed 
foall bruife the ferpent’s bead, and 
the ferpent his heel. He repreiented 
it more fully to Abraham in the co- 
venant made with him, and after- 
ward reminded them in Jacob’s 
blefling, that the fceptre /oould not 
depart from Fudab, nor a lawgiver 
Srom between his feet until Shilob 
came, and untohim fhould the gather- 


ing of the people be. Aud Moies him- 
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felf filled them with hopes in thefe 
admirable words, 4 prophet hall the 
Lord your God raife up unto you from 
among your brethren, him fhall ye 
hear. 

2. Truth is alfo taken in {erip- 
ture for /ubfance, in oppofition to 
figures and /hadows; and here it 
means that o — God had given 
a model in the Jewith difpenfation. 
His divine wifdom placed in full 
view a thoufand beautiful images 
of what he intended to do for the 
redemption of men. Here you may 
obferve the principal figures under 
the law, and thew the ufe of them, 
forthey were intended to maintain 
the hope, and fupport the fouls of 
the Ifraclites ull the Mefliah came, 
before whofe coming eternal falva- 
tion was declared to them. 

You may add, 3dly, That the 
term fruth ts taken alfo for perfeét- 
ion, in oppofition to the beginnings 
and feeds of the gofpel in a degree 
fufficient for the falvation of the 
people of Ifrael. The mercy of God 
was manifefted to them not only for 
ages to come, but for themfelves ia 
particular; for they. were called, 
the remiflion of their fins was pro- 
mifed, their eternal falvation declar- 
ed, the Melliah propofed not only 
to their {peculation, bat alfo to their 
faith; the {pirit of adoption, conio- 
lation and perfeverance, was com- 
muanicated to them. Yet if all this 
be compared with the New Tefta- 
ment difpentation, you will find on- 
ly pepioning and foretaftes, incom- 
parifon with that admirable pleni- 
tude, which we have received by 
Jefus Chriit. 

4. You may fubjoin, that what- 
ever advantages the Ifraelites had, 
or whatever degree of grace was 
diffufed in the Mofaic miniftry, all 
together, however, it is called Jaw: 
the reaion is, that the denomination 
ofan economy muft be taken from 
the predominant part of it. It is cer- 
tain, in that difpenfation juftice pre- 
vailed above mercy, the meafure of 
the {pirit of bondage exceedingthat 
of the {pirit of adoption, for which 
reaion St. John makes no difficulty 
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of including all under the name of 
daw. The law, fays he, came by 
Mofes. 

ving thus explained what the 
law is, go on to its author, Motes. 
And frit refute, in a few words, the 
falfe erroneous fenfe which may be 
given of thefe words, that Mofes 
was the firft and principal author of 
the law. You may obferve, that St. 
John did not intend to take from 
the law the glory of its divinity.— 
God was the firkt and principal au- 
thor of it, as is evident: Becaufe the 
Jaw was a fulfilment of what God 
promifed to Abraham in the cove- 
nant made with him: Becaufe in all 
that economy, there was too great 
wifdom to be the work of man:— 
And, in fine, becaufe it was attend- 
ed with fo many miracles, and with 
fo much happy fuccefs. In all this, 
it is im e not to acknowledge 
the finger of God. In this difpenia- 
tion, then, Mofes was only the dif- 
penier, the fervant @f God. 

The true fenfe of St. John’s words 
being thus eftablithed, you muft en- 
quire wherein the minifiry of wp oo 
confified, and make it appear, that 
he was not atrue mediator, who 
by his merit or dignity inclined 
God to be reconciled to man. For, 
as men were finners, he, who had 
power to reconcile God to men, 
mutt fuffer for fin, and offer to the 
Divinity a fuflicient propitiation: 
but this Mofes could not do, as he 
was a finner,andhad need of a propi- 
tiation himielf; we muft not, there- 
fore, attribute that glory to him.— 
Entirely to prevent fach a thought, 
divine wifdom has related three re- 
markable things in Mofes’s hiftory. 
x. The fins and failings of Mofes— 
2. That the priefthood was afligned 
to Aaron his brother, and not to 
him: And, 3. That not he, but Joth- 
na, had the honor of leading the If- 


" yaelites into the land of Canaan.— 


Moreover, to be the real mediator 

of a covenantbetween God and men, 

it would have been neceflary for 

wimto havebeen mafterof the hearts 

‘of men, that he might anfwer to 
Vou. Il. No. 6. 
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God for their obedience to his 
commands, and perieverance in his 
love. Moédies could not dothis. He 
{poke to the ear, he exhorted, cen- 
fared, promifed, threatened, he did 
all, that a mere creature could do: 
but he could not abfolutely govern 
their hearts and minds, nor bend 
and turn them as he would; God 
only was capable of a dominion io 
great. 

In what then did the miniftry of 
Mofes confift! We anfwer, in three 
great advantages. 1. He was a mu- 
tual interpreter between God and 
the people. He afcended the moun- 
tain to prefent to God the people’s 
promifes of obedience, and their en- 
gagements to his fervice; and, when 
God had given him his orders, he 
came down to {peak, on the Lord’s 
part, tothe people, todeclare his or- 
dinances, to make them underitand 
his laws, and to collet, in the name 
of God, the folemn amens, by which 
the peopleconfented tothe blefings, 
and to the gurfes: thus he was re- 
ciprocally the interpreter of God to 
the Ifraelites, and of the Hraelites to 
God. What the people faid, when 
they faw the majefty of God apon 
the mountain, and when trembling, 
they cried, Let not the Lord /peak 
to us, butJpeak thou with us and we 
ewill hear—Exod. xx.19.implies the 
office, of which I fpeak. 

The fecond advantage of the mi- 
niftry of Mofes was this: it was ac- 
companied with the fupreme and 
infinite power of God, who, accord - 
ing to his promife, when he called 
him, wrought miracles by him:— 
f will fretch out my hand and {mite 
Egypt with all my wonders,and thou 
foalt take this rod in thine hand, 
avherewith thou fhalt do figns. (n- 
deed the miracles,that God wrought 
by the miniftry of his fervant, were 
very great; he turned the waters 
into bloed, &c. 

The in/piration of Mofes was his 
third advantage. Having delivered 
the Ifraelites from bondage-—hav 
ing feparated them from all other 
people—having aflociated them im 

40 
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one body—having eftablifhied a co- 
venant between God and them—— 
having prepared in the midft of 
them an ordinary fervice and fet- 
tled religion; God chofe him to 
write the whole hiftory, and filled 
him with the holy fpirit, to enable 
him to perform a work fo important. 
It was he who firit began to com- 
pofe that admirable book called the 
Scripture, which is the church’s e- 
ternal rule, the foundation of our 
confo!ation, inftru€tion and hope. 

Having thus explained the firft 
part, pafstoonthe fecond, Grace and 
truth came by Fefus Chrifh. You 
muft explain what grace is, and 
what truth is; im may apply both 
to the perfon of Jefus Chri, and to 
the manner of his converfation here 
upon earth; for there were two per 
petual qualities diffufed through 
all his converte, affabitity and fince- 
rity; affability, or fweetnefs, ex 

refled by grace, and integrity, or 
incerity, exprefled by ¢ruts. Sin- 
ners are generally governed by two 
contraites, anger and deceit. 
Aftutum geftant rabido fub peBore 
vuilumn. 

They are profound, myfterious 
and impenetrable, and under fpeci- 
ous appearances they hide the moft 
fatal defigns, like thofe clouds, 
which, under Juminous afpects, 
conceal thunder and lightning, and 
hailand ftorm. The heart ms Jefus 
Chrift was all love, peace and be- 
nevolence towards men, and all his 
exterior was fincerity and fweet- 
nefs. 

But, although this be true, yet 
this is not the Fenfe of thefe words, 
Grace and truth are put here for the 
g¢/pel of jefas Chrift. Grace in op- 
polition to the rigours of the law: 
truth in oppofition to prophecies, 
figures, and imperfect beginnings. 
Dirrergnt Mopss of explaining 

ScRipTuRE. 

THE Jews, fays a learned Swifs, 
fed various methods of expound- 
ing fcripture. Aben Ezra reckons 
five ways, which prevail among 
them, The ff is the method of 
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the eaftern Jews, and, pour 
{peaking is no method at all. \tisa 
collecting of heterogeneous articles, 
—Thus Kabbi Ifaac publifhed two 
large volumes on the firft chapter of 
Genefis: The /condis the Saddu- 
cean method, which, rejecting all 
comments, takes the feral mean- 
ing only. The ¢Aird rejects the li- 
teral fenfe, and turns all into allego- 
ry. The fourth, admits the allego- 
rical method, and fancifullyextrads 
dodtrines from points, numeral let- 
ters, &c. The ffth explains the lite- 
ral, genuine, and grammatical fenfe, 
adinits and inveftigates the do<trine, 
that arifes from the text fo explain- 
ed, and refutes and rejeéis other 
fenfes. Hottengeri Thefaur. Philol. 
Li.cap. a. f. 1. De Theol. in genere. 
A man, who allows his fancy to 
play with f{cripture, may make any 
thing of it. The following parallel, 
delivered ina fermon at St. Paul’s, 
London, before the gentlemen of 
N oon ire, on theday ot their 
yearly feaft, ferve for an exam- 
ple. “ The town of Nottingham 
doth ran lel with Ferufalem. 
Was Jerufalem fet upon precipitous 
hills, and is not Nottingham fo?— 
And as the mountains ftood about 
Jerufalem,do theynot fo about Not- 
tingham? And as there were two fa- 
mous afcents in Jerufalem, is it not 
fo in Nottingham?—I need not tell 
you, that the foul of man is a preci 
ous thing, and the lofs thereof fad 
in any country; yet methinks in the 
agueith parts of Kent and Effex, 
where I have feenfometimes a whole 
parith fick together, the fouls, that 
‘mifcarry thence, feem but to 
from purgatory to hell; but thofe, 
that perifh out of Nottinghamihire, 
go from heaven to hell. Whena 
ul mifcarries out of Nottingham- 
fhire, methinks in melancholy vi- 
fions J fee the infernal {pirits flock- 
ing about it, and faying, Art thou 
come from thofe pleafant mountains 
to thefe Stygian lakes?” &c. &t.— 
Was it worth a man’s while tocome, 
as the preacher tells his auditors he 
did, ‘‘ tweaty-four miles in flabby 
weather’’ to preach fuch ftuff as 
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this? —Everla/ting Covenant, by 
Marmaduke Fames. 

Monf. Du Pin, among various 
methods of expounding {fcripture, 
{peaks of what he calls Vitera com - 
mentaries, “* Vhefe explain the true 
fenfe and meaning of the words of 
the text; nor are they confined on- 
ly to the immediate tignification of 
the words and terms, bat take in al- 
fo all the proper, natural and necef- 
fary fenfes of the text; and thus the 
allegorical fenfe of the firft fort of 
commentaries will come into thefe, 
as well as the literal. ‘The earlieft 
fathers, although they feem to have 
had more regard to the allegorical 
than the literal fenfe, in their dif- 
courfes and commentaries addreffed 
to Chriftians ; yet they did not for 
that reafon neglect or defpife the li- 
teral fenfe, as is evident from their 
dogmaticaltreatifes againft the Jews 
and heretics. They knew very well, 
that thole arbitrary fenfes were not 
to be brought iv proof of any thing, 
but that the satural and neceffary 
Jenfe of the prophets, or other paf- 
fages of {cripture, was only fit to be 
ufedin confirmation of their doctrines. 
Thus St. Juftin, in his dialogue with 
‘Trypho, clears up the natural fenfe 
of the prophecies, and examines 
their proper fignification. In like 
manner alio Ireneus, in his works 
Adverfus Herefes, oppofes to the 
allegorical explications of the Va- 
Jentinians and Gnoftics, to prove 
their fabulous doétrines, the true 
and natural fenfe of the fame paf- 
fages they fo abufed. Therefore 
Jerom tays upon Matth. xii. Pius 
quidem fenfus, fed nunquam para- 
bola et dubia enigmatum intelligen- 
tia poteft ad authoritarem dogma- 
tum proficere. The fathers always 
in their dogmatical works, adhered 
clofely to the literal fenfe of holy 
feripture; neverthelefs, intheir com- 
mentaries, which were either ho- 
milies, or other works made for the 
inftrution and edification of the 
faithful, they took the liberty to 
make ufe of allegorical and arditra- 
ry fenfes, without-dwelling long up- 
en the literal. Diodorus, of Tarius, 
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was one of the firft that applied him- 
felf to this literal way of comment- 
ing, and he was followed by Theo- 
doret, Theophyla@, Ocecumenius, 
Procopius, of Gaza, the learned Ifi- 
dore and Chryfoftom; the latter is 
certainly the man who has excelled 
moft, & has givenproof of thebeauty 
and advantage ot this way of writ- 
ing.”’ Du Pin’s Meth. of Stud. 
Divin. chap. viii. 

What Monf. Du Pin calls allego- 
rical, and arbitrary fenles of holy 
{cripture, have been pleaded for by 
fome good men, on account of the 
excellent eff2s which are produc- 
ed by them on the hearers. We beg 
leave to obferve wo things. I. 
None but flerling moral effe@s can 
be admitted in evidence bere. A 
great concourfe of hearers, a clofe 
attention to the preacher, an affecti- 
onate moving of the pailions, loud 
acclamations of praife, and many o- 
ther fuch effects, we all know, 
may be produced by athoutand cir 
cumitances foreign from the cner- 
gy of the holy fpirit; none of thefe, 
therefore, ought to be confidered 
as demonftrative of the prefence and 
approbation of the Supreme Beine in 
point of religion. 2. The nobles? r0- 
ral effe2s have been fometimes pro- 
duced by means, which were neither 
Spiritual, nor good in themfelves.— 
Some have been converted to Chrif- 
tianity by reading Virgil. Is Virgil’s 
fourth.eclogue therefore a good and 
Spiritual fenfe of Holy Scripture? 

The beit Englifh preachers have 
always aimed at the moral good af 
their hearers, and they have fuppot- 
ed, that what Monf. Du Pin cails 
the natural and neceffury fenf2 ot 
fcripture, was be} calculatéd to pro- 
duce moral effects. 

The following remarks of the 
Archbifhop of Cambray, are not fo- 
reign from this article. “ If the 
clergy applied themfelves to the an- 
cient way of making homilies, we 
fhould then have two different forts 
of preachers. They who have no 
vivacity or a poetical genius, would 
explain the Scriptures clearly, with- 
outimitating its livelynoble manner: 
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and if they expounded the word of 
God judicioufly, andfupported their 
doctrine by an exemplary life, they 
would be very preachers. 
They would have what St. Ambrofe 
requires, a chatte ing, clear 

ile, full of weight and gravity; 
without affeing elegance, or de- 
fpifing the fmoothnefs and graces 
of language. The other fort hav- 
ing a poetical turn of mind, would 
explain the Scripture in its own file 
and figures, and by that means be- 
come accomplithed preachers. One 
fort wouldinitructpeople with clear 
ne/i, force and dignity: and the o~ 
ther would add to this powerful in- 
ftruction, the fublimity, the exthe 
Jfiafin, and vehemence of feripture: 
fo that it would (if I may fo fay) be 
entire, and living in them, as much 
as it can be in men who are not mi- 
raculoufly infpired from above.’ ’—~ 
Fenelon’s Dialogues om Eiaquence, 
dial. iii, 
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XLVLL JT TPON Nero’s being the 
U firft of the Czefars who 
periecuted Chriftianity, ‘Tertullian 
remarked, That itis our glory that 
fuch a map began to condemn us; 
for he that knows any thing of Ne- 
yo, will readily conclude, that he 
could only condemn what was ex- 
cellent and infinitely valuable. 
XLVIL, St. Paviin, onthe love 
that God requires of us, thus ex- 
prefles himfelt. What thanks do we 
owe to God, who, though we are fo 
much indebted to him, demands 
our loye only todifcharge our debts! 
Doth he not hereby teach us, that 
poor and infolvent as we are, we 
may be freed from all we owe him? 
Let no man, therefore, fay it is im- 
pothble he can pay this debt; for 
po man can fay he has not an heart! 
No facrifices; no prefents; no pain- 


ful labor are required of us, We 
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ve, in ourfelves, a fufficiency to 
farcly our creator and divine bene» 
factor; for we are mafters of our 
owa love, Offer that to God, and 
no more will be required, 

XLIX. Philofophers, fays St. Je- 


rom, highly efteem the thought of 
Plato, That all the life of wife men 
is a meditation of death. St. 


Paul’s expreflion is much ftronger, 
1 die daily. For to aét, is very dif- 
ferent from endeavoring to act ;— 
and there is a great diftinction be- 
tween living to die, and dying to 
hive. 

L, St. Jerom, inviting a Roman 
lady to retire to Bethlehem, com- 

res that village to Rome in the 

lowing manner. In this obfcure 
place, fays he, the creator of the 
world was born, Here he was wrap- 
ay in fwaddling-cloaths; owned 

y fhepherds; diicovered by a ftar, 

ad worthipped by wife men, To 
me this place appears more hol 
than the capitol, There, indeed, 
are the trophies of the apoftles and 
martyrs; there the faith was preach- 
ed, and idols were thrown down; 
and there alfo, the Chriftian name 
daily becomes more glorious. But 
there likewife, ambition, pride and 
vanity reign; there compliments are 
exchanged; there flattery and falfe- 
hood triumph; there men hear and 
tell news; are always ina crowd 
and hurry, which is entirely oppo- 
fite to a retired fpirit, and the re- 
pofe of folitude. 

LI. ‘The faint, laft mentioned, 
fays of the amiable Marcella; Who 
has ever heard any thing difagreea- 
ble of her that he could believe? 
Who could believe ill of her, with- 
out condemning himfelf, at the fame 
time, for ill nature; without think- 
ing himfelf wicked and infamous? 
peaking of her apparel, he fays: 
She had garments that would pre- 
ferve her from the cold, but not of- 
fend modefty. She could not ea- 
dure gold inher ring nor ia her feal ; 


fhe chofe rather to rfe her 
wealth among the poor, to de- 
corate her perfon with it, or keep it 
in her coffer, 
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Lil. You line the walls of your 
houfes, faid St, Ambrofe to rich mit 
ers, with the fineft tapeftry, and, at 
the fame time, ftrip men of their ap- 
pare!! A man of poverty begs at 
your door for alms, and inftead of 
being anxious for his relief, your 
great concern is with what fort of 
marble you fhall make the pave- 
ment of your galleries! A man, in 
vain, alks bread, while your horfes 
champ gold between their teeth! 
The people die with hunger, while 
the diamond in vour ring might fave 
the lives of-thoufands! The poor 


“are made ufe-of to fearch for gold 


in the bowels of the earth, and yet, 
in their diftrefs, gold is denied 
them! 

LIT, St. Jerom,tomenofthischa- 
racier, fays; Gold thines ees. 
out a!l your houfes; on the walls; 
on theceiliogs; on the pillars; while 
Chrift, in the perfon of the poor, 
dies with hunger before your door! 





Tas CENSOR. 
Numeer Xfi. 
Uf there be found fome who are la- 


boriaus in reading and Study, and . 


yet idle in Bufinefs and Action, 

this proceeds not from Learning, 

but from forme Weaknefs or Soft- 
mefi of Body or Mind, fuch as 

Seneca fpeaks of 3 “* Quidam 

(faith be) tam fuzit umbratiles ut 

putent inturtide efje quicquid in 

luce oft. 
Lorp Bacon. 
“HOULD perfons poffeffed of 
uncommon abilities, either na- 
taral or acquired, be refpecied on- 
ly in proportion to their utility in 

e world, how often would wit 
and knowledge become the fubject 
of cenfure and contempt! 

How many have fuffered the luf- 
tre of fuperior talents to be obfcured 
by retirement; become ufeleis by 
indolence, or pernicious throngh 
yice! 
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Neither their own honor and feli- 
city : “Nor yet, a regard for the 
happinefs of others, could occafion 
them to aét with propriety ; and 
inftead of being a blefing to man- 
kid, they have been to fociety, 
either an incumbrance, or the caufe 
of everv fenfible unhappineis.— 
Such deportment, however, can 
not, agreeable to our Motto, be juit- 
ly regarded as areproach to learn- 
ing. 

Several examples of fuch a cha- 
tacter, even of the prefent period, 
might be exhibited; bet to avoid 
perionality to the living, liberty 
will be taken with the name of one, 
who, for more than two centuries 
paft, hath been removed from this 
earthly fcene, and who, therefore, 
is as incapable of being tnjured by 
the cenfure, as of receiving benetit 
from the applaufe of men. 

As no injuftice is dcne to his 
memory, and as his defective con- 
dud is difplayed only for the ad- 
vantage‘of others, it is prefumed 
the action will be deemed juttifiable, 
which prefents a fketch of his me- 
mois. 

The perfon alluded to may juftly 
be regarded as a prodizry_ of htera- 
ture ; he received his education at 
St. Andrews, in Scotland, and was 
known by the appellation of the 
“admirable CriGuton.” And 
though it does not appear he was 
indolent, nor defirous to propar:te 
vice, his very extraordinary onder- 
ftanding, however, did not prevent 
his being affeSted by vanity, and 
attached to ignoble pleafures, which 
were his unhappineds, aud .'1¢ caufe 
of ins untimely death, 

Ic is related of him, that fach was 
his proficiency in learning, that 
when only in the twenty-firit year 
of his age, he repaired to Paris, and 
afixed on the gate of the College 
of Navarre, a challenge to the 
learned of that univerfity, inviting 
them to difpute with him, on a cer- 
tain day ; offering his opponents, 
whoever they fhould Se, the choice 
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of ten languages, and of all the fa- 
culties and {ciences. 

At the time appointed, three 
thoufand auditors aflembled, and 
four Doftors of the church, and 
hity matters were his antagoniits. 
One of which ingenioufly confef- 
fed, that the Doctors were vanquifh 
ed; that he gave proofs of know- 
ledge above the attainment of man; 
and that even an hundred years, 
pafied by any other genius, with- 
out coniuning time for the recep- 
tion of food, and for the purpofe 
of fleep, would not be fufficient for 
the acquilition of his learning. 

After a difputation of nine hours, 
he was prelented by the Prefident 
and Proteiiors, with a d:amond and 
purie of gold, and dilmiffed with 
repeated acclamations. 

From Paris he went to Rome. 


' At this city, he made a fimilar chal- 


lenge to that at Paris, and, in the 
preience of the Pope and Cardi- 
nals, obtained the fame fuccefs. 

After this, at Venice, he con- 
tracted an acquaintance with Al- 
dus Manutius, by whom he was 
introduced to the learned of that 
place. 

He next vifited Padua, where he 
engaged in another public difputa- 
tion, beginning his performance 
with an extemporal poem in praife 
of the city and affembly, then pre- 
fent, and concluded with an orati 
go, equally unpremeditated,in praife 
of ignorance. 

He afterwards publifhed another 
challenge, in which he declared 
himfelt ready to dete@ the errors 
of Aritotle, and all his commen- 
tators, cither in the common forms 


- of logic, or inany which his anta- 


goniits fhould propofe of an hun- 
dred different kinds of verfe. 

Thefe acquirements of learning, 
however itupendous, were not gain- 
ed at the expence of any pleafure 
which youth generally indulges, 
nor by the omifhon of any accom- 
plifhment which can adorn a gen- 
tleman. 

He practifed, in great perfection, 
the arts of drawing and painting ; 


he was an eminent performer in 
mufic both vocal and inftrumental ; 
he danced with uncommon grace- 
fulnefs, and on the day fucceeding 
his difputation at Paris, he exhi- 
bited his {kill in horfemanthip be- 
fore the Court of France, where, 
at a public match at tilting, he bore 
away the ring upon his lance fifteen 
time together. 

He excelled alfo in domeftic 
games of lefs dignity and reputati- 
on: And in the interval between his 
challenge and difputation at Paris, 
he fpent fo much of his time at 
cards, dice and tennis, that a lam- 
poon was fixed upon the gate of the 
Sorbonne, directing thofewho would 
fee this monfter of erudition, to 
look for him at the tavern. 

So extenfive was his acquaintance 
with life and manners, that in an 
Italian comedy, compofed by him- 
felt, and ated before the Court of 
Mantua, he is faid to have perfon- 
ated fifteen feveral charaéters. In 
all which, indeed, he might happi- 
ly have fucceeded without difficulty, 
fince he had fuch a power of retens 
tion, that on once hearing an ora- 
tion of an hour in length, he would 
perfectly repeat it, and in the reci- 
tal follow the fpeaker through all 
his variety of tone and geiticula- 
tion. 

Tr >erfon of Crighton was par- 
ticularly comely; and he poffeffed 
fuch activity and ftrength, that, in 
fencing, he would fpring at one 
bound, the length of twenty feet 
upon his adverfary; and he ufed 
the fword, in either hand, with fuch 
force and dexterity, that fcarce any 
one had courage to encounter 
him. 

His {kill in arms was not lefs than 
his learning ; nor was his valor in- 
ferior to his fkill. 

Agreeable to the cuftom of the 
barbarous age in which he lived, at 
Mantua, there was a prize fighter, 
who had defeated the moft celebrat- 
ed mafters of this art, in many parts 
of Europe ; and in Mantua, where- 
in he then refided, had killed three 
who entered the lift againft him, 
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and the repented his having 
granted him protection. 

Crighton, beholding this terror 
of the univerfe with indignation, 
offered to ftake fifteen hundred 
ponent mount the ftage againft 

im. 

The Duke of Mantua, with fome 
reluctance, confented to the action, 
and on the day allotted, the cum- 
batants appeared. Their weapon 
was that of a fingle rapier, theo 
newly introduced into Italy. 

The prize fighter advanced, ina 
manner moft violent and fierce. 
Crighton contented himfelf calmly 
to ward his pafles, and fuffered him 
to exhauft his vigor by his own 
fury, and then himfelf became the 
affailant; he prefledon his antagonitt 
with fuch force and agility, that 
thrice he pierced him through the 
body, and’ ifaw him expire. He 
then divided the prize he had won 
among the widows, whofe huifbands 
this perfon had flain. 

But what was the end of Crigh- 
ton himfelf ? 

The Duke of Mantua, being fen- 
fible of his accomplifhments, en 
trufted him with the tuition of his 
fon Vincentio di Gouzaga; a li 
bertine prince of turbulent difpo- 
fition. 

But the honor of Crighton was 
of fhort continuance. For in one 
of his nocturnal ambulations of 
pleafure, through the ftreets, with 
his guitar in his hand, he was un- 
expectedly attacked by fix men in 
matks. 

In this exigence, neither his cou 
rage nor fiill deferted him ; he op- 

olfed them with fuch activity and 
fire, that they were foon difperfed, 
and their leader difarmed, who, un- 
making, difcovered himfelf to be 
the prince, his pupil. 

Crighton, falling on his knees, 
took iis own {word by the point, 
and prefented it to the prince, who 
inftantly feized it, and inftigated, 
as fome conceive, by jealouty, or, 
agreeable to the opinion of others, 
by the rage of intoxication and 
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brutal refentment, thruft him thro’ 
the heart. 

Thus was the admirable Crighton 
reduced to that ftate, in which he 
could excel the meaneft of mankind 
onlybya few thadowy honors paidto 
his memory. The court of Man- 
tua teftified their efteem for him by 
a public mourning; cotemporary 
wits were profufe in their encomi- 
ums on him, and the palaces of 
Italy were ornamented with pic- 
tures, reprefenting him on horfe- 
back, with a lance 1n one hand, and 
a book in the other. 

Had his conduét been governed 
by fobriety and wifdom, how ufeful 
might he have been to the world! 
How honorable to himielt and to 
virtue! How ornamental to fcience 
and humanity ! 








TRUTH ENFORCED. 
OCIAL intercourfe is imprioted 
in thévery nature and fotm of 
our conititutions. It is an article of 
fo great importance to our prefent 
weltare,that we cannot pollibly long 
fubfift without it. “ We are mem- 
bers one of another,” and tlcrefore 
ought to guard againit every cir- 
cumitance, that may tend, in any 
refpect, to weaken the bonds of fo- 
ciety. ruth is the band of union, 
and the balis of human happinets. 


As nothing is fo etlential to the pro- 


moiuon Of muiual coufdence, as a 
ftri&t regard to trath; fo nothing is 
fo likely to fubvert fociety, as the 
viGlation of this virtue. For mutual 
conhdence is the chief cement of all 
focial intercourfe, and is founded 
upon fidelity: without truth there 
is no reliance upon language, no 
confidence in friendthip, and no fe- 
curity in promifes and oaths. If 
men as members of fociety, either 
refufe to difcharge their engage- 


ments, or deviate from the trut!:, 
they not only fap the very founda- 
tion of focial intercourfe, but alio 
forfeit their ow 
fidence of mankind. 
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Truth is fo requifite to e 
as well as preferve a et ae 
ftanding between individuals, that 
every man not only expects, but de- 
fires it from others. Even the moft 
common liar, the falfeft witnefs, and 
the moft perfidious covenant break - 
er, are very anxious to have others 
tell the truth to them; and none 
are more ready to complain than 
they,.if they have it not. Hence if 
we obferve the very obvious rule of 
equity, viz. ** of doing as we would 
be done unto, ’ we thall not only 
take care to {peak truth ourfelves, 
bat have a right to claim it from o- 
thers. 

But falfiry and deceit are never fo 
culpable in any one, as when they 
are perpetrated under the cloak of 
righteoufnefs. None are capable of 
deceiving their fellow-creatures fo 
effectually, as when they previouf- 
ly ingratiate themfelves into their 
favor, by being difquifed under the 
matk of probity, fidelity or veracity. 
Contequently the greater diligence 
2 manufes to procure the confi- 
dence of any one, the more heinous 
is his offence, if he does it purpofe- 
ly to deceive. For what treachery 
can be more aggravated, what vil- 
Jainy more bale and uogratetel, than 
firft to railea confidence and then 
deceive it. 

A perfon addicted to the vice of 
lying, is not only an enemy to focie- 
ty, but to his own private intereft; 
for whatever prefent advantage he 
reaps, it is purchafed at the expence 
of his character and good name, 
which he will hardly redeem. If 
falfhood and deceit once ferve his 
turn, it is as much as he has aright 
to expec from it, particularly if he 
is detected. When a man has for- 
feited his credit, nothing will ferve 
his tura, neither truth nor falfhood; 
he will fearcely gain credit to what 
he fays, even when he fpeaks truth; 
butfo long as he is true and juttin all 
his dealings, he is entitled to all 
the advantages of fociety. If man- 
kind cannot charge him with the 
violation of truth, in any refpect, 
they will of courfe credit what he 
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Even his oath is di For the 
fame bafe motive that hath induced 


him to break his word, or to {peak. 
what is not true, may probably en- 
duce him to break his oath. «The 
leaft ah + ep ofa fonts vera- 
city, very juftly weakens his credit, 
an iegtined him of all mutaal con- 
fidence. 

It is the univerfal confent of man- 
kind, in general, to treat a liar with 
that {corn and contempt he fo juftly 
merits. And yet this, prt very 
difagreeable, is not the worlt confe- 
quence arifing from this vice; for 
while he is thus fcorned and defpif- 
ed by men, as having perverted the 
very bafis of converfation, he is 
* held in abomination’’ of that be- 
ing, who is very eminently ftiled a 
God of Truth, and who hath de 
ftined toperdition, ‘‘ whofoever lov- 
eth or maketh a fie.” 

Mankind fhould maintain a ftrict 
regard to truth in conformity to the 
character of their heavenly father; 
“* whofe words are true.” His pro- 
mifes are fure and certain; falfhood 
is as impoihble to iim as any other 
imperfection. ‘* God is nota man 
that he thould lie.’’? With him there 
is no variablenefs nor fhadow of 
turning. And, therefore, if men are 
defirous to merit the title of bein 
his children, they muft ftrive te imie 
tate him in this pact of his moral 
character. 

‘They fhould likewife maintain a 
ftri& regard to truth, in conformity 
to the example of their immaculate 
Saviour. He came into the world 
** to bear witneds to the truth.’’ He 
was a faithful and true witnefs, and 
revealed the will of God with the 
greateit exacinefs; his converfation 
was free from all evil; * no guile 
was found im his mouth.” 

But as truth is exemplified in the 
characters of our heavenly Father, 
and in his only begotten Son, fo is 
it alfo enforced, by many injune- 
tions in the holy feripture. “ Let 
every man fpeak truth with his 
neighbor.”? ** Do nothing againft 
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the truth.” “ Whatfoever things 
are true, think on thefe thing.’’— 
And the prohibition of lying is in 
both the Old and New Teftament 
abfolute. “ Lie not oneto another.” 
Such injunétions and prohibitions 
fafficiently explain to us the divine 
will in this refpect, and ought fo 
to influence our conduét, as to 
make us very cautious to maintain 
the ftricteft attachment to veracity, 
in all our words and actions. The 
pleafures and rewards of it are in- 
exprefhbly gréat, and afford the 
greatett fatisfaction; it frees us from 
all the anxiety and confufion, intu 
which the oppofite conduct would 
involve us; for truth is fo plain and 
fimple, it requires no art. It is al- 
waysconfiftent with irfelf, and needs 
mothing to help it out; whereas a 
lie is troublefome and needs mahy 
more to confirm it. Truth gives 
boldnefs to the countenance, as well 
as firmnefs and intrepidity to our 
a¢tions. Cultivate, therefore, facied 
truth, as a fund of felf-complacence 
of refpeéct and love to others, and of 
favor with Almighty God! Labor 
to attain venerable charaéter of 
“¢ an Ifraelite indeed in whom is no 
uile!’? Be fincere and undiffem- 
led in difcourfe; and in particular 
avoid ftrong and pofitive affertions, 
for they generally promote oaths 
and curfes in order to fupport and 
confirm them, and thus too often 
add the guilt of profanenefs to that 
of falfity. Never indulge in the too 
common practice of telling marvel- 
lous and extraordinary relations; 
for either your credulity will be ri- 
diculed, or your veracity doubted. 
In fhort, maintain on all occafions, 
plain, fimple natural truth; and then 
ou will not only fupport fociety, 
ut preferve your integrity, and, in 
fome meafure obtain the approbati- 
on of your heavenly Father! For be 
affured, “‘ that the lips of truth thall 
be had in honor, thall be eftablithed 
for ever; but a lying tongue is but 
for a moment.” 


Ve... Il. No. 6. 
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A Parapuraset on Psatm XII. 


‘THis pfalm, which is thought to 
have been written on the occa- 
fion of David’s flight to the monn- 
tainous parts of Judea, alludes to 
the counfel of Ahithophel, and the 
outrage David had received from 
the curling of Shemei. He com- 
forteth himfelf with God s judg- 
ment on the wicked, and confidence 
in God’s mercy. 

Ver. 1. Help thou me, O Lord, 
for the upright manis not to be founds 
for the faithful fail among the child- 
ren of men. 

2. They {peak fal/hood every one 
with his neighbor, with flattering 
lips, and with a deceitful heart. 

3. But the Lord fhall cutthemoff, 
and every tongue that fpeaketh vaiz 
imaginations, like the counfels of A- 
bithophel, and proud things. 

4. They fay, with our tongue, and 
vain councils, will we prevail; our 
lips are our own, who is Lord over 
us? ‘ 

s- For the oppreflion of my /er- 
vant, for his fighing and diftre/, 
now will I arife, (faith the Lord) 
I will in oppofition to the proud boa/t- 
er fet him 1m fafety. 

6. And I know for my encourage- 
ment, the words of the Lord are 
pure, as filyer tried in a furnace fe- 
ven times. 

9. For thou qwi/t keep the godly, 
O Lord, thou thalt preferve them 
from this rebellious people, and tor 
ever. 

8. Nor need I be caft down at 
their evil devices; for I know the 
wicked walk on every fds of me, 
Such as Shemei, when the vileit men 
are exalted. 





For the Chriftian’s, Scholar’s, and 
Farmer’s Magazine. 
An ADDRESS ro YOUTH. 
\ , J HEN entering upon the ftage 
of life, when juit beginning 
to act ." part, will you deliver 
4 
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yourfelves up, at {0 critical a time, 
to floth and pleafure? Will you re- 
fufe to liften to any counf but 
humour? Will you attend to no o- 
ther purfuit than that of amufement? 
Will you allow yourfelves to float 
carelefsly on the itream of life, rea- 
dy ro receive any dire@ion which 
the current of tafhion may chance to 
give you? What can you expeé to 
ollowfromfuch beginnings! While 
fy many around you are undergo- 
ing the fad confequences of a hike 
indifcretion for what reaion fhall not 
thofe confequences extend to you? 
Shall happinefs grow up to you of 
its own accord, aad folicit your ac- 
ceptance, when, to the reft of man- 
kind, it is the fruit of long cultiva- 
tion, and the acquifition of much la- 
bor ?—Deceive not yourfelves!—— 
Whatever be your rank, Providence 
will not, for ydur fake, reverfe its 
eftablithed order. The Author of 
your being hath enjoined you to 
* ponder the paths of your feet; to 
remember your Creator io the days 
of your youth.’ He hath decreed, 
that they only “ who feck after wif- 
dom, thall find its”” that “ fools fhall 
be afflicted becaufe of their tranf- 
refhons;”’? and that * whofo re- 
ufeth inftruction, fhall deftroy his 
own foul.’’ By liftening to thefe ad- 
Monitions, and tempering the viva- 
city of youth with a proper mixture 
of ferious thought, you may enfure 
chearfulnefs for the reft of life. 
Look forward to thofe plans of 
lite, which either your circumftan- 
ces have fuggefted, or re friends 
have propofed, you will not hefitate 
to acknowledge, that in order to 
purfue them with advantage, fome 
previous difcipline is requitite. 
Whatever is to be your profefhion, 
no education is more neceilary to 
your fuccefs, than the acquirement 
of virtuous difpofitions and habits. 
This is the univerfal preparation for 
every charaéter, every ftation in life. 
Bad as the world is, refpect is al- 
ways paid to virtue. Inthe ufual 
courfe of human affairs it will be 
found, that a plain underftanding, 
joined with acknowledged worth, 
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contributes more to profperity, than 
the brighteft parts without probity 
orhonor. Whether fcience, or bu- 
finefs, or public life be your aim 
virtue ftill enters, for a pritici 
fhare, into all thofe great depart. 
ments of fociety. Itis conneéted 
with eminence in every liberal art; 
with reputation, in every branch of 
fairand ufeful bufinefs; with diftine- 
tion, in every public ftation. The 
vigor which it gives the mind, and 
the weight which it adds to charac- 
ter; the generous fentiments which 
it breathes, the undaunted fpirit 
which it infires, the ardor of dili- 
— which it quickens, the free- 

om which it procures from perni- 
cious and difhonorable avocations, 
arethe foundations of all that is high 
in fame, or great in fuccefs, among 
men. 

Do you poffefs ornamental or en- 
gaging endowments? Virtue is a ne- 
ceilary as in order to their 
fhining with proper luftre. Feeble 
are the attractions of the faireft 
form, if it be fufpected that nothing 
within correfponds to the pleafing 
appearance without. Short are the 
triumphs of wit, when it is fuppof- 
ed to be the vehicle of malice. By 
whatever arts you may, at firft, at- 
tract the attention, you can hold the 
efteem, and fecure the hearts of o- 
thers, only by amiable difpofitions, 
and the accomplifhmems of the 
mind. Thefe are the qualities whofe 
influence will laft, when the luftre 
of all that once {parkledand dazzled 
fhall have pafled away. 

Shall, then, the feafon of youth be 
barren of improvernent, fo effential 
to your future felicity and honor? 
Now is the feed-time of life; and 
accordingto “what you fow, you 
fhall reap.’? Your charaéter is now, 
under divine afliftance, of your own 
forming; your fate is, in fome mea- 
fure, put into your own hands.— 
Your nature is yet pliant and foft. 
Habits have not eftablithed their do- 
minion. Prejudices have not pre- 
occupied your underftanding, ‘Fhe 
world has not had time to contract 


aad debale your affections ——All 
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your powers are more vigorous, dif- 
embarrafled and free, then they will 
be at any future period. Whatever 
impulfe you now give to your de- 
fires and patlions, the direétion is 
likely to continue. It will form the 
channel in which your life is to run ; 
may, it may determine its everlaft- 
ing iffue. In the fucceflion of the 
featons, cach, by the invariable laws 
of nature, affects the produétions of 
what is next in courfe; fo, in human 
life,every period of our age, accord- 
ing as it is well or ill {pent, influen- 
ces the happinefs of that which is 
to follow. Virtuous youth gradual- 
ly brings forward accomplilhed and 
fiourifhing manhood; andfuch man- 
hood pafles of itfelf, without uneafi- 
nefs, into refpectable and tranquil 
old age. But when nature is turn~ 
ed out of its regular courfe, diforder 
takes place in the moral, juft as in 
the vegetable world. If the {pring 
put forth no blofloms, in fyummer 
there will be no beauty, and in au- 
tumn no fruit. So, if youth betrifled 
away without improvement, man- 
hood will be contemptible, and old 
age miferable. If the beginnings of 
Iite have _ vanity, its latter end 
can be no &her than vexation of {pi- 
rit. 

Having thus endeavored, to con 
wince you of the necefhity of an ear- 
ly attention to your conduét in life, 
and to the duties of religion, I fhall 
now point out thoefe virtues, with 
which, while you are ftudious to or- 
nament your perfons, I heartily with 
you would adorn your mind. 

Firft, I would recommend piety 
to God. With this I begin, both as 
the foundation of good morals, and 
as a difpolition particularly graceful 
and becoming in youth. To be void 
of it, argues.a cold heart, deftitute 
ot fome of the beit affections which 
belong to that age. Youth ig the 
feafon of warm and generous emoti- 
ons. The heart fhould then, fpan- 
taneoufly, rife into the admiration 
of what is great, glow withthe love 
of what is excellent, and melt at the 
difcoyery of tendernefs and go0o0d- 
. pefs.——-Where can any object be 
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found fo proper to kindle thofe af+ 
feétions,as the Father of the univerfe, 
the Author of all felicity? Unmoved 
by veneration, can you contemplate 
that grandeur of majefty, which his 
works every where difplay? Un- 
touched by gratitude, can you view 
that profufion of good, which, in 
this pleafing feafon of life, his beni- 
ficent hand pours around you?— 
Look up tothe Supreme Being, as 
the infpirer of all the friendfhip 
which has ever been fhown you b 
others; himfelf, your beft, your fir 
friend; formerly, the fupporter of 
your infancy, the guide of your 
childhood; now, the guardian of 
your youth, and the hope of your 
coming years. View religious ho- 
mage, as a natural expreflion of gra- 
titude to him for all his goodne/s. 
Confider it as the fervice of the God 
of your fathers; of him, to whom 
your parents devoted you; of him, 
whom in former ages your anceitors 
honored; and by whom they are 
now rewarded, and bleffed in hea- 
ven. Connected with fo many ten- 
der fenfibilities of foul, let religion 
be with you, not the cold offspring 
of {peculation, but the warm di¢tate 
of the heart. 

Yet remember, the underftanding 
is requifite to give a proper dire¢ti- 
on todevout afieQions. You mult 
endeavor, therefore, to acquire juit 


views, both of the great principles 


of natural religion, and of the pecu- 
liar doétrines of the gofpel. For 
this end ftudy the facred icriptares. 
—Confuit fuch books chiefly which 
are repof:torics of uleful knowledge; 
whereby your paflions may be con- 
trouled, your faith ftrenetheaed, 
your ideas enlarged, and your con- 
dudt regulated. 

Let no wantonnels of youthful 
{pirks, no compliance with th 
temperate mirth o! b 
tray you iwto protane fallies. De- 
fides the quilt which is thercby in- 


ta.a sy 


> In- 


others, ever - 


curred, nothing gives a more odious 
appearance of petulance and pre- 
fumption to youth, than the atfec- 
tation of treating religion with levi- 


ty. Inftead of being an evidence 
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of fuperior underftanding it difco- 
vers a hallow mind; which, vain 
of the firft fmatterings of know- 
ledge, prefumes to make light of 
what the reft of mankind revere. 

Do not imagine, that when ex- 
horted to be religious, you are called 
upon to hecome melancholy, or to 
ereét yourfelves into fupercilious re- 
provers of thofe around you. The 
ipirit of true religion breathes gen- 
tlenefs and affability. It gives a na- 
tive, unaffected eafe to the behavior. 
It is focial, kind and chearful; far 
removed from that gloomy and illi- 
beral tuperitition which clouds the 
brow, fharpens, the temper, dejects 
the fpirit, and teaches men to fit 
themfelves for another world, by 
neglecting the concerns of this.— 
Let your religion, on the contrary, 
connect preparation for heaven, with 
an honorable difcharge of the duties 
of active life. Let it be affociated 
in your imagination, with all that is 
manly and ufeful; with whatfoever 
things are true, are juft, are pure, 
arelovely,are of good report, where- 
ver there is any virtue, and where- 
ver there is any praife. Of fuch re- 
ligion difcover, on every proper oc- 
calion, that you are not afhamed; 
but avoid’ making any unneceflary 
oftentation of it before the world. 

To piety join modefty and docili- 
ty, reverence of your parents, and 
fubmithon to thofe who are your fu- 
periors in knowledge, in ftation, and 
in years. Dependence and obedi- 
ence belong to youth. Modefty is 
one of its chieteft ornaments; and 
has ever been efteemed a prefage of 
rifing merit. When entering on the 
coreer of life, it is your part not to 
aflume the reins as yet into your 
hands, but to commiz yourfelves to 
tie guidance of the more experien- 
ced, and to become wile by the wif- 
dom of thofe who have gone before 
you. 

Among the follies incident to 
youth, there are none which either 
deform its prefent appearance, or 
blaft the profpeét of its future prof- 
perity, more than felf-conceit, pre- 
fumption, and obftinacy. They fre- 





quently produce mifchiefs, which 
can never be repaired. Yet thefe are 
vices too commonly found among 
the young. Full of their own abili- 
ties, they deride the admonitions 
whicharegiventhembytheirfriends, 
as the timorous fuggeftions of age. 
Too wife to learn, too impatient to 
deliberate, too forward to be reftain- 
ed, they plunge, with precipitant 
indifcretion, into the midft of all the 
dangers with which life abounds. 
Pofitive as you now are in your 
opinions, and confident in your af- 
fertions, be aflured, that the time 
approaches when both men and 
things will appear to you in a diffe~ 
rent light. Many characters which 
ou now admire, will, by and by, 
bok in your efteem; and many opi- 
nions, of which you are at prefent 
moft tenacious, will alter as you ad- 
vance in years. Diftruft, therefore, 
that glare of youthful prefumption, 
which dazzles your eyes. Abound 
not in your own fenfe.———Put not 
yourfelves forward with too much 
eagernefs; nor imagine, that by the 
impetuofity of juvenile ardour, you 
can overturn fyftems which have 
been long eftablifhed, and change 
the face of the world, Learn notto 
think more highly of yourfelves 
than yououghtty think, but to think 
foberly. By patient and gradual pro- 
- apc in improvement, youmay,in 
ue time, command lafting efteem! 





Genuine LETTER from Mrs. Mary 
Love to her Hufband, the Reve- 
rend Chriftopher Love, suf be- 
Sore he was beheaded on Tower- 
Hill, London, on account of bis re- 
ligious Principles, and his anfwer, 
Lonpon, Aug. 21, 1651. 

SWEET HEART! 
I BESEECH you to obferve that 
itis your wife that writes to you. 
I hope, thou haft freely given up 
thy wife and children to the Lord 
God! who faid, leave thy fatherlefs 
children, I will preferve them alive, 
and let thy widows truft in me.— 
O! that the Lord would keep thee 
from having one troubled thought 
about thy relations. I defire to give 
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thyfelf freelyintothe Father’s hands, 
and not onlylook upon it as a crown 
of glory for thee to die for Chrift, 
but as an honor to me, that I fhould 
have a hulband w leave for Chriit. 
I dare not {peak to thee, nor have 
1a thought within myfelf of my un- 
f{peakable lois, but wholly keep my 
eye fixed upon thy unfpeakabie and 
inconceivable gain, ‘Thou leavett 
but a finful mortal wife, to be ever- 
Jaitinglymarried to the King of Glo- 
ry: Thou leaveft but children, and 
brethren, and {ifters, to goto the 
Lord Jeius, thy eldeft brother:— 
Thou leaveit friends, to go to the 
enjoyment of holy angels, and to 
the fpirit of juft men made perfect: 
Thou doft but leave earth for hea- 
ven; and, if natural thoughts begin 
to rife, I hope that fpirit of grace, 
that is within thee, will quell them, 
and knowing that all things below 
are but dung and drofs, in compa- 
rifon of thofe things above. I know 
thou keepeit thine eye fixed upon 
the lofs of earth, my dear! I know 
that God hath not only prepared 
glory for thee, and thee for it, but, 
4 am perfuaded, he will {weeten the 
way tor thee, to come to the enjoy- 
meat of it. And when thou art put- 
ting on thy cloaths that morning, 
think thou art putting on thy wed- 
ding cloaths, to go to be married to 
thy Redeemer!—When the mef- 
fenger of death comes to thee, let 
him not be dreadful to thee; but 
Jook upon him as the meflenger 
that brings thee good tidings of 
eternal lite! When thou goeft up to 
the fcaffold remember what thou 
toldeft me, “ It was but the chari- 
ot todrawtheetothyfather’shoufe.” 
When thou layeit down thy dear 
head, to receive the laft ftroke, re- 
member what thou faidft to me— 
** that though thy head was fevered 
from thy body, yet thy foul fhall be 
united to Jefus Chrift, the head in 
heaven.’’ And though it may feem 
bitter, that, by the hands of men, 
we are parted a little fooner than o- 
therwife we would have been, yet 
let us confider, it is the will of the 
Father ; befides we could not have 
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livedmuch longertogether onearth; 
it will not be long “ere we fhall en- 
joy one another in heaven. Ob! let 
us comfort one another with thefe 
fayings. Oh! be comforted; it is 
but a little while ’ere thou thalt be 
where the weary are at reft, and 
where the wicked fhall ceafe trom 
troubling thee. Oh! remember, that 
though thou eateft thy dinner with 
bitter herbs, yet thou fhalt have a 
joyful fupper with Jefus Chrift at 
night. And, my dear, by what I 
write to you, }] do not undertake to 
be a teacher to thee, for this comfort 
I have received of the Lord by thee. 
—lI hear a warrant is come to the 
Lieutenant; 1 am ready to think it 
may be concerning thee, to fend 
theetothy journey sendto-morrow, 
and that becaufe they may poflibly be 
hindred if they ftay until the day 
appointed; but, I am perfuaded, 
thou art fo far from being afraid of 
it, that thou doft long for the day, 
which, next under God, to hear of 
thy willingnefs to die, will be the 
greateft conffort inthe world. _ 

I can write no more, but commit 
thee to the hand of that God with 
whom thou and }, ere long, fhall be. 
Farewell, farewell. 

MARY LOVE. 





AN S W E R. 
My gracious Beloved! 

AM now going from a prifon to 

a palace. Iam now going to 
receive my wages. I am going into 
heaven, where there are two of my 
children, and leaving you on earth, 
where there are three of my babes. 
Thofe two above need none of my 
care,butthofethreebelow need yours. 
It comforts me to think two of my 
children are inthe bofom of Abra- 
ham, andthree of them will be 1n the 
armsof fuch a godly mother: I know 
you are a woman of a forrowful {pi- 
rit, yet be comforted; though your 
forrows ‘be great on account con- 
cerning your hufband’s going out 
of this world, yet your pains fhall 
be the lefs in bringing up yourchild- 
ren in the world. You hall bea 
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jovtul mother, though you be a fad 
widow. God hath many mercies in 
ftore for you: the prayers of ady- 
ing hufband for you will not be lot. 
—To my fhame I {peak it, I never 
prayed fo fervently for you when I 
was at liberty, as I] have done in pri 
fon. I cannot wre much, but I 
have afew practical councils to leave 
with you, viz. 

rft. Keep ander a found ortho- 
dox foul-fearching miniftry—Oh! 
there are mang deceivers gone out 
intothe world; but Chrift’s theep 
know his voice, and a ftranger the 
will not follow. Attend any caine 
ter that teaches the way of Godin 
truth, and follow David’s advice— 
Pfalms xix. 27. 

ad. Bring up your children in the 
knowledge and admonition of the 
Lord: the mother ought to be the 
teacher in the father’s ablence—— 
Prov. xxxi. x. ‘* The words that his 
mother taught him,” and Timothy 
was inftracted by his grandmother 
—1 Tim. i. 5. 

3d. Pray in yourfamily daily, that 
your’s may be in the families which 
call upon God. 

ath. Labor for a meek and quiet 
fpirit, which in the fight of God is 
of great price—1 Pet. iii. 4. 

sth. Pore not on the comforts you 
want, but upon the mercies you 
have; look rather at God's end in 
afliGing, than to meafure any de- 
gree of your affliction. 

6th. Labor to clear up your evi~ 
dence in heaven, when God takes 
from you the comforts of earth; fo 
that, as your fufferings do abound, 
your confolation in Chrift may a- 
bound much more. ‘Though it be 
good to maintain a holy jealoufy of 
the deceitfulnefs of the heart, yet it 
isill for youtocherithfearsand doubts 
touching, the truth of your graces. 

Ifever I had confidence touching 
the grace of another, Peter faid of 
Silvanus, Iam perfuaded chat this is 
the grace of God wherein ye ftand 
—1 Pet. v. 12. 

7th. O, my dear foul! wherefore 
doft thou doubt whofeheart hasbeen 
upright; whofe walk has been holy; 





I could venture my foul this day in 
a 


ch a confidence 


en foul’s ftead, 
ave Im you. 
8th. Whenyou find yourheartfecure, 
proud and preiuimptuous, then pore 
upon corruption more than grace; 
and when you find your ramet no 
ing and unbelieving, then look upon 
your graces without your infirmities, 

eth. Study the covenant of grace 
and mercies of Chriit; and you are 
intereftedin fuch a covenent that ac- 
cepts purpofes for performances,de- 
fires for deeds, fincerity tor perfeéti- 
on,the righteouinefs of JefusChrift, 
as ifit were your own alone. Oh, 
my leve! reft, reft thou in the love 
of God, in the bofom of Chrift. 

roth. Swallow up your will in the 
will pf God, It is a bitter cup we 
are to drink, but itis the cup our fae 
thers hath put into our hands. 

When Pau! was tofuT » at Jeru 
falem, the Chriftians could fay—— 
** The will of the Lord be done! O, 
fay ye fo when I go to Tower-hill, 
the will of the Lord be done!’’ 

aith. Rejoice in my joy. 

Thejoyot the Lordismy ttrength, 

Oh! let it be your’s alio. 

Dear wite, farewe'l; I will call 
=~ iny wife no more. I fhallice thy 

ace no more, yet] am not much 

troubled, for now J am going to the 
bridegroom the Lord j-ius,towhom 
I fhall be eternally married. 

rath. Refufe not to marry, when 
God effers unto you a fair opportu- 
nity; but be fare you marry in the 
Lord, and one of a good difpofition, 
that he may not grieve you, and one 
of a comfortable livelihood in the 
world, 

Farewell, dear love! and again.I 


fay farewell: the Lord Jefus be with - 


your fpirit: the maker of heaven 
and earth be a kind hufband to you, 
andthe father ofour Lord Jefus Chrift 
beafatherto yourchildren. So prays 
Your dying, yet moit 
affectionate friend, 
CHRIST. LOVE. 


From the Tower of London,the 23d 


day of Auguft, 1651, the day of 


my glorification, 
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A concise HISTORY of the ORIGIN and PROGRESS, among the 
moft ancient Nations, of Laws and Governmunt ;—of Arts and 
Manvuractures ;—of the Sciences ;—of Commerce and Navi- 
GatTion;—of the Axt Mititary ;—and of Manners and Cus- 


TOMS, 


ASTRONOMY. 
Ww muft never hope to be able 


to determine with certainty 
the precife time when men began 
to ftudy the courfe of the ftars.— 
The origin of aftronomy, if by this 
expreflion we underftand the fitt 
obiervations which were made on 
the motions of the heavenly bodies, 
is loft in the abyls of antiquity. 
We fee from the facred books, that, 
in the very firit ages,men mutt have 
had fomemethod of meafuringume. 
The calculation which Moles gives 
us of the length of the firft patri- 
archs lives, and the manner in 
which he deferibes the circumftan- 
ces of the deluge, leave us no room 
to doubt of this. The memory of 
thefe things was undoubtedly pre~ 
ferved by the pofterity of Shem, 
otherwife Mofes could not have 
informed us of the facts we have 
mentioned. 
Thefe remains of aftronomical 
knowledge, however, which might 


efcape the deluge, could not be of 


much fervice to the bulk of the 
defcendents of Noah. The deluge 
feems to have fwept away every 
monument of the arts and {ciences 
from all mankind, except Noah, 
and a few of his dilcendents, who 
continued in the place where that 
patriarch had fettled after he left the 
ark, 

Neceflity foon obliged the new 
inhabitants of the earth to ftudy 
the courfe of the ftars. The ope- 
rations of agriculture are regulated 
by the obfervation of the feafons. 
Wavigation depends on the motions 


and revolutions of the heavenly boe 
dies. Nothing but the divifion of 
time into years, months, &c. could 
introduce order into the affairs of 
civil fociety, and diftineuifh the 
feafons deftined to religious folem- 
nities. Men would foon apply 
therefore to the ftudy of a fcience 
of fuch general utility. Yet as there 
is no fcience which depends fo 
much on the glength of time as 
aftronomy, it muft have been vert 
long before it arrived at any great 
periection. * 

Thenations who were firft fettled 
under a regular form of govera- 
ment, would make the firft improve- 
ments in thisicience. The advan- 
tages of a fettled ftate and happy 
fituation, would enable them to 
make the earlieft and the greateft 
progrefs in this kind of knowledge. 
In Egypt and teveral parts of Afia, 
the air is perfeily pure and ferene 
almoft through the whole vear ; 
this gave their inhabitants a favor~ 
able opportunity of contemplating 
the heavens, and obferving the va 

/ 


rious motions of the flars, and of 
repeating the fame obfervations as 
often as it was neceflary. If mens 
telents are unfolded im proporsioh 


to the opportunities they have of 
exercifing them, how many attro- 
nomers would appear in Egypt, 
Chaidea and Arabia, countries {fo 
happily ficuated for the ftudyot that 
fcience ? Accordingly. the Baby!lo- 
mians and Egyptians were more 
famous than any other ancient na- 
tions, for their fkill and conftancy 
in obferving the motions of the hea- 
vealy bodies. 
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Every thing contributed to the 
improvement of aftronomy among 
the Babylonians. The great anti~ 
quity of their government, the beau- 
ty of their climate, the fituation of 
Babylon, in the midft of an im- 
menie plain, open on all fides, af- 
fording an unbounded profpe&, the 
moft proper for aftronomical ob- 
fervations. 

The way of life too of the firft 
inhabitants of Chaldea favored the 
progrefs of aftronomy. Tendin 
their flocks was one of their chie 
employments. Agriculture too was 
practifed by them in very earl 
times ; fo that pafling the greate 
part of their days and nights in the 
open fields, they had the various 
motions of the heavenly bodies 
conftantly in view. 

We may add further, that never 
any nation had fo great occafion for 
the knowledge of aftronomy, as 
the people of Chaldea. Thefe coun- 
tries confift, for the moft part, of 
immenfe plains, where loofe fands, 
driven about by the winds, leave no 
tracesof any road. The ftars, there- 
fore, are their only guides in their 
amis efpecially as the exceihve 
heat of the climate does not per- 
mit them to travel in the day- 
tme. 

The Chaldeans alfo have been ef- 
teemed byall antiquitythe inventors 
of judicial aftrology. This vain and 
ridiculous ftudy would oblige them 
to find out methods of determining 
the motions and afpects of the 
ftars. Without the knowledge of 
thefe things they could not draw 
their horofcopes. So that aftrono- 
my owes its greateft improvements 
to this frivolous art of reading the 
fates of men in the face of heaven. 

After thefe refletions, it will not 
appear furprifing, that the Chal- 
deans were ranked among the firit 
obfervers of the heavenly bodies. 
Belus, one of the frft kings of Ba- 
bylon, is even confidered as one of 
the inventors of aftronomy. But 
there are no monuments of thefe 
ancient difcoveries now remaining. 
They teil us, it is true, ofa spate 
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of aftronomical obfervations fent to 
Ariftotle from Babylon, by Callift- 
heties, who atteiided Alexarider in 
his expedition. This comprehend- 
ed, as they pretend, a {pace of 1907 
years, from the commencement of 
the Babylonian monarchy to the 
expedition of Alexander into Afia: 
According to this calculation, the 
Chaldeans made their firft aftrono- 
mical obfervations in the year 115 
after the flood. 

But this ftory deferves no credit. 
It was firft publifhed bya very mo- 
dern writer, Simplicious, a Peripa- 
tetic philofopher, who flourithed 
only in the fixth century of the 
Chriftian zra. This commentator 
doesnot even pretend to have found 
this ftory in any of Ariftotle’s writ- 
ings; he took it from Porphyry, a 
Platonic philofopher, not much 
more ancient than himfelf. Thefe 
authorities are too modern to merit 
any regard. Hip archus and Pto- 
lomy, who live ha before Por- 
phyry and Simplicious, knew no- 
thing of thefe pretended obfervati- 
ons, though they had made a very 
diligent fearch after the writings of 
the moft ancient aftronomers. They 
could meet with no obfervations 
made at Babylen before the rei 
of Nabonafler. We may take it for 
granted, therefore, that we have no 
authentic information of the ftate 
of aftronomy at Babylon before the 
reign of that prince, who afcended 
the throne in the year 747 before 
J.C. every thing preceding this is 
only vague tradition, about which 
we can form no certain judgment. 

What we have faid concerning 
the motives which occafioned the 
firft improvements in aftronomy a- 
mong the Babylonians, may very 
well be applied to the Egyptians. 
They were equally infatuated with 
judicial aftrology, had the fame ad- 
vantages in the antiguity of their 
monarchy, their early application 
to agriculture, and the excellence 
of their climate. In this refpeat the 
Egyptians were even more happily 
fituated than the Chaldeans. Being 
placed pretty near the equator, they 
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éould difcover the greateft part of 
the ftars, and the revalutions of the 
heavenly bodies would not appear 
fo oblique to them, as to che Chal 
dean aftronomers. We may add to 
ail thete confiderations, that high 
relith and conftant application to all 
the fciences with WhicutheEg yptians 
were endowed. 

We have fomewhat bettér infor 
mation of the ancient aftronomical 
difcoveries of the Egyptians than of 
the Chaldeans. It is acknowledged 
by all antiquity, that they were the 
firft who gave a certain form to their 
year. “They divided it, fays Hcro- 
dotus, into twelve months, by the 
knowledge they had of the itars. 
Thete months, at firft, had no par- 
ticular names, but the firft month, 
the fecond month, the third montii, 
&c. It is impoflible to determine 
the form and duiation of the origi- 
nal Egyptian vear of twelve monihs, 
whether it was at firft only a lunar 
year, confiiting of three hundred 
and fifty-four days, or whether it 
confifted of 340, trom the time of 
its firft inftitation. We know only, 
that the year of 360 days was of 

reat antiquity in Egypt, and had 
7 uted betore the age of Mole3. 
‘i his is evident, becaule it is by this 
year thar legiilater reckous the 
years of the world, and particularly 
of the deluge. 

The facts which are recorded in 
hiftory on this fe'jc*t, are fo tew, 
and fo general, ihat they cannet 
erable us to forma judyment of tlie 
ftate of Aftronomy im thefe remote 
ages we are How examining. We 
are not informed of the methods 
originally ufed for difeovering ard 
meafuring the courle of the ittars, 
nor of the fuccethve tmprovements 
made inthis feience. Let us, how 
evet, endeavor, by ccllecting all the 
little light we have, to forin fome 
probable conjetures about the be- 
ginnings of this ference, at al! times 
fo neceffary and uletul to foci- 
ely. 

We have resfon te Scheve, thas 
the mititution of that fhoa perrad 
of feven deys, called a week, Wis 

Vou. jl. No. 6. 
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the firft ftep taken by mankind ia 
dividing and meafuring their time. 
We fod, trom time immemorial, 
the ufe of this period among all 
nations, without «ny variation in 
the firm of it. The Ifraelites, Af- 
fyrians, Egyptians, Indians, Arabi- 
uns, and, in a word, all the nations 
ot the caft, have io al! ages made 
ule of a week, confifiing uf feven 
days. We find the fame cuftom 
amoag the ancicnt Romans, Gauls, 
Britons, Germans, the nations of 
the nurth, and of this Continent. 
Many vaio conjestures have been 
formed concerning the reafons and 
motuves which determined all man- 
kind to agree in this primitive divi- 
fion of their time; Nothing bu 

tradition concerning the fpace of 
time employed in the creation of 
the world, aad give rife to this uni- 
verfal immemorial practice, 

But this mealure of ume was too 
fort, and of little ute for regulating 
the labors of the hufbandman. ‘1 here 
was a necefhty for finding out fome 
other, More proportioned tothe bufi- 
neis and occations of fociety. licoulid 
not be long before men obferved, 
that the moon paifed through all the 
various changes of her phafes in 
four weeks, and that, at the end of 
that ume, fhe began azain to pats 
through the fame changes. It was 
ealy then, by adding the number of 
days which the niood took up ia 
each of her four changes, to find 
out the {pace of her enuve reveluti- 
on from wettto eaft. Such was 
probably the origiu of months. 

We tind, thac, in the firlt ages, 
the year, in almott al) nations, con- 
fiited of only one lunar month. 
This ts a demonttration, that, in 
thefe ages, men knew neching of 
the year properly fo called; and 
that they had no longer meaiure of 
time than a lunar revoluiion. kis 
even picbable, that as the moon 
cowes in conjunction with the fea 
in fomewh « nore than twenty-gine 
days and au helf, the fit menj net 
very exact in obferving fnahi cilfer- 
ences, woud fix the curauon cf 
thetr months at frit ac thity Gayse 
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Such an incorre& method of mea- 
furing time could only fubfift a little 
while in the infancy of the world. 
The various produétions of the 
earth required the ufe ot fome long- 
er period than a lunar revolution. 
‘The diftinction of the feafons, to 
which they alfo gave the name of 

ears, came next into ufe. It is 
a this reafon we find years of 
three, four, and fix months, menti- 
oned in ancient authors. The ne: 
groes of Gambia, at this day, rec- 
kon their years by the periodical 
rains which fall in their country. 
By degrees men found out a mea 
fure of time approaching nearer to 
our prefent year. ‘They could not 
be very long in taking notice, that 
twelve revolutions of the moon vili- 
bly brought about the fame feafons, 
and the fame temperature of the 
air. After this difcovery it was not 
difficult to divide the year into 
twelve parts, nearly equal. In tra- 
cing this genealogy of the meafures 
of time, we clearly perceive the 
reafon why the year was at 
lunar, confifting of 354 days. This 
was the form of the year amongft 
the moft ancient nations. They 
retained this form a longer or a 
fhorter time, according to their 
flower or quicker improvements in 
{cience, and their various ways of 
life. The Tartars, Arabians, and 
all other nations who derive their 
fubfiftence more from the flefh and 
milk of animals, than from the fruits 
of the earth, make ufe of the lunar 
year to this day. 

The manner in which we have 
faid the months were originally re- 
guiated, might, it is true, give us 
room to think that the year, in thefe 

rimitive times, muft have been 
onger than we have fuppofed it. 
We have feen, that probably the 
firft men reckoned a fynodical re- 
volation of the moon thirty days. 
It would be natural to conclude 
from thence, that their year of 
twelve months confifted of 360 
days. Yet we do not imagine, 
that this was really the cafe. There 
ig reafon to believe, that this com- 
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putation of thirty days to a month 
was only, if we may fo f{peak, oa 
vifional, and did not take place 
where they came to form their years 
into twelve lunations. They then 
rectified the former computation, 
by fupprefling fome days, according 

to the real time of the moon’s re- 

volutions. We know that this was 

practifed by all the nations of anti- 

quity. In the firft ages, they rec- 

koned the beginning of the month 

from the day of the moon’s firit 

appearance. Accordingly we find, 

that fome months conlifted then of 

thirty, and others only of twenty- 

eight days. This way of regulating 

the menths of the lunar year is ftill 

prattifed in feveral countries. 

Even this regulation of the year 
couldnotcontinue very long,where- 
ever agriculture was the principal 
occupation. Thedifference between 
the lunar and the real folar year is 
fo confiderable, that, in lefs than fe- 
venteen years, the feafons would be 
quite inverted, fammer taking the 
place of wifiter, and winter of fum- 
mer. They would in adittle time 
be conftrained to make fome refor- 
mations in their way of reckoning, 
which probably at firft were but ve- 
ry imperfect. 

Though the courfe of the moon 
was certainly the firft rule which 
men followed in meafuring their 
time, we cannot doubt, but that they 
very foon beganto make obfervati- 
ons on the motion of the fun. The 
approach and departure of that 
luminary, the longer and {horter 
days, the vicifhtude of feafons,muft 
have been the objeéts of human itu- 
dy and obfervation, in the very firft 
ages of the world. ‘hey muft foon 
have taken notice of the variations 
in the largenefs of the meridian 
fhadows : thefe are fo ftriking, that 
they could not long efcape their 
obfervation. ‘They muit have per- 
ceived alfo, that, at the diftance ot 
fome time, the fun very vifibly 
changed the place of its rifing and 
fetting in the horizon, From ob- 
ferving all thefe appearances, they 
would come to find out, that an an; 
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nual revolation of the fun confider- 
ably exceeded twelve lunar months. 
It is to be fuppofed,thatthey would 
then endeavor to find out fome me- 
thod to determine how much this 
excefs was. 

Several means might have been 
employed in thefe primitive times, 
to hod out the annual revolution of 
the fun; fuch as the return of that 
luminary to the fame ftars, which 
they formerly believed to be fixed ; 
the inequality of fhadows in each 
feafon ; the notice they took of the 
different points of the horizon 
vont the fun feemed to rife and 

et. 

That prodigious multitude of 
ftars,whichappear duringthe night, 
confafedly fcattered in the heavens, 
without any feeming order, were in 
the firft ages only objeés of idle 
euriofity. There is room to think 
it would be fome time before men 
fo much as fufpeéted, that thefe 
ftars could afford them any directi- 
on or inftruction. But manage this 
period was not very long. Agri- 
culture and navigation, which have 
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- been the real fources of aftronomy, 


and the chief caufes of its improve- 
ment, would foon lead men to ftudy 
the order and pofition of the fixed 
ftars. They could not be long in 
perceiving, that their appearance, 
a little before the rifing, or a little 
after the fetting of the fun, might 
furnifh them with fome very eafy 
and ufeful inftructions. ‘The moon 
could not be of fuch great utility. 
They wouldtherefore have recourfe 
to the ftars, whole heliacal rifing 
and fetting is evidently uniform 
from year to year. 

As foon as men begin ta obferve 
the apparent courfe of the fixed 
ftars, they would perceive, that the 
fun had a peculiar movement of its 
own, and contrary to that which 
feemed every day to carry the whole 
firmament along with it. From 
thence they would begin to look 
for fome fixed point in the heavens, 
to which they might refer, and with 
which they might compare the mo- 
tien of that luminary, and by this 
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means determine the courfe which 
it purfued. They would begin with 
taking notice of, and naming thafe 
ftars, which the fun obfcured each 
month at hisfetting, and thofe which 
fucceflively emerged from his ravs, 
and fhowed themtelves before his 
rifing. It was thus, by making 
themfelves acquainted with every 
ftar under which the fun pafled, 
from his departure from any parti- 
cular ftar chofen at pleafure, to his 
returnto that fame flar, that they 
might originally come to determine 
the bounds of the annual courte of 
that luminary. 

We may imagine too, that the 
obfervation of the meridian fhadows 
might be of fome fervice ww leading 
men to the knowledge of the dura- 
tion of the folar year. This me- 
thod feems to have been much ufed 
among the Egyptians, Peruvians, 
and Chinefe, Gnomoas were the 
firft aftronomical inftruments in- 
vented by thefe nations. Nature 
has pointed oft thefe meafures to 
‘men. Mountains, trees, buildings, 
are to many natural gnomons, and 
fuggefted the idea of artificial ones, 
which have been erecied in almott 
every country. 

It appears likewife probable, that 
the obfervation of the points in the 
vilible horizon, where the fun arofe 
and fet, might originally contribute 
to devermine the length of the folar 
year. The firft men pafied a great 
part of their time in the open fields. 
About the time of the equinoxes, 
they might obferve, that, on fuch a 
day of fuch a month, the fun zrofe 
or fet behind a certain tree, rock, 
or mountain, The next day they 
would take notice, that this Jumina- 
ry fet or arofe at fome diftance 
from that place, fince, at the equi- 
noxes, the fun’s declination changes 
fenlibly every day. Six months 
after, they would obferve the fun’s 
return to the fame point, and at the 
end of twelve months they would 
obferve the fame again. ‘1 his me- 
thod’of determining the duration of 
the year is exaat, and at the fame 
time very imple. We are inclined 
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to think, that this method was ufed 
in the firft ages: for, of all rhe 
terms to which they could refer the 
courte of the dun, the vifible hori 
zonis the moit obvious and ftrik- 
ing. This too is an obferyation, 
which it was in every one’s power 
to male. 

Whatever were the methods, ori- 

inally employed for difcovering 


he annual revolution of the fun, 


thefe difcoveries would for a long 
time be very imperfect for want of 
aitronomical inftruments, and ma- 
chines proper for meafuting the 
different divifions of time with pre- 
cilion. According to all appearan 

ces, all that they aimed at, fora 
long time, was to make the folar 
and the lunar months agree, by ad 

ding fix days to every twelve Innar 
months. In confequence of this, 
they formed their civil year of 12 
months, confifting of 20 days each, 
which make 360 days. By this 
means, that total inverfion of the 
feafons, which was brourh? about 
in Jefs than feventeen years, while 
the vear conlifted of 354 days, was 
not produced tll after 34 years. 
As this reformation wag fill im- 
perfe&, we have reafon to fuppote, 
that from ume to time they added 
or fupprefled a certain number of 
days or months, as they found oc- 
cafion, to reduce things into fome 
tolerable odor. Welearn fiom 
bifttory, that fach expedients have 
been often ufed, It appears more 
natural to adwnrt of this conjecture, 
than to imagine, contrary to the 
ceitimony of al! antiqany, chat the 
length of the folar year had been 
fixed in the very firfi ages after the 
flood at threc hundred anc fiaty- 
tive days. 

It is demonftrz bie, that, in Mo- 
fes’s time, the year conliited only 
of 340 days. We may foon con- 
vince ourfelees of this by exam 
ing his calculation of the duration 
of the deluge, We there fee, that 
the vear, which he makes ufe of, 
conlts of 12 motths of 30 days 


gach, aad he fays nothing that can 
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give as any reafon to think, that 
they then knew any thing of tie 
neceflity of adding any days to the 
360, in order to make te civil 
veer of the tame duration with one 
annual revolution of the fun. 

The unanimous teitimonyc! in- 
cient authors aflure us alfo, thet che 
greateit part of the nations of an- 
quity, even the moit colic htened, 
for many ages, knew no ower ycar 
but that of 360 days. 





An ANALYTICAL ABRIPGEMENT 
of the Principal ef ihe Porits 
Arts; Berres Lerrres and 
the SCIENCES, 


CHRUNOLOGY. 

¢ Saver is the fcrence that 

A teaches the method of mea- 
furing ime and diitinguiflung ics 
parts. It is more difficult, than 
may at firft appear, to determine 
the precife idea, and clearly to ex- 
plain the nature of time. fo de- 
ter:uine a fixed and fenfible meature 
ot duration, it is neceflary to find 
fome motion that is conftanily oni- 
form, which may ferve as a fcale 
for that meafnre. From the crea- 
tion of the world, it has been ob- 
ferved that the courfes of the hea- 
venly bodies affrd the moft uni- 
verful meafare of monon to all the 
iohabitaa's of the earth. As it was 
oiiginally imagined that the jun 
turned round the earth, its annual 
and diyraal revolutioas were fixed 
on for thecommons . fare of img; 
and by this meafure they divided 
the duration of beings imto years, 
moaoths, weeks, days, jours, mi- 
nutes and feconds. 

Since Copernicus has difcovered 
that the earth moves ip tts orbit 
round the fan, it neceflarily fol- 
lows, that the meafure of time ari- 
fes from the motion of our globe. 
But as chronology is founded on 
apparent aftronomy, or on that part 
of 1t which cenfiders the celettiak 
bodies and their mouions as icy 
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appear to our ferfes, and forms its 
cake ulations i in confequene¢e, ail that 
we thail fav of its operations, will 
therefore relate to that part of af- 
tionomy which is regulated by ap- 
Peae apers. 

‘The term chronology, when ta- 
ken inits ful extent, has two ob 
jects that may feem to be in a man- 
ner two diferent feiences, but 
which have a patural connexion, 
‘Lhe firft ic the meafuring of me 
and ite different divifions ; this paft 
ot chwonology is regulated by t- 
tronomical calculation, and confe- 
quentiy makes a part of mathema- 
tics. And it ts by this method that 
we are enabled to make complete 
calenc almanacs. The fecond 
part of chronology confifts in fixing 
the Cates ot all thofe events that 
are elated ia huftory, and of rang 
ing them in the feveral divifions of 
time in which they occurred: and 
by this means chronology becomes 
one of the effential parts of hiftory. 

This fecond part "of chronolocy 
draws its principles from the firft ; 
but it has need of other fupports, 
as of critieiim, of the te! tiraony of 
duthors, of ancient coins, medals, 
inicriptions, &c. of fuch epochs in 
hiftory as are inconteftable ; of 
eclipfes of the fun and moon, and 
other aftronomica!l obfervations, 
&c. We thal! now make the analy- 
fis of chronology according to this 
natural diviftoa, and fhail conficer 
yt hom thele differcat points of 
view. 

The natural day is divided 
four-and-twenty hours, the hour 
into fixty minutes, andthe minute 
into fixty feconds. 
mid-day or noon can be obferved, 
by means of the meridian, with the 
greateft precilion, aftronomers be- 
gn the day at that point, and count 
twenty- four hours in fuccefhon 3 
which, when thus counted, are cal- 
Jed afironomic hours. The com- 

mon people, on the contrary, be- 

gin the day at midaight, and count 
ion hours to, mid-day, and from 
thence twelve hours more to mid- 
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As the point of 
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night ; and thefe are called E 
pean hours. 

The ancient Arabs, and fome o- 
ther nations, began their day with 
altronomers ; bet the Egypnans and 
Romans at the fame ume we do. 
The Italians and Chinele (as did 
alfo the Athenians ) begin their day 
at faniet ; and the modern Greeks, 
by the example of the Babylomians, 
begin it at fuorife. The hours 

therefore that are counted after the 
laws method are called Italian, 
and the latter Babylonian hours : 
and in both methods they count 
twenty- four hours in faccethon.— 

The Jews begin the dav alfo at fun- 
fer: ancientiy they divided each 
day, whether long or thort, imro 
tweive hours, aad the night the 
fame. Theije unequal hours are 
called Judaic or pla ney: hours : 
the Judaic hours theretore are long 
or tho nt, according to the darsgion 
‘Chaldean feri;ple 
is the "1, tooo and 2o part of an 
hour. The Jews Arabs, and other 
oriental nations, ma! ne of this 
eta. ni nd calb-el ele fcruples He- 
thteen Chaldean fcruples 
are Seiekt to one minute, and con- 
4 
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A week is the {pace of feren 
davs. ‘! iis chi vilix Hh Of: DMme took 
its origin from the creation. It 
Was act pted bv the patriar *hs and 
other Jews, and has petled from 
them to other pations. We 2 
the names of the davs tothe Fevne 
tians and aftrolocers, w'io have gi- 
veo to each day the name of that 
planet, which, according to them, 
reigos ovel the firft hour of thar 
Ci y» beginning with Saturday.— 


they thereiore range the cays as 
follows : 


Dies Saturni, or Saturday. 
Dies Solis, Sunday. 
Dies L Unt, Monday. 
Di . i. C4 “ 
hes larti : Vuela Vv. 
Dies a fone ui ‘ty Wedn id iv. 
. S . ‘ 7 
Dries Fo: f, it uriday, 


Dies Ve at ris, Yi iday ° 
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Chriftian aftronomers and chro- 
nologifts have preferved thefe figns 
of the Latin names in their alma- 
nacs ; but we begin the week with 
Sunday (Dies Solis) the day that 
Chriftians confecrate to devotion, 
and to the memory of the refurrec- 
tion of our Saviour ; their week 
therefore ends with Saturday, or 
the day of the Jewith Sabbath. 

A folar month is thefpace of time 


that the fun vs in palling 
through.a fign of the Zodiac. The 
folar months are lamong them- 


felves, and, according to the mcan 
motion, each folar month is equal 
to 30 days, ro hours, 29 minutes, 
s feconds. But this kind of month 
cannot be ufed in the common af- 
fairs of life, as we can there only 
count by whole days. A lunar 
month is the {pace of time from one 
new moontoanother. ‘The durati- 
on of alunar month being 29 days, 
12 |,ours, 44 minutes, and 3 feconds, 
cannot, for the fame reafon, be ob- 
ferved in common life. 

A folar year is the time in which 
the fan runs through all the twelve 
figns of the Zodiac, and is confe- 
quently compofed of twelve folar 
months. But there are here two 
neceflary obfervations to be made. 
The firftis, that the folar year, 
confifting of 365 days, 5 hours, and 
49 minutes, cannot likewile be ob- 
ferved in common life; and great 
confufion would arife if the year 
did not conftantly begin on the 
fame day. The folaryear, therefores 
js reduced to 365 days only, and 
when the odd hours and minutes 
amount toa day, it is added to that 

ear, which then confilts of 366 

ays. The fecond obfervation is, 
that when 365 is divided by ra, the 
quatient is 30, 5-12 ; therefore, as 
the folar year confifts of twelve 
months, dren of thefe months 
fhould have 3c days, and five 31 3 
and when the vear confifts of 356 
days, there fhould be fix months of 
so days, and fix of 3x. Butin our 
chronology a different method is 


obferved. Jn the common year, of 


365 days, the months of Jaauary, 


March, May, July, Auguft, O&o- 
ber and December, have 31 days 
each ; thofe of April, June, Sep- 
tember and November, 30; and the 
month of February 28 days: but 
when the year confifts of 366 days, 
February has 29 days: fuch a year 
is called Biflextile, or Leap year, 
and the day that is added is called 
the Intercalary day. Ivisalfo ne- 
ceffary to obferve, that as the time 
above 365 days confifts of 5 hours 
49 minutes, there willbe in a cen- 
iury, befide the 24 intercalary days, 
afurplus of 5 hours and 40 minutes, 
which, in goo years, will amount 
10 22 hours 4o minutes, or almoft 
a day, which muft therefore be alfo 
intercalated at the end of the fourth 
century. 

The lunar year is compofed of 
12 lunar months, and confifts of 
354 days, 8 hours, 38 minutes, and 
26 teconds : conlequently the dif- 
ference between the folar andthe 
lunar year, amounts to ro days, a1 
hours, 24 feconds. Chronology 
theretore demonitrates, by the aid 
of aftronomic calculation, that, in 
an hundred lunar years, there muft 
be mtercalated about 53 months ; 
unlefs we would bave the begin- 
ning of the year ren through all the 
fealons, and fall fometimes in fum- 
mer, and fometimes in winter. 

The common Julian year has 345 
days, and the biffextile 366. The 
fourth year is always biflextile, 
‘Vhe emperor Julius Cafar, the re- 
former of the Roman calendar, fix- 
ed the folar year, by the advice of 
his aftronomer Sofiygenes, at 365 
days, 6 hours, and confequently at 
11 minutes more than the troth ; 
and which produced, in an hundred 
years, a difference of 18 hours and 
20 minutes. The Julian year was 
ufed throughout all Chriftianity till 
the year 1582, when pope Gregory 
again altered the calendar. 

“The common Gregorian year 
confitts, likethe Julian, of 365 days, 
and the biffextile of 366. But as in 
an hundred years there can be omby 
24 biffextiles,at the end of four hun- 
dred years there will confequently 
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be a furplus of 22 hours ; Gregory 
therefore appointed the biffextile 
every fourth year, but at the end of 
the century he direéted there fhould 
be three common years together, 
and has fixed the biffextile only at 
the end of thefourth century: which 
makes a difference with the true 
folar year of 1 hour and 20 minutes 
in 400 years, and confequentiy a 
whole day in 7200 years. On the 
other hand, the Gregorian year be- 
gins, in 400 years, always three days 
jooner than the Julian year. This 
difference had increafed, from the 
time of the council of Nice to wie 
pontificate of Gregory, to ro, and 
at the beginning of the prefent cen- 
tury, torrdays. Thefle 11 days 
have therefore been reicinded from 
the calendar, and this laft reforma- 
tion is called the New Stile, and 
has been adopted by all the naticns 
of Europe. re 

The names of the months, and 
the number of days they contain, 
are to be found in all almanacs. 
The Romans reckoned at firft only 
ro months, from whence came the 
names September, October, Novem- 
ber, December. They had alfoa 
peculiar method of counting the 
days. The firft day in each month 
they called the Calends. The ca- 
lends were followed in the months 
of March, May, July and October, 
by fix Nones, and in the other 
months by four Nones. ‘Ihefe 
Nones were alfo followed by eight 
Ides, and the reft of the days were 
called the Calends of the fucceed- 
ing months. 

We begin the year with the firft 
day of January, as did Julius Cxiar; 
and which is nearly at the ume 
that the dun enters the fign Capri- 
corn. 

The Egyptian years of Nebuchad- 
nezzar are all of 365 days, and the 
twelve months each of 30 days, 
which making only 360; they added 
five days to the end of each year, 
which they called the fapernume- 
rary days. Nebuchadnezzar king 
of Babylon began to reign in the 
year of the world 3257, and, by 
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the agreement of ail chronologifts, 
747 years before the common zra. 
‘fhe era and the year of Nebuchad- 
nezzar fhould beclearly determined, 
in order to be made ute of in draw- 
ing lights from the aftronomic ob- 
fervatiions of Prolemy. ‘The year 
of the Moors was much the fame 
with that of the Epypuans. 

The Perfians had anciently the 
Yezdegird year, which agreed in 
ail refpects with that of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, except that it began on the 
16th of jaly, and that of Nebuchad- 
pezzar on the 26th of February, of 
the julian year. The five days that 
were added they called Mufteraka : 
but, under the reign of the fultan 
Gelal, they changed their year, and 
adopted the fpace of the folar year; 
thatis, 365 days, 5 hours, 49 min. 
15',0”, 48". " They ftill reckoned 
30days to each month, and the 
5s Mufteraka at the end of the 
year: but after inferting fix or fe- 
ven times in «he fourth year an in- 
tercalary day, they made once, in 
five years only, a biffextile. They 
called it the Gelalian year; and it 
proves that the Perfians have been 
very expert in aftronomy ; that they 
knew very accurately the fpace of 
the folar year, and how to interca- 
Jate the daysin themoft proper man- 
ner, in order to make the equinox- 
es and folftices fall always on the 
fame days of the year. 

The Syriac year agrees in all 
things with the Julian, except thac 
the months bear other names, and 
that the beginning of this year falls 
in the month ot Oiober of the Ju- 
lian year. Ulugh Beigh, Albateig- 
nius, and other oriental authors, 
count by Syriac years. 

The Attic year of the Greeks is 
a lunar year, and confifts of 12 
months, which have alternately 29 
and 30 days. Butto prevent itfrom 
begipuing at all the teafons of the 
folar year, the Greeks made a bi{~ 
fextile of 13 months, and counted 

the fixth month twice. So thatin 
a revolution of 19 years, the 3, 5, 
8, 11, 14, 16 and rgth, werealways 
biffextile years. The beginning of 
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this year was fixed to the day of 
the new moon which immediately 
preceded the fummer folftice. In 
the time of Metron and Endoxus, 
they placed it on the 8th of June ; 
and, im the time of Timochans and 
Hipparchus, it was fixed on the 
arthof Jaly. The Greeks were of 
ell people the mott wretched aftro 

nomers, and their chronology is 
confeguenily full of confafion. The 
luoar year of the Macedonmns a- 
greed with the Auic, and the folar 
year with the Julan. ihe Mace- 
donians fometimes diviced the year, 
moreover, into four equal parts, oa 
the fun s entrance ‘into the four 
cardinal points, and they allowed to 
each quarter 1 days. 

The Arabic or Mabometan year 
isalanar year that has 354 days. 
But as the Arabs adupted the lunar 
altronomic year of 354 days, 
hours, 48 itunutes, they fomeuines 
inferied a day at the end of the 
year, fo that in the ipace of zy years, 
tHE 2, $> 7y HO, 139 IS, 18, 27, 245 
26, and agth years were biilextiles. 
Their mouths were alternately of 
29 and 30 days; and in the biflex- 
tile years the lait month, Dulheggia, 
was alfo of 30 days. The firit year 
of this period began on the rsth 
July of the Jalian calender. 

The year of the modern Jews ts 
alfo a lunar year of 354-day, and 
has twelve months that coniilt al- 
ternately of 29 and 30 days. They 
fomeumes added to the monih 
Odaf,. or March, another entre 
month of 30 days, which they cal- 
led Veodar, or more thao March. 
Their intercalary years are, in 19 
years, the 3, 6, 8, 11, 17, and roth. 
The Jewih year begins on the day 
of that new moon, which, accord- 
ingto the moon’s mean motion, is 
neireit to the autumnal equinox. 
Sometimes they reicind from the 
common year, as well as fram the 
biifextile, a day of the mooth Kif 
tow, or December; fo that the com- 
Mun yeer thea confiits of 353 days 
only, and the billextile of 385 — 
Sometimes allo they add a day to 
each of thefe forts of years, and 


then the former is of 377, and the 
latter ot 38; days ; the reafon of 
which is, becaule they muit not ce- 
lebrate the new moon of the month 
Tilchrior OGober, on the 1, 4, or 
oth davs of the week, or begin the 
new year on thofe days, as that 
would be contrary to the initiuti- 
ons of their anceftets. 

‘) We fofar year of the Jews is ex- 
actly the dame as the julian. It is 
divided intro four equal parts; which 
are called Tekuphas, and are fevé- 
rally named iekupham ‘Tifchri, 
Tebeth, Nilan and Tammuz: ant 
are diftinguithed by the fans en- 
trance into the four cardinal points, 
Aries, Caacer, Libra, and Capri- 
corn ; and theie days they celebrate 
with great folemnity. 

The point of time, from whence 
any number of years js begun to 
be counted, is called a petiod, era, 
or epoch. The word era comés 
from the Latin 2s, becanfe the Ro- 
mans marked thew years with akind 
of fmati’brafs nails. The difference 
between the terms cra and epochis, 
that the eras are certain points fixed 
by fome peeple or nation, and the 


‘epochs are points fixed by chrono- 


logifts and hiftorians. ‘The idea of 
an era compichends alfo a certain 
fuccethion of years, proceeding from 
a fixed point of time,aad the epoch 
is that point itfelf. Thus the Chrif- 
tian cra began at the epoch of thie 
birth of Jelus Chrift. 
Chronologicalchara@ers arethofe 
marks by which one point of time ts 
diftinguifhed from another; which, 
by its refemblance, mght otherwife 
be miftaken for it. As the eclipies 
of the fun and moon, the fun’s cA- 
trance into the four cardinal points, 
the new and full moons, the rela- 
tive pofitions of the planets, ard 
other celeftial phenomena, can be 
calculated to the greateft prec:tioh, 
they may be regarded ‘as intallible 
marks of time. Therefore, when 
weknow the year of any people, 
and fimd a fa&t related by an author 
according to the chronologic date 
of another people, and that author 
alfo makes mecauon of anotuecr event 
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that happened at the fame time a- 
mong the former people, we may 
find, by the known year of one of 
thefe people, the unknown year of 
the other. According to thefe two 
methods of calculaung, we may 
difo find, by years that are known, 
how many. years have paffed be- 
tween them and the time any event 
has happened, the precife date of 
which has not been marked by hif- 
tértans. For example, the year that 
a prince came to the crown may not 
be mentioned im the annals, but we 
may find. that in a certain known 
year of his reign there wasaremark- 
able eclipfe of the fun; from whence 
we may ealily calculate the precife 
year that he to reg. 

Mathematic chronology teaches 
us, moreover, the method ot redu- 
cing, by means of calculation, the 
different years and periods of dif- 
ferent people to one common mea- 
fure ; to compare the one with the 
other, and thus to find the precife 
time ia which every event recorded 
in hittory has arrived. By thefe 
means we are enabled not only to 
range the facts of various nations, 
whole hiftory is known to us, with 
their dates, in a regular feries ; but 
allo to reduce all thele events either 
to the Chriftian cra, or that of the 
creation of the world. 

The cycle of the fun is a revolu- 
tion of years, at the end of which, 
the letters that mark the Sundays 
and other feaits return in the fame 
order ia which they were in a for- 
mor year. This revolution is per- 
formed ip 28 years. ‘fhe fun has 
no particular relation to this penod, 
and it 1s only to called becaufe the 
letter Of Sunda gis pisncipallyfought 
aiter. Chronology turnithes rules 
alfo for finding the Sunday or Do- 
minical letter, and confequently 
thofe of the other days of the week. 

The cycle of the moon is a revo 
lution of 19 years; at the end of 
whieh, the new and full moun fall 
on the fame day of the Julian year. 
This method was invented by Me- 

on the Athenian, who ficit rv- 
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ed, that after this term the lunati- 
ons were the fame. But this lunar 
cycle will not hold true for longet 
than 310 B iny in-faccefhon, ‘I 

number that fhows theyear when 
the lunar cycle begins is called the 


golden number. 


The epacts are the fopernume- 
rary days and hours that the Julian 
and Gregorian months have more 
than the lunar months. Thefe lar- 
ter months being of a9 days, 13 
hours, 44 minutes, 3 feconds, it fol- 
lows that a common month of 32 
days muft have 1 day, 11 houts, 15 
minutes, 57 feconds, and a month 
of 30 days will have 11 hours, 15 
minutes, ¢7 feconds, more than a 
lunar month. The annual epacts 
form in hke manner the difference 
between a folar or civil year, anda 
lunar aftronomic year. 

The cycle of indiction, or Roman 
cycle, is a revolution of t¢< years. 
This method«of computing was 
made ufe of by the ancient Romans 
and it is ftill ufed in bulls and apof- 
tolic refcripts, as well as in infird. 
ments drawn up by German nota- 
ries. It is dot certain by whom, or 
tor what purpofe, this cycle was 
firt invented ; bat, by comparing it 
with the number of years from the 
birth of Chrift, its firft year falls 
three years before our Saviour’s 
birth ; though it does not clcarby 
appear that the indiction was thea 
im ule. 

In theChriftian calendar the feafts 
or feltivals are divided mto movea- 
ble and immovecable. The movea- 
ble feafts, or thofe that do sot al- 
ways fall on the fame day of the 
year, are Ath-Wednefday, Good- 
Friday, Eafter-Sunday, Aicenfioh- 
day, Whitfunday, Trinity-Sunday, 
&c. The immoveable feafts are 
New- Year's day, the Epiphany, 
Lady day, St. John Baprift, Micha- 
elrmas, Chriftmas day, &c. By vir- 
tue of the canons or decrees of the 
council of Nice, “ The feat? of 
Eaite: is tobe for ever celebrated on 
the firft Sunday chat follows the frit 
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fall moon after the vernal equinox ; 
and if that full moon fall on a Sun- 
day, Eafter-day fhall be kept the 
Sunday following.’ Mathematical 
chronology thews different methods 
of calculating, according to this 
decree, which is followed by all 
Chriftian nations, thé day of the 
sear on which Eafter will always 
all; as well in the Gregorian as 
Julian calendar. 

Laftly, this part of chronology 
teaches the method of conftructing 
a complete calendar, as follows : 
x. To find the feaft of Eafter, and 
the dominical letter, 2. To divide 
the calendar into weeks, and regu- 
late the moveable feafts by that of 
Eatter ; inferting at the fame time 
the immoveable feafts, with the 
names of thofe faints appointed for 
each day. 3. To extract, from thofe 
tables called Ephimeres, the place 
of the fun and moon in the zodiac, 
as well asof theother planets ; tofind 
the rifing & fetting of thetwo former, 
the duration of the twilight, and 
the length of the days and nights ; 
and to infert all thefe matters in 
their proper places. 4, To remark 
when a planet is vifible to us, and 
when itis hid by the fun’s rays. 
5. At the beginning of each month 
to make obfervations on the feafons, 
and to give account of the eclipfes 
of the fun and moon, and of other 
celeftial phenomena. 

Thus far we have treated of ma- 
thematic chronology. We fhould 
now, had we room, in as brief a 
manner as polhible, make the analy 
fis of hiftoric chronology, or of that 
{cience which teaches to diftinguith 
the feveral events related in hiftory 
according to the order of time in 
which they happeact It is in this 
fcience that Julius Africanus, Eu- 
febius of Cefarea, George Cyncelle, 
John of Antioch, Denis, Petau, 
Cluvier, Calvifius, Uther, Simfon, 
i Marfham, and many other 
earned men, have excelled. It 
confifts of four principal parts, that 
form the foundations on which all 


its learned refearches reit. Thefe 
are, 
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1. Aftronomic obfervations, and 
particularly on the eclipfes of the 
fun and moon, combined with the 
calculations of mathematic chrono- 
logy on the different eras and years 
ot different nations. 

2. The teftimonies of credible 
authors. 

3- Thofe epochs in hiftory which 
are {6 determined and evident that 
no one has ever conteited them. 

4. Ancient medals, coins, monu- 
meats, and infcriptions. 
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A Sxercu of the History of Pul- 
LOsoPHY, from the Revivar of 
Letters fo the prefent Period. 

(Continued from page 578.) 
MopeERn Sceprics. 


} H may eafily be fuppofed, that 
numbers, who had long been 
witnefles of the futility and the ar- 
rogance of feveral fects, fhould con- 
ceive a contempt for all. Their 
contempt was juft; but their con- 
duct was, ill founded in rejecting 
every part of a fcience, becaufe one 
part Of it was found faulty. They, 
therefore, fet themfelves with as 
much obitinacy to doubt of all o- 
pinions, as other philojophers did 
to maintain them and they began 
to infe¢t all reafoning with princi- 
ples more dangerous than thofe of 
the ancient Sceptics,as the moderns 
brought in enthufiafm to fupport 
theirs : For as they fuppofed reafon 
infufficient to guide men to truth, 
they imagined, to remedy this de- 
fect, a fort of divine infpiration iliu- 
minated the foul,and guided it in its 
refearches. Among thofe who pro- 
fefled this fyftem, which was mif- 
called philofophy, there were fev- 
eral who attempted to revive the 
fyncretiim of antiquity, and to unite. 
feéts into one. 

We fhould be guilty of injuftice, 
if we fhould tax all the modern 
Sceptics equally with a defign of 
deftroying every fcience, and thus 


_ drawing religion into the emia 


ruin. There were fome e views 
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were more virtuous, and their opin- 
ions juft. Seme had only a defign 
of refrefhing human pride, and of 
confounding the arrogance of fome 
teachers, who gave their flighteft 
furmifes for the moftinfallible proofs. 
Others were of opinion that there 
were no means of converting here~ 
tics fo {fpeedy as that of fhewing the 
infufficiency of reafon, and of for- 
bidding its ufe: Thus they intro- 
ducedScepticifm,in order to ftreng- 
then the authority of the church, 
and to inculcate the neceflity of a 
Chriftian revelation. But the largeft 


and ftrongeft body of tho Sceptics, | 


only fought with contrary aims to 
undermine religion, and to give a 
cover to impiety ; and fome indeed 
among them have rather fhewn the 
weaknefs of human reafoning by 
their example than by their argu- 
ments. In a word, thofe who em- 
braced Scepticifm from motives of 
modeft diffidence, and who doubted 
only to be informed, were extremely 


few. 

All the abfurd = ye and puc- 
rile fubtleties of the ancient Pyrr- 
honifts were abolifhed by the mo- 
dern reftorers of the fect, who wifel 
obferved that the times were devel, 
and that they could gain no profe- 
lytes by the fubrleties of the ancient 
{chools of Scepticifm. They took 
a more judicious courfe, beginning 
by fhewing the narrownefs of the 
human underftanding; and after- 
wards by exaggerating the difficul- 


“ties attending the purfuit of truth, 


fo as to render even the fearch 
fruitlefs. The better to conceal 
their real defigns, they feemed 


ftrongly attached to the authority « 


of revealed religion, and ready to 
fubmit tothedecifions of thechurch: 
At the fame time, however, they 
propofed a number of doubts which 
tended only to fhake Chriftianity, 
and to invalidate all ecclefiaftical 
fubordination. Their chief ftudy 
was to fhow the incompatibility of 
reafon with revelation, fo that de- 
ftroying the one by the other, they 
left man devoid of principles withia, 
j 
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or external direGtion. It muft, not- 
withftanding, be confefled, that the 
je aa of Scepticifm have been 
of fervice in weakening the arro- 
gance of fe¢taries, and have put men 
upon their guard in giving their 
alfent to things which were only 
fupported by the confidence or en- 
thufiafm of the promulgator. 

Francis Sauchez, a Portuguefe, 
profeffed philofophy and medicine 
at Tholoufe, and died in 1622. Be~ 
ing well apprifed that the philofo- 
phy which he was obliged to teach 
was fraught with abiurdities and 
contradictions, he was induced to 
attack it by a {mail treatife upon 
{cience ; in which he attempted to 
prove that we know nothing. 

Jerom Hyrnachin, an abbot of 
oneof the monatfticorders of Prague, 
wrote alfo a treatife, which he enti- 
tled De typho humani generis, in 
which, endeavoring to fubvert phi- 
lofophical pride, he attacks reafon 
itfelf, and difallows the human un- 
derftanding any power of judging 
truth, 

Montagne is one of the moft plea- 
fing and ingenuous defenders of 
Scepticifm, and confequently more 
dangerous as more feducing. 

Francis la Motte le Vayer, pre- 
ceptor to the duke of Anjou, died 
in 1686. His works are numerous 
and well known. He was aman of 
extenfive erudition, and wrote well 
for the time in which he lived. In 
his fceptical dialogues, however, he 
has turned the arms of Scepticifm 
againit religion under a pretence of 
defending 1. 

Peter Danie) Huet, bifhop of A- 
vranches, was one of the moit learn- 
ed men of the laft aze. He was 
perfecily matter of the Latin, Greek, 


and Hebrew languages, and under- . 


ftood philofophy perfectly, partic- 
ularly that of the ancients, He was 
a declared enemy of the Cartefian 
fyftem ; and having written a de~ 
monftration of Chriftianity, he be- 
gan to fow the feeds of Scepticifm 
in his Puefiones A-netane ; and in 
the end declared himfelf an entire 
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convert to the sminies of Sextus 
Empiricus, in Ris little treatife en- 
titled, Sur /a foibleffe de [ efprit bu- 
maine, or on the w s of the 
human underftanding. He died in 
37%9- 
Peter Bayle, born at Carlat inthe 
province of Foix in France, is by 
moft fcholars confidered as the 
greateit genius that ever exifted ; 
yet he is for this only the more cul- 
pable, as having turned that genius 
to the moft unprofitable purpofes. 
He was in the firft part of life a pro- 
feffor at Sedan, and latterly, after 
the revocationof the edict of Nantz, 
he was made hiftorical and philo~ 
fophical profeffor at Rotterdam.— 
His difputes with Monfieur Jerieu 
having deprived him of this em- 
loyment, he led a private life till 
is death in 1706. We cannot, 
without injuftice, deny him thofe 
praifes which his learning and pen- 
etration merit. Hig eafy manner of 
writing, and the number of curious 
and interefting particulars interf- 


, cng through his works, wil] give 


im credit even with the moft re- 


mote poeerey. His dictionary in 


particular will ftill continue to be | 


efteemed ; and yet it is but a repo- 
fitory for Scepticifm, a book in 
which the doubts of mankind are 
placed in the ftrongeft light, with~ 
out any fatisfactory folutionof them. 
No book was ever fo fuccefsful in 
corrupting theanderftandirgasthis; 
and what is ftill more deplorable, 
the venom which tinctures the mind, 
feldom fails of palling to the heart. 
‘the praifes, therefore, of Bayle, 
and his writings, are in reality ill 
founded: The greater his beauties, 
the more dangerous his defigns.— 
His whole view is equally to efta- 
blith both fides of an argument, and 
fo by balancing forces oppofe them 
yo each other, till both are entirely 
deftroyed, He contrafts without 
end the troths of reafon, and thofe 
of revelation; and when he gives 
the preference to the latter, it is 
generally in a manner the moft cra- 
elly ironical, 
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4 Compenpium of the History 
of GREECE, ; 
(Continued from page 581.) 
ORACLES. 


’ Wwrr was the authority 
2 of oracles, among the 
ancient Greeks ? 


A. Their anfwers finally decided 


upon all matters, whether public or 


private, upon which any delibera- 
tion or doubt arofe, 

Q. In what manner were oracles 
delivered. 

A. Either by the mouth of inter- 
preters, who delivered the words of 


. the God who was confulted, to the 


votary, or immediately from the 
God himfelf; or they were return- 
ed by dreams, which were se (ge 
to be fent from the fame God; or 
by lots, which they imagined were 
direéted by him ; or in fome other 
manner, which the votaries were 
perfuaded was a revelation of the 
will ofthe Deity ; and fome oracles 
ufed two or three of thefe ways, to 
difcover their will. 

- Who was the father of ora- 
cles? 

A. Jupiter, who kept the books 
of fate, and revealed more or lefs, 
as he pleafed, 

Q. What God was thought to 
have the greateft fkill in oracles ? 

A. Apollo, whofe office it was 
to prefide over and infpire all pre- 
dictions of futurity, and all prophets 
and diviners in general, but this was 
only at fecond hand from Jupiter, 

. What ufe were oracles in the 
political inftitutions of government 
among the Greeks. 

A. Very great, fince by pretend- 
ing to coniult them, the projectors 
pe Peat laws, cuftoms, expeditions, 
&c, received a fantion for their ie- 
veral defigns. Thus Creefus, before 
he durft venture to declare war a- 
gainft the Perfians, confulted not 
only all the moft famous oracles of 
Greece, but fent ambaffadors as far 
as Libya, to afk advice. of Jupiter 
Hammon. Minos, the Cretan law- 


giver, converfed with Jupiter, and 
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received inftructions from him, how 
he might new-model his govern- 
ment. Lycurgus alfo made frequent 
vifits to the Delphian Apollo, and 
received from him that platform, 
which afterwards he communicated 
to the ay mage : : 

. You fay that Jupiter was the 
fale of oracles ; what place then 
was moft famous for his oracle ? 

A. Dodona, which fome fay lay 
in Theffaly, fome in Epirus, but 
moft probably in the latter; though 
a great many will have it, that there 
were two oracles of that name, one 
in Theffaly, and another in Epirus. 

Q. By whom was Dodona built? 

A. By Deucalion, who upon the 
general inundation of all Greece, 
reforted to Dodona, which being a 
high ground, fecured him from the 
waters ; when the inundation went 
off, all they who in the other parts 
of Greece ‘had efcaped it, reforted 
to Deucalion, and with them he 
peopled his new built city. 

Q. Why was it called Dodona. 

A. Either from a fea-nymph of 
that name, or Dodon the fon of Do- 
none, the daughter of Jupiter and 
Europa ; or from the river Dodon, 
or Dori; or, as fome fay, from Do- 
danim, the fon of Javan, who (they 
tell us) was captain ofa colony fent 
to inhabit thofe parts of Epirus. 

Q.. By whom was the temple of 
Dodona founded, where the oracle 
refided ? 

A. By Deucalion. 

Q. At what time did the oracle 
come to refide there ? 

A. That is uncertain; but it 
feems to have been a confiderable 
time there, before the temple was 
built. For Herodotus reports, that 
it was the moft ancient of all oracles 
in Greece ; which would be falie, 
had it not been before Deucalion’s 


- time. 


Q. What was the original of it, 
according to that hiftorian ? 

A. The account which he tells 
us he received from the priefts of 
Jupiter, at Thebes, in Egypt, is 
this: That the Pheenicians had car- 
ried away two prieitefles fiom that 
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place, one of which they fold into 
Libya, the other into Greece ; that, 
each of thofe had erected the firft 
oracle in thofe nations, the one of 
Jupiter Hammon, and the other of 
Jupiter Dodonzus. 

Q. Does he give no other ac- 
count of the original of this oracle ? 

A. One, which he fays was giv- 
en them by prictteffes, and the other 
minifters at the temple of Dodona 
itfelf ; that two black pigeons flying 
from Thebes into Egypt, one of 
them few into Lybia, where the or- 
dered an oracle to be erected to 
Hammon; the other to Dedona, 
where fitting upon an oak tree, and 
{peaking with a human voice, or 
dered there fhould be in that place 
an oracle of Jupiter, and directed 
the manner in which he was to be 
worfhipped. 

Q. But what is the opinion of 
Herodotus himfelf upon this matter? 

A. He thinks that if the Phaeui- 
cians did really carry two women 
from Thebes, one of which they 
fold in Libya, and the other into 
Greece, it is probable that fhe who 
was carried into Greece, was fold 
tothe Thefprotians in that coun- 
try, which in his time was called 
Hellas, but formerly Pelafzia, where 
fhe inftitared the oracle to Jupiter, 
and gave inftructions after what 
manner it was to be worthipped. 

Q. Have we no other opinion as 
to the original of this oracle? 

A. Yes; Strabo and others fay, 
that it was founded by the Pelafyi- 
ans, who were the moit ancient na- 
tions of all Greece, and this opinion 
he founds upon the teitimonies of 
Homer and Hefiod. 

Q. Who were the perfons who 
delivered this oracle ? 

A. At firft they were men, as 
Strabo and Euftathius have obferved 
out of Homer: But in latter ages, 
the oracles were delivered by three 
old women. 

Q. When was this change made? 

A. It was made, according to 
Strabo, when Jupiter admitted Di- 
one to inhabit, and to be worlhiped 
in this temple. 
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Q. Was it not unufual for two 
deities to be worfhiped in the fame 
temple? 

A. No; Apollo and Bacchus 
were worfhiped at Delphi, and Ju- 
piter and Apollo at Biletas. 

Q. Were not the Baotians enti- 
tled to fome particular privileges ? 

A. Yes; they received their an- 
fwers from men, when all others, 
who conlulted this oracle, from wo- 
men. 

Q. What was the ‘reafon of this 
cuftom ? 

A. ina war betwixt the Pelafgi- 
ans and the Beeoyans, the former 
coming to Dedona'to ¢onfult Jupi- 
ter as to its fuccefs, they were an- 
{wered, that they thould have fac- 
cels, if they would act wickedly — 
The Boeotians expecting that this 
was a trap laid for them in favor 
of their enemies, the Pélafgians, 
feized the prophetefs, caft her into 
the fire, and juftified the lawfulnefs 
of the action. But being obliged to 
fubmit to be tried by the two: re- 
maining, with whom they obtained, 
that two men fhould be joined in 
commifhon , they were condemned 
by the women, and acquitted by the 
men. Whereupon (as was ufual, 
when the nuntber of voices on both 
fides were equal ) the Beeotians were 
acquitted and difmiffed : Ever after 
it was eltablifhed, that men only 
fhould give anfwers to the Beeotians, 

Q. How were the priefts and 
priciteiles of this temple called ? 

A. The prophets of this temple, 
were commonly called Tomuri, the 
prophetefles Fomure, from Tému- 
rus, a mountain in Thefprota, at 
the foot of which ftood the#emple. 
And this word became fo common, 
that at lait it became a general name 
for any prophet. 

Q. What were the moft remark- 
able things about the temple ? 

A. There was a facred grove fall 
of oaks, thought to be inhabited by 
the Dryades, the 'Fauni,, and the 
Satyri, whom they imagined were 
frequently feea dancing and wan- 
toning under the fhade of thefe trees. 
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. Was there nothing peculiar 
othe oaks themfelves ? 

A. Yes; they were thought to be 
endued with a human voice, and 
prophetical fpirit, and were called 
{peaking and prophefying oaks.— 
Argo, the fhip of the Argonauts, be- 
ing built with the trees of this wood, 
had the fame power of f{peaking. 

Q. What was the reafon of this 
fiction ? 

A. Becaufe the prophets uttered 
their oracles, fitting either amon 
the branches, or within the trunk o 
one or other of thofe trees, and 
therefore the oracle was thought to 
be uttered by the oak itfelf. 

Qs there no other way of 
prophefying ufed in this place ? 

A. Yes; by brazen kettles, fo ar- 
tificially placed about the temple, 
as to communicate the found of the 
ftroke given on one of them, to all 
the others. 

Q. When did this oracle ceafe ? 

A. Thatis uncertain; but doubt- 
Jefs it was mute in the time of Au- 
ee Czfar, and had been fo for 

ome time before. 

Q. Were there no other oracles 
of Jupiter? | 

A. Yes; the Olynthian oracle 
was once’ famous, but did not con- 
tinue fo long. And the temple in 
which it ftood, ftill preferved its 
ancient {plendor, and was adorned 
with magnificent ftruétures, and en- 
riched with prefents from every part 
of Greece, in the days of Strabo, 
who flourifhed under Auguftus Cz- 
far. ‘There was another oracle of 
Jupiter in Crete, which was held 
under ground, and where the will 
of the Deity wasrevealed by dreams 
and in which the Gods converfed 
familiarly with their votariés. 

Q. Which was the chief oracle 
of Apollo. 

A. That at Delphos, which was 
called the Pythian oracle, and the 
prieftefs who delivered it Pythia; 
either from Python, the ferpent 
which lay in the pit, from whence 
the oracle came, afterwards killed 


by Apollo, who pofleft the place by 
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conqueft; or from Pytho, another 
name of Delphos, the place of this 
oracle, which came from us the 
fon of Delphos, the fon of Apollo ; 
_ orperhaps from fome other original, 

upon which the learned are not yet 
well agreed, 

Was their nothing peculiar in 
the fituation of the city of Delphos 
itfelf ? , 

A. Yes; it was thought to be the 
middle of the world, and therefore 
was called its navel. The poets 
came to know this by two eagles, 
(fays Pindar) crows, fay fome, and 
others, fwans, which being let fly 
by Jupiter, met both in that place. 

Q. Who begun this oracle, and 
how was it difcovered? 

A. Some fay Tellus, and fome 
Themis 3 and that it happened, 
when the place was a common ; the 

oats that fed there coming to a 

en very: large below, with a little 
mouth, and looking in, ona fudden 
fella leaping and making a flrange 
noife, The Goat-herd feeing this, 
ran to the place to fee what the 
matter was, and falling into. the 
fame frolic, prophefyed too; and 
thus it fared with feveral others, 
who came thither for the fame pur- 

fe. Nay, a great many with the 

veath that came out of the earth 

expired, or grew delirious, and fall 
ing into the hole were fuffocated. 

Q. What happened, after this? 

A. They fet a three-footed ftool, 
or tripos wpon the hole, and a maid 
upon it, confecrated for a priefteis, 

whofe common name (as I faid be 
fore) was Pythia, and her office to 
put the oracle into verfe and deliver 
it out. 

Q., What was the proper tine for 
coniulting the oracle? 

A. Only one month in the year, 
which was in the fpring, and the 
feventh day of which, they called 
Apollo’s birth-day, aad on that day 
he was very liberal of his anfwers. 
We are told by fome authors, that 
at firft, the Pythia gave anfwers on 
no other day but this. 

Q. What was required of thofe 
who came te confult this oracle? 
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A. Tobring confiderable prefents 
to the God, who icems not to have 
been a very difinterefted Deity in 
that refpect: In the hext place, 
they were to propound their quef- 
tions with the greateft brevity their 
matters could admit of: And laftly, 
they were to offer facrifice to Apol- 
lo, which facrifice was a kind of 
warrant for the prieftets to proceed, 
which fhe did, if the omens attend- 
ing that facrifice proved favorable, 
but not otherwife. 

Q. How many priefts affifted at 
thete facrifices ? 

A. Five, who were called holy, 
afhited the prophets,and performed 
many other offices with them, being 
fuppofed to be defcended from 
Deucallon; there was one who pre- 
fided over thefe, and another who 
affifted the propheteds in manag.ng 
the oracle. 

Q. In what language was this 
oracie delivered ? 

A. In Greek, for Cicero thinks 
that the famous line . 

Aio te, Zacida, Romanos vincere 
pofle, 
You the valiant Romans fhal! o- 
vercome, 
was not genuine ; becaufe itis 2 
Latin line, a language which the 
oracle never ufed ; and becanfe in 
the days of Pyrrhus, to whom this 
oracle was returned, the oracle had 
left off giving aniwers in verfe, 
which had beca always her cuftom 
before. 

Q. Of what nature were thele 
veries ? 

A. According to Plutarch they 
were rude and unpoltfhed, yet, faith 
he, this is no reffection upon Apol- 
lo, the patron of poets, becauie he 
only communicated the knowledge 
to the Pythia, which fhe delivered 
in what drefs the pleafed ; the fenfe 
therefore was his, the words her 
own, 

Q. Was it always a conftant rule 
to deliver thofe anfwers either in 
verie or profe ? 

A. We have many inftances to 
prove thatthe cuftom of anfwering 
in verie, never obtained to univer- 
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fally, but fometimes anfwers were 
given in profe ; nor that of giving 
anfwers in prof, fo univerfally, but 
that they were given fometimes in 
verfe. 

Q. Were the meaning of thofe 
aniwers plain to the enquirer? 

A. No; they were very obfcure 
and dark, though not fo much io 
as fome other cotemporary oracles, 
for the meaning of whofe anfwers, 
the votaries were fometimes obliged 
to apply to the Delphic oragle, 
which rery often explained them. 

Q_ What was the opinion of the 
antients, with regard to the veracity 
of this oracle ? 

A. It was fo very great, that its 
anfwers became to be ufed prover- 
bially for infallible traths. But in 
lacter times the cafe was very much 
altered ; for about the days of De- 
mofthencs, or afterwards, the ora- 
eles feem rather to have been infpir- 
ed by the power of gold, than the 
influence of the Gods. 

Q. When did this oracle ceafe ? 

A. That is vncertain ; but in the 
time of Anguftus Cafar the autho- 
rity of it was very low, and about 
the time of Domitian, it feems to 
have been quite extiné. Lucan 
tells as, that before the ruin of the 
Roman republic, it was quite dumb; 
but all this feems to have been on- 
ly a temporary dumbnefs; fer it is 
certain, that it fometimes loft its 
prophetic faculry, and foon after 
recovered it ; for it appears, that 
fo low as Julian the apoltate, both 
this and the other oracies were con- 
fulted. 





History of the Discovery of A- 
MeRica dy Cuxistoruer Co- 
LUMBUS, 
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OLUMBUS, ftill intent on d:f- 
covering the mines which yielc- 
ed gold, continued to interrogate 
ali the natives with whom he had 
any intercourie concerming their 
fituation. [hey coucurred ia poiay 
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ing out a mountaInous country, 
which they called Ciao, at fome 
diftance from the fea, and farther 
towards the eaft. Struck with this 
found, which appeared to him the 
fame with Cipango, the mame by 
which Marco Polo, and other tra¢ 
veliers to the eaft, diftioguithed 
the iflands of rary no jonget 
doubted with refped to the vicinit 
of the countries which hé had dit- 
covered to the remote parts of A- 
fia; and, in fall expectation of 
reaching {oon thofe regions which 
had been the object of his voyage, 
he directed his courfe towards the 
eaft. He put into a commodious 
harbour, which he called St. 'Tho- 
mas, and found that ditri& be 
under the government of a power- 
ful cazique,' named Guacanabari, 
who, as he afierwards learned, was 
one of the five fovereigns amon 
whom the whole ifland was divided. 
He immediately fent meflengers to 
Columbus, who, im his name, deli- 
vered to him the prefent of a matk 
curioufly fathioned, with the cars, 
nofe, and mouth of beaten gold, and 
invited him to the place ot his refi- 
dence, near the harbour now called 
Cape-Francois, fume ues tow- 
ards the eaft. Columbus difpatched 
fome of his officers to vilit this 
prince, who, as be behaved with 
greaterdignity,feemedtoclaim more 
attention, They returned, with fach 
favorable accouats both of the 
country and of the people, as made 
Columbus impatient for that inter. 
vicw with Guacanahari to which 
he had been invited. 

He jailed for unis perpofe from 
St. Thomas, on the twenty-fourth 
of December, with a fair wind, and 
the fea perfely calm; and as, a- 
midit che muluplicity of his occu- 
pations, he had not {hat his eyes for 
two days, he reured at midnight, in 
order to take fome repofe, havi 
commited the helm to the nt 
with ftrict injunétions not to quit it 
for amoment. The pilot, Laed 
ing no danger, careleisly left the 
helin to an unexperienced cabin- 
boy, and die ihip, carried away by 
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refolved to leave a part of his crew 
rina Sen Nemes of the 
the langua the 
soto ftudy their dipole, ex- 
amine the ature of the country, 
fearch for mines, prepare for the 
commodious fetclement of the colo- 
ny, with which he propofed ro re- 
turn, and thus fecure and facilitare 
the acquifition of thofe advantages 
which he expected from his difco- 
verics. When he mentioned this 
to his men, all approved of the de- 
fign; and from impatience under 
the fatigue of a long voyage, ft m 
the levity nataral to failors, or from 
the hopes of amafhng vait wealth in 
a country which afforded fuch pro- 
rifting {pecimens of its riches, ma- 
ny volumaniy to be among 
the samber of thofe who fhould re- 
main. 
“Nothing was sow wanting tow- 
ards the execution of this ‘Prams, 
but to obtain the 
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had moved the » 
ae fhips, he informed him 
country 
7 
: be. called 
inhabited feveral 
eat. Thefe he a a fetce 
/ Ww ~ 
Fok n bloc, and derared 
fa of the prifoners who were fo 
‘mobappy as to fall into their hands; 


and as upon the ap 


pearance of i 
however numerous, noni 





ia battle, the 





to repel his enemies ; he i 
to take him and his alm ot 
the protection of the. powerful mo- 
arch whom be ferved, offered 

to leave in the ifland fuch a number 
mot only to defend the inhabitants 


from future incurfions,butto avenge Ligh : 

1 ys pm 
The alous prince clofed ea- 

gerl ith the p) and tho’t 

4c under the pa- . 

~Srany beings fprung from hea- 
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in alate Journey from Lon- 
pon to Panis, by an Englifb Cler- 


?~ (Continued from page 593.) 


. Tas OBSERVATORY. 
pega i 

at Paris, from the ‘beginning 

t; 


pt ge hc Tenge 
uring w ic - 
"ries, + Be sfailfy wilt Tan- 


ha up. Kner fe aba 


ufe there © 
to them with- 


: a and : * la 

jeation. Many of the principal 

¢ in office were Ses Guat of 

own. Three places yet remained 

age deta Chee ee 
the Royal Obfervatory, 

Gh. Centon od Ge hee 

_jSabinet, together with the gar- 
"A worthy proteftant 


“‘Whio refides at Paris, aid who did 


~ the offices, introduced 


the trouble of 


ty, it wo 


blic walks, intermixing it- 

felwith the whole, form as rich a 
view as can be prefented to the eye; 
and the perfeé clearnefs of the air, 
in which no fmoke is vifible, per- 
mits take ‘in very y= of it 
i interruption. If Oxford 
were ten times as big as it is, the 
adjacent country level on all fides, 
and the water which furrounds it 
went through the middle of the ci- 
have much the fame 
rance with Paris. Through 
center of the whole building of 
the obfervatory, there is a circular 
well, which is continued as far un- 
der the nd as the building it- 
ef is raifed above it; arid at this 
epth, to which we defcend by a 
winding ftaircafe of ftone, of one 
hundred and feventy fteps,’ there 
are fabrerraneous paflages, or nar- 
row alléys, with ftone walls on each 
fide; which feem more exteénfive 
than the building itfelf, and branch 
out into many direftions. They 
condu& us to a cave or grotto, 
from the roof of which the water, 
having penetrated .al! the way from 
the top of the .obfervatory, diftils 
conftantly to the floor, and there 
forms a petrified cruft. It was the 
office of a pose bare-footed woman 
and her child to atted us, witha 
lighted torch; through all the yari- 


 @ug turnings of this cold and damp 
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rei we Louis the fourteenth, when 
t arts and as the 
French exprefs: » were 
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rant, which Mr. Yeaurat ne 
me in hisown apartment. Its 
ice no more than four. seta 
ftead of a nonius-plate 
ferew, 


cig ala dg it 

a ines, Wi 
area works at the index, to dif- 
tinguith the fingle minutes, There 


are initruments at Paris, made, as I 


am informed, by Mr. arin the 
beft modern conftruction ; but they 
are not found at the 

I could not help ‘the 


flourifhing Aico sonore oa 
univerfity of O 
Obfervatory ismare com 
fumptueully furnithed hd teres any o- 
ther in the world, and will. rather 
be improving in to come, as 
we have reps to hope, than falling 
into ruin. The day after I had been 
the Chf-rvatory, I was telling a 
be ed perfon that I had feen it : 
to which he anfwered only in thefe 
two words—vidifti rudera ! 
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MemoresefMrs.CaTHARIne 


MACAULAY, vow Mrs, Gra- 


HAM. 
(From a Britifh Publication.) ' 
T H 1S celebrated lady is the 

daughter of John Sawbridge, 
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cela the Settee 


iter of he refer i, avid 


Soe niche ot Sea 
The earlier part of Mrs, Macau» 

lay’s life (for by this time full 
wet (ir by $ is 


by no o- 


8 


a. A fixth volume, containing a 
continuation of the hiftary fince 
errr see 

Loofe remarks on Mr. Hob- 
bess Philofophical — of 
Government and Society. 


Some years 
Macaulay,by: 


e's fhe 
ter, = o 


ae he 

ill living, rs warps of 
timents produced an in- 
ars iy am = Mrs. Macaulay and 
Dr. Wilfon, one of the ies 
oD Naame be partic divine, 
well known in London 
o, Weltmintter; ante this reve- 
god panos the letters are addref- 
ss eae this lady’s Hif- 


tay ol Baad of the Dpatorded, or 

fhip to Mrs. Macaulay afforded, for 

a + coatiderable can of sea a ge 
sg a for c 

shat we would he un 

finuate, that the breath of fc 


ever pr @ report, jn 


‘an. 
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whenever we apprehend it may be 
found between twenty andlerenty) 
nor do we think it material to de- 
fcribe the perfon of a lady to whom 
we wilh a long paiipeene of her 
prefent happineds, without needing 
the afliftance of her charms to pro- 
cure her another hufband. _ 
* Of her writings we are inclined 
to {peak with great refpeét. Her 
i nervous; herlanguage pure, 
eafy, and familiar; her fentiments 
liberal, ingly warm, and, in ma- 
ny inftances, ftriking and captivat~ 
ing.—Her hiftory, which breathes 
throughout.a popular f{pirit, is, ih 
all parts of it, entertaiaing, and, in 
fome, peculiarly inrerefting ; throw- 


, ing new lights om particular hiftori- 
ints, and exhibiting certain 
ers in newand( we conceive) 


very advantageous points of view. 
Herfanguine admirers, in the enu- 


pepe oe various a cs 
féruple not to include 
oe ae in the catalogue; 


but, without meaning to depreciate 
the riley. ¢ of this author,‘we ap- 
prehend this is a fpecies of praiic 
which, in moft cafes, arifes more 
from the mind and opinions of the 
readér, than from the work. 


OF Be & FRERTAISETT Soer ee Bree af 
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the 


si 


_ And, with great deference to the 
ingeniods and elegant author, we 
apprehend the might, with oe 
more propriety, have given this 
work the title of “ Effays on the 
Hiftory of England,’’ than that of 
thelady; who,nothaving run much a Hiftory; as the chronologic claim 
than half this courfe, and fore- of events is by no means correctly 
ing the termination of her pre- _preferved, nor even, in all cafes, im- 
ent intimacy inth¢é courfe ofavery portant occurrences noted in their 
83 sonal it prudent to proper places: but the whole is 

peat yy againft melanchol thrown together in fach an unfinith- 
i ed way, as to ferve rather for a fam- 

ple of the author’s abilities, than as 
an effort of laborious judgment.— 
Her other produétions are pertinent 
and fpirited; her remarks, in moft 
; cafes, juft, ia many, fevere; her rea- 
pesreget, ‘ foning cloie and analagous; and her 
the lady’s precife age we pro- arguments well applied, abd con- 

fefs ourfelves ignorant; G declara- vincing. And, upon.the whole, 
tion we thal] geacrally hold it pra- Mrs. Macaulay, whether confidered 
- dent to make in fenmale biography, as an eflayift orhiftorian, is idtitled 
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to 


praife, and to, at leaf, an 


rank with any cotemporary 
er. : 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


- - EDUCATION. 
Extracts from a TReaTIsE on 
British Epucation, by Tho- 
mas Sheridan; A. M. 
R. Surxipan’s fundamental 
ptieciple is, that “ our man- 
ners depend our notions and, 
Opinio our opinions and 
notions are the refult of education.” 











tion in this country has no te - 
cy to inculcate fach notions 
pinions as will form proper mam- 
ners. 

“ When a boy can read Engfif 
fays Sheridan, with <2 
cy, which is generally ig! 

ears old, hes pnt to to 
earn Latin and Greek; where fe- 
ven years are employed in acquir 
ing but a moderate fkillim them; at 
about fifteen he is removed to the 
Univerfity, where he paffes four 
years mores in procuces — 
competent knowledge of thefé Ian- 
guages, in learning the radiments 
of logic, natural philofophy, aftro- 
nomy, metaphyfics, and the heath- 
en morality., At the age of nipeteen 
or twenty a degree in ‘the arts is 
taken, and here ends the education 
of a gentleman; pai it would be 
hard to fay what fingle duty of fo- 
ciety, or what fingle office, as a ci- 
tizen, he is qualified to difcharge or 
fuftain? ’ * 

Yet the evil of our education does 
not fo much arife from its faults, as 
its defeéts; the rudiments of the 
ats are taught as if they were de- 
firable for their own fakes, byt their 
ufes for the purpofes of life are nev- 
er pointed out: Ifa gentleman is 
defirous to finith his education, he 
cannot doitin England; and for 
this ,reafon he either gocs to a fo- 
seign academy, or travels, both 

























































































He proceeds to thew that edaca~ 





aven in the heart, would 
tulfe honor of monarchies, the hu- 
mane virtue of republics, or the fer- 
vile - of bel es cog —— 
principles, therefore, Mr. She~ 
ridan, thould be chiefly inculcated 
55 When te Sheridan proceeds to 
n Mr. 
thew how the principles of reli 
and ne hed tha incu che 
comes to his topic > 
about which y a pe 
formed the moft fancifuland roman- 
tic atl 6 adtaren ved 
¢fa in 
ics of kthens and Rome, whe 9 
ing inftilled the principles of virtue 
into youth, the chief attention was 
to inftrud them in oratory, of which 
he enumerates the om 


- It 
-may here be obferved, that he makes 
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de that in every point in 
which oratory was y <0 the 


it is neceflary to us; but 


in this he is ) 


- Sheridan, however, very juf- 
ly that omens an ob- 
ject us that it had not 

ents, forthat nofingle brave 
| ‘as he spots ity 


iftiansinprinciplesand 
would preclude the necef- 
eloquence in our clergy. If 
education, recommended 
dan, was to be confin- 
_ed tothe clergy, and the author 0: 
Chriftianity had rendered its efca- 
_¢y dependant _ the teaching of 
bane? f his thelis. would be lefs in- 
1 


viet le. Mr. Pocada ralers 
peaking to writing, and perhaps 
leiaaba the compofition to 

e equal; but Paul, with refpect to 
“inife If, was of another opinioa— 
** his bodily prefence was mean, and 
his fpeech contemptible” in the opi- 
‘of thofe, who acknowledged, 

that in his writings there was pow- 


pa fad plea fas to cl ot the goi- 
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cts to tell, which re- 
rcé—they had no 


. their 1 
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Mr. Sheridan proceeds to confi- 
der the ufe of with refpe@ 
to knowledge, the liberal arts and 


He fays, that ow to the care 
taken in 
fplendor which eclipfed all the 
world:—This fplendor, however, 
upon examination, will appear to be 
nothing that the people of Greece 
and Rome were the better or the 
ier for: Mr.Sheridan fays, that 
we tho Poy mae omg ir fu- 
periority, or their language; 
granted, but what is this to ghem? 
eadmits thatothernations may have 
prodnced greater lawgivers, com- 
manders, and philofophers, whofe 
inftitutions, actions, and knowledge, 
be fuperior to theirs, and 
y it is from the having thefe, 
not from being known to have 
had them after they are dead, that 
their country derives advantage.— 
Mr. Shevidan feys,* that their lap- 
eu an aes means 
acquiring as well as of preferving 
and uilapes knowledge; but this 
is not true of their language in con- 
fequence of any perfecton that made 
it permanent: ff cheir language had 
been as mutable aad evaneicent as 
Ours, it would have been equailythe 
vehicle of knowledge for the time 


’ being. 


He fays, they were inflamed with 
a defire of performing glorious ac- 
tiens by the certain hope of having 
them blazoned to the world, not on- 
ly in their own time, bat through 
all futuge generations. But in thete 
glorious actions the parties had a 
mere important and immediate in- 

~serelt, and were urged by motives 
more powerful and preflimy; when 
Bratus killed Ceefar, Cato himfelf, 
and Virginius his daughter, were 
they at leifure to reflect whether 

yage was permanent or 
tranfitory? or can it be imagined 
that fuch a thought could find en- 
trance into the mind of Scipio or 
ulus when ‘t was, as it were, 
rbed in its own heroic virtue, 


aad ftruggling in acontlict bywhich 
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ntlemen have a great deal of time 
them, and one hour well em- 
ployed, in the carly part of life, is 
more valuable and will be of greater 
ufe, than perhaps four and tweaty, 
fome years to come. 

Whatever me you can ftealfrom 
company, and from the fludy ot 
the world; employ it in fenous 
reading. Take up fome valuable 
book, and continue the reading oi 
that book, till you have got through 
it; never burden vour miad wah 
more than one thing at a time: And 
in reading this book do not run over 
ut fuperficially, bot read every pal- 
fage twice over, at lealt do not pafs 
on to a feeoad rill you choroughily 
underftend the # 4, nor qua the 
book uli vou are matter of 
jeét; tor unieis For da this, you 
may ter tit thro . +d 
miemiber the contents of ft for a 
week. 

Any bafinefs you my have to 

tranda Sy fhould be chow the frtt op 
portumry, 2nd froth 5 up bic, 
witheut mtcrraeten ; for by Me 
' THiby uw, We thay pr bat ly fh wih it 
00 lat > OF CKECUTE it fferentiv. 
Buhiacts f Wy kind ihoaid : ycT 
be.done by halves, but every; 
o@ nithould be weit anended two: 
For he that docs butmeis il, had 
bewer aoc doit at all. And, in any 
point, which difcreton bids you 
purivc, and which has a manrtett 
uulity to rccommend it, lec oo dnt 
fieultics deter you >; Tata het thera 
amimatc your newitry. ft onc ; 
thod fails, try 2 iccond and a thurd. 
Be active, pericvere and you will 
Certain y Comeucr. 

Never indulge a lazy difpofit 


. “ . 
there are few things but are atte 
ed w ini ve hath : 2 j 
are frightctied at ue phcuitics, 
you will not compicat aw , 
bad et corns preicr 45 i to 
trouble; tik onik t 
as bhp bt ke, es ; aps 
are Uchcakt. Eve ih 
tcrmon & too tabs < tus t 
and they would rather contenrth 
feives with the firt® wre rr 
than tahe the TfreuUk: te oO . 
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farther into them. Thus, when they 
come to talk upon fubjects to thote 
who hare ftudied them, they betray 
an uapardonable ignorance, and lay 
themicives open to aniwers that 
conftic them. Be careful then, thar 
you do not get the appellation ot 
indolent ; and, tf polhbie, avoid che 
characler of trivolous. For, 

Che frivolous mind is always ba - 
fied upon nothing. Ir migtakes f-- 
hing objects for important ones, and 
pl , 
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{pends That time wpan litr e matt ° 
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to give himfelf up entirely to the 
ftudy of nature, renounced the fo 
ciety of mankind, and condemned 
himfelfto a tetirement of fifty -feven 
years. Zamolxis, the difciple of 
Pythagoras, fhat himfelfup for three 
years, in a fubtertfaneous cayern, 
whichhehad prepared... Thefe great 
men thought themfelves well re- 
warded for their voluntary lofs of 
the favors of the world, by the plea- 
fures of the mind, more ~ignant, 
more lively, and more novle than 
all other pleafyres. He therefore, 
whom the muie has beheld at his 
birth with a favorable eye, will con- 
tema the applaufes of the vulgar, 
the faicination of riches, the allure- 
meat of honors; he will feek no 
other reward for his labor, but what 
his labor itfelf beftows, and will not 
be difcouraged by the length of ir, 
which is infinite, nor difguited by 
the unprofitablenefs of his pains.— 
Llis pafhon forlearning, on the con- 
trary, will daily increafe; and the 
more {ciences he acqitires, the more 
fenfible he will be of the immenfity 
of thofe that are wanting, and he 
will redouble his pains to acquire 
them. : ‘ 

t hefe are not vain exaggerations; 
1 write nothing but what I feel, and 
what I have felt during the whole 
courfe of my life, and if any thing 
éou!ld make me with for longer life, 
it would be to have time to learn 
what yet Ido not know. But if 
fome, after having run along courfe 
in learning, have at laft retreated, 
inftead of advancing, it maft be af- 
cribed to the natural imbecility of 
their age, the {prings of their un- 
derfameling having been relaxed by 
too long an attention. 

As to what Jofeph Scaliger "wal 
tends, shat if he had had ten fons, 
he would not have bred oae of them 
a {cholar, but would have fent them 
all to the courts of princes; (Scali- 
gerana,p.313.) itis a faying unwor- 
thy his eminent character for learn- 
ing; befides, he gave the lye to this 
eferting by his own prattice, for he 
conftantly applied himfelf to ftudies 
with the utmoft afiduity to the end 
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rogated from the dignity of his chi~ 
merical principality. by that kind of 
life to which his inclination had led 
him; for this inclination, however 
ftrong, was ftill lefs prevalent in 
him than his ambition. He tho 
himfelf difhonored by it, as he him- 
felf fays, £ Scaligerana, p. 317.)— 
He taxes fortune with blindack, for 
not having made him aking; and in 
his writings, perpetually reproach- 
es the age in which he lived, till he 
quite furfeits the reader, for not 
owning the greatnefs of his merits, 
and for not erecting altars to him. 
He inherited this profound vanity 
from yar father, She = a fur- 
gceon, afpiring to the e, ofa 
doctor, made _himfelf ay 
with a view of gaining a Cardinal’s 
cap by thefe means, and afterwards 
the papacy. But fortune not hav- 
ing favored his noble ambition, and 
his juft pretenfions, he thought fit 
to moderate them, and was content- 
ed with making himfelf prince of 
Verona. 





An Essay on Law. 


It is the intention of law, that we 

prote, and not devour each o- 
ther ; and therefore Ariftotle well 
obferves, Man is the beft creature 
with the law, but the worft without 
it: The end and aim for which 
men enter into fociety, is not bare- 
ly to live; this they may do difper- 
ed; but tolive happily, anfwera- 
ble to the dignity of 4a Tarp which 
end they cannot accomplifh with- 
out fubmiffion to the laws, and liv- 
ing according to their prefcrip- 
tions. 


Religion and juftice are the two 
fupporters of everycommonwealth, 
they are the pillars of all govezn- 
ment; without them the whole 
ftate, civil and ecclefiaftical, will, 
like a melted veffel, run into con- 
fufion and diforder. The law of a 
nation is the foul of a nation ; itis 


the rudder, by which the veilel of 
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of his life. But he thought he de- 
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the commonwealth is fteered, it is 
poet we wherewith all are kept in 

e; and thatcommonw aulth, 
where men, and not laws govern, 
will be qui like the field of the 
fluggard, all grown over with 
thorns and nettles. To what pur- 
pote do laws enjoin punifhments, if 
they are not put in execution? 
Laws muft not be like cobwebs, 
to catch only fmall flies and to be 
broken by great ones ; it were bet- 
ter not to make any laws, for this 
makes every on ga man’s of- 
fence the fin of the public ; to omit 
the punifhment of an offence under 
our charge isto commit it. The 
due obfervation of the laws of God, 
and the careful execution of tz 
Jaws of men, make a nation flourifh. 
All human laws have their depend- 


_ ance upon the laws of God, who is 
» the great law giver, and the nearer 


ouf copies approach to that origi- 


_ nal, the better they are, and the 


more like to continue. Without 
governors or government, one man 
would be bread for another ; and 
we fhould be as the fifhes in the fea, 
the great would devour the fmall. 


But if ay was who are employ- 


ed about the public adminiftration 


» of juftice, folldw it only as a trade, 


er 
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* 
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~s 


“blind, to thew us what t 


_ the formalities of juftice will only 
) ferve; to fupprefs right ; and what 


was ordained for thecommon good, 
will, through the abufe of it, be the 
caufe of common mifery. The laws 
without execution, is putting ar- 
rows inte a quiver from whence 
they are not drawn out; this is to 


» make the ma iftrate an immoveable 


‘ftatue. The law without executi- 
on is a chimera, which only ferves 
to fright. 
Juitice and fortune are wgec 
€ one 
hhoulddo,and what the other fhould 
not do ; for the one gives without 
‘ refpeét, and the other is in no ref- 
pect to take ; for none fhovld exe- 
cute the office of juftice, but fach 
whofe eyes are blind from refpeét- 
ing performs, and whofe hands are 
clofed from accepting rewards.— 
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say fay, the magiftrate is the 
ing law, and that his good ex- 
am fe fhould be a lively and perpe- 
tual promulgation of that law ; tor 
éxample prevails much more than 
precept, and reduces more to cbe- 
dience, than the law with al! its en- 
forcements.; the reafon is obvious ; 
the arms of law only ftrike the bo- 
dy, but the thafts of example pene- 
trate the foul ; and we fee mendaily 
truft more to their eyes than iotheir 
care; moretowhatthey {ec than what 
theyhear. We thall never fee legilla 

tors frame themannetsof an age un- 
like themfelves. Under Romulus, 
Rome waswarlike ; under Numa, re- 
ligious ; under the Fabricii, conti- 
nent; under the Cato’s regular; un 

der the Lucullus’s and Antonies, 
intemperate and diffolute ; uncer 
Julian, idolatrous ; under Valens, 
Arrian ; and the example of king 
Jeroboam caufed, all the people to 
commitidolatry; whereas under the 
reigns of king David and Jofias, re- 
ligion and piety flourifhed. 

An ancient father hath faid, /’e 
that is not a good buftand, cannot le 
a good magijirate ; for he that rvles 
not his family well, cannot govern 
others, which is a rational deduc¢ii- 
on ; but he that is not an honett 
man cannot be a good magiftrate; 
for he that will make fhipwre 4 of 
his own reputation, wil! never ake 
care of the commonwealth. The 
juttice every man owes to himfelr, 
obliges him firft to regutate his own 
affections and pailions, and then he 
will be more capable to render jul- 
ticeto others. ‘ihe juft and good 
man is a rule and meafure for all 
others ; fince being what all mea 
ought to be, he fhews what all men 
ought to do. Integrity is fo necef- 
fary in a magiftrate, that without it 
all other qualities are but inftru- 
ments of particular protit, and pub- 
liciofs. All the Grecian common- 


wealths were ruined for wart of 


integrity. A good magittrate malt 
not look upon private intereft, bat 
the public, and fubmit his. particau- 
lar affairs to the intereft of the 
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whole: Virtutis pretium eft nonp: 
Se pretio cepi ; her reward is, 
fhe capnot be allured by reward. 


The love of the public is the in- 
feparable quality of a good com- 
monwealths-maa, without which he 
is not a man but an idol, That bath 


eyes and fees not, ears, and bears 
aot ! 





TuHoucurs on GovERNMENT. 
By the Hon. Robert Boyle, Efquire. 


HE art of government is both 

_ noble and difficult, becaufe a 
prince is to work upon free agents, 
who may have private interefts and 
defigns, not only diferent from his, 
but repugnant to them, 

Wifdom alone can make autho- 
rity obeyed with chearfulnefs. 

Thegreateft prince’sadions ought 
not only to be regulated, Sut to be 
judged by reafon. 

A monarch maycommand my life 
ot fortune, but not my opinion, I 
cannot command this m yfelf, it a- 
rifes only from the nature of the 
thing I judge of. 

Yo think that all things done by 
men in power, are done with wif- 
com, is too greatan impofhibility to 
be g duty. _ ; 

‘j he being poffeffed of power nei- 
ther implies nor confers the fkill to 
make a nght ule of it. 

A crown adorns the outfide of an 
head, withgut enriching the infidz 
of it. 5 

‘The jurifdiGion of reafonextends 
to thrones themfelves, 

‘The fplendor of a crown may 
dazziec the perfon who wears'‘it, but 
will hardly impoie upon a judicious 
beholder. 

It may be much queftioned, whe- 
ther the re{peci we pay to moft prin- 
ces, is grounded on our owa reafon 
and inward thoughts; but though 
I ice the folly of a prince never fo 
great, | ought to pay him a decent 
refpedct. 
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We may reverence authority in 
the weakeit men, yet this is fo dif- 


ficult ro do, that it is not often prac- 
tifed. 


We fhould ufe the fathers of our 
country as Nogh’s children did their 
fick father; who, whem they faw his 
nakednefs, covered it, being willin 
to fee no more of it than was mecel- 
fary to hide it. 

‘Though the vulgar ought not too 
rathly to judge of theactionsof thofe 
in power, yet men of parts, who 
know their interefts and defigns, 
may judge of their councils, and 
difcover their errors. 

Affe ion and diligencein the fer- 
vice ef the public may, in fpite of 
fome mifearriages, prevent or leflen 
the ruin of a itate. 

It is no breach of loyalty to quef- 
tion the prudence of a governor. 


Councils capable of feveral cir- 
cumftances, ought. to be cenfured 
favorably. 

A throne not only affords tempt- 
ations to vice, but engagemenis to 
virtue, 

Though fo high a ftation may 
make a man giddy, it certainly 
ought to make him circumfpect. 

A generous mind muft make a 
prince ambitious of glory, and this 
can never be attained but by great 
and good actions. 


The examples of princes influ- 
ence ftrongly either to virtue or 
vice, and the introducing good cuf- 
toms is a much more noble prero- 
gative, ifrightly ufed, than to coia 
metals inte money, and to make it 
current. 

What a great account muft prin- 
ces one day give, who have fuch ob- 
ligations upon them to be ftndtly 
juit, and fach a multitude of people 
commuted to their care! 

Princes, who have any fenfe of 
fhame, or honor, will conftantly re- 
member, that there are too many 
eyes upon them to keep their faults 
{ecret, or themfelyes from ceafure, 
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CHARACTER of fhe SPANIARDS. 
By Francis Carter, Efq; F. 8. A. 
Charatter of the Spaniards of Ma- 


laga. 


6 fe people of Malaga, atrading 
fea-port town, that has a coa- 

ftant intercourfe with foreigners 

from all parts, differ widely, and 
are greatly degenerated from the 
ancient virtue and fimplicityof their 
forefathers. A love of diffipation, 
and public amufements, univerially 
reigns among them; and, as their 
traffic ts lucrative and their proper- 
ty extenfive, each feems to vie with 
his neighbor in fhow and expence, 
and every one endeavors to move 
and maintain himfelf.in a fphere a- 
bove him; the mechanic appears a 
tradefman ; thefhopkeeper,amerch- 
ant; and the merchants, ndbles.— 
The ancient Spanifh black drefs is 
exchanged for the tawdry laces of 
France, whofe mafqnerades they 
awkwardlyimitate during the carni- 
val; and the feguidillas and tandan- 
goes have made way for the coun- 
try dances of England; but in the 
inland towns and villages we fill 
behold the Spaniards pretty nearly 
in the ftate the Romans left them. 


Dref; of the Spanifh Shepherds. 


A Spanifh fhepherd is a moft re- 
{pectable figure; in the hotteft as 
well as in the coldeft feafons his 
drefs is the fame: a leather waitt- 
coat, fhort and laced before, upon 
which he wears afheep’s {kin with 
its fleece, whofe thicknefs equally 
preferves his back from the cold in 
winter, and fromthe piercing ravs 
of the fummer’s fun. Over his 
knees hang a flip of leather, to de- 
fend him from the briars; his feet 
are alwaysbare,and fhod with hemp- 
en fandals: The montero, or Span- 
ifh cap, is both warm and conveni- 
ent. 











Charatter of the Spanifh Peafants. 


Temperate in their diet, abftemi- 
ous, fobex above all nations, fond of 
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their,country, obedient and faithful 
to their king, thefe peafants make 
moft excellent foldiers; and, as the 
levies in Spain are for three or five 
years only, each diftrict aflembles 
annually and chufes out, among its 
young men, thofe whe are unmar- 
ried, and can beft be fpared: By 
this wife, method, their toops 
are armies of volunteers, and the 
whole country a militia that heve all 
feen regular fervice. The Spaniin 
hafbandmen itil] preferve the cof 
tom of their forefathers, by tra vel- 
ling on foot not only from village 
to village, but aver the whole pe- 
ninfula of Spain.-.A-piece of bread 
in one of their pockets, and a horn- 
cup in the other, is theivjonly pro- 
vilion; they carry theircloaks, dou- 
led long wavs, over their left fhoul- 
der; andin their mght hand bear a 
porra, or ftrong ftaff, with the af- 
iftance of which they leap over the 
rivulets they meet with in their 
journey. As they go through the 
towns, they recruit their flock of 
bread; they feldom chufe to lie in 
them, to avoid the expence of an 
inn; butwhen niyit overtakes them 
they fleep beneath a fhady wee, or 
the thelving of a rock, covered with 
their cloaks. In the vear 1760, one 
of my fefvants at Seville, after hav- 
ing efcapedfrom a long and danger- 
ous tlineis, afked my leave to per- 
form a vow he had made, to vilit the 
hrine of St. Jago :n Gallicia, pro- 
mifingtoreturn in fiveweeks, which, 
to my aftonifhment, he fulfilled, al- 
though that town is 170 leagues dif- 
tant from Seville. What fervices 
may not be expected from troops 
thus ewuredto temperance and fa- 
tigue! The Spaniard, if on foot, 
always travéls as the crow flies, 
which the opennefs and drynefs of 
the country permits; neither rivers 
nor the fteepeft mountains op his 
courle, he {wims over the one, and 
{cales the other, and by this means 
fhortens his journeyfo confiderably, 
that he can carry an exprefs with 
greater expedition than any horte- 
man. The large fums of money 
tranimitted continually to Velez 
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from the factory of Malaga, for the 
payment of the. fruit brought up 
there, are always fent by the com- 
mon catriers or thefe footmen, ftil- 
ed Propios, unguarded and alone, 
without affording an inftance of 
their ever having abufeéd the confi- 
dence repofed in them. I, who have 
known the country {fo many years, 
owe it this teftimony of their inte- 
grity. 


Deferiptionof the Dreft of theSpan- 


The women in the country vil- 
Jages and farms wear their garments 
long and modeft; their warits fhort, 
hike the ladies of ancient Rome, and 
without the unnatural fupport of 
whalebone. Their long flowing hair 
is plaited and cbnfined behind by a 
golden bodkin in the fahhion of the 
times of the Emprefs Fauttina, as 
may be feen on her coins. Publicly, 
and in the charches their heads are 
ever covered with the veil: this di- 
f{tinguithed partof their drefs, which 
they borrowed from the Moors, was 
worn by them vlad iw filk; but 
the Spanifh dames, lefs rich, for a- 
bove a —— were contented with 
veils of woollen; by degrees they 
were fabricated of black taffaty, and 
pew have been improved into the 
fineft cambric and tranfparént muf- 
lin. Ivis in this vei! that are cen- 
tured all the magic and attraGions 
of the Spanith beauties; at the fame 
time that it adds an inconceivable 
luftre to their native charms, it cap- 
tivates the heart with every virtuous 
idea of modefty and referve. The 
modern love fongs, paftoral poems, 
and feguidillas of this country are 
full of the moft beautiful metaphors 
and allufions to the veil; as were 
thofe of the eaftern poets before 
them, one of whom, {peaking in 
raptures of his miftrefs, fays, “that 
“* from the border of her veil which 
“ the removed from her check, the 
“ fan and moon arofe.”” 

Whether it proceeds from the ge- 
nerous warmth aad perpetual feren- 
ity of this climate, or the vivacity 





andlivelywits of the Spanith countty- 
men, it may be truly faid, that let 
their work be what it will, they do 
it finging; fo that you may com- 
monly hear a man ina vineyard long 
before you fee him; and as their ta 
lents are totally uncultivated, and 
the couplets they are perpetually 
chanting of their own compofition, 
the fimilies ufed by them are ftri@t- 
ly in the paftoral Rile, and univer- 
fally taken from the beautiful ob- 
jects of nature continually before 
theireyes; the fragrance Paks rofe, 
the odour of the orange, the per-. 
fume of the myrtle, the murmuring 
of the cane inviting to flamber, the 
height of the mountains, the fteep- 
nefs of the rocks, thefplendor of the 
rifing fun, the coolnefs of the even- 
ing breeze, and the brilliancy of the 
ftars by night, affording endlefs al- 
legories, which in the Spanifh lan- 
guage, naturally foft and copious, 
are ealily put into rhyme, The guit- 
ar, which is exchanged in the cities 
for the more fafhionable harpfichord, 


. fill refounds nightly with the com~ 


laints and amorous tales of the vil-. 
hs e fwains; and the fame hand 
which pruned the vineyards all day,. 
ftrikes the tender notes of love in 
the evening. 

An univerfal cuftom prevails in 
the villages, for the youth of both 
{exes to meet every night, and pals 
a few hours liftening to an hiftoricak 
romance, or the tunefulfeguidillas,* 


NOTE. 

* The feguidillas are danced by 
four couple to the found of the guit- 
ar; the mufician accompanies it with 
his voice, finging lively verfes a- 
dapted tothe meafure. The fan- 
dango is a more difficult dance; it 
is a pas de deux; as the fteps and 
figures in it are variable at the per- 
former’s pleafure, they havetherein 
an opportunity to difplay all the 
graces of a good perion, genteel 
fhape, andagil:tyintheir movements, 
They beat time with their caftanet- 
tas faftened to their hands; this lit- 
tle inftrument was not unknown to 
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or taking their turns in the fprightly 
fandango. It is in fa lies 
that they receive their only educa- 
tion; a young man has no other 
vay of making his court with fuc- 

efs than by Bs perfonal qualifica- 
tions, his moral character and fair 
behavior. In the great towns a youth 
may be diffolute, debauched, and 
tainted with every vice, and yet eafi- 
lyhide allfrom his uofafpecting mif- 
trefs: It is not fo in the coustry— 
there he is affured that the is exact 


ly informed of every ftep he takes; fir 


he knows his only hope, and de- 
pends on his conduct and carriage 
in the village; he is courteous, o- 
bliging, civil, and polite to all men, . 

athe may induce them togive him 
a good name; this teaches them ear- 
ly in life to fabje& their paiffions, 
and gives them a polifh and an en- 
gaging manner, which at firft muft 
extremely furprife thofe who have 
been ufed to the awkwardnefs and 
low nefs of our Englith ruftics. 
Mulic the Spaniards are paflion - 
ately fond of, and cultivate from 
their infancy; to throw the bar with 
addrefs, to ee an horfe gracefully, 
to face the wild bull, to dance not 
only eafily but elegantly, and be 
neat and cleanly in their perions, are 
the only charms on ae conquer 
the heart of a Spani icvherdets, 
who looks not for dowry, fettle- 
ments, or pin-money, but hopes to 
mitigate the pains and toil of po- 
verty and daily labor, by fharing it 
with a companion of her owa chut- 
ing. 

I cannot better conclude my jour- 
ney,* than with doing juftice to the 
hofpitality, generous and courte- 


NOTES. 
the Romans, who borrowed it of the 
Spaniards. The Spaniih dances 
were much in vogue in the time of 
Pliny, who mentions them. 

* On the 3d of July, 1775. we 
left Malaga, and embarked on board 
a frigate, which I had 
hired to carry us to Briftol; where 
we arrived after a pleafant voyage 


of five weeks. 
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ous reception all travellers met 
with in this country, not only from 
the nobility, and thofe of Moher 
rank, to whom ftrangers may be re- 
commended, but among the clergy, 
peafants, and inhabitants of every 
village through which they pafs; 
this charaéter, which is the very 
fame that Diodorus Siculus has given 
us of the ancient inhabitants of this 
peninfula,+ the univerfal experience 
of ail my countrymen, who have 
been in Spain, joins with me in con- 
ming. 





Account 2f a Burnine Istaxp 
that arofe out of the Sea. 


Ds pata the prodigies of na- 
ture (fays M. Goree, in his 
account of this ifland) we may juit- 
ly reckon a burning ifland which 
rofe from the fea fome years ago in 
the bay of Santerin! in the Archi- 
pelago. What can be more awful 
and aftonithing, than to fee fire not 
only break forth fromthe bowels of 
the earth, but alfo to view it forcing 
a paflage through the waters ot the 
fea without being extinguithed ! 
Or what can be more tremendous 
than to behold dreadful convulfions 
raifing from the depths of the fea 
new iflands, and forming bulwarks, 
again{t which the moft furious tem- 
pefts cannot prevail! Thatfire pent 
up in the bowels of the earth fhould 
produce thefe wonderful effedts, is 
ftill lefs furprizing than that, when 
the fire is extinét, that thefe im- 
menfe mafles of earth fhould not 
fink ‘down again by their owa 
weight, but remain firm land, on 
which cities and towns may be 
built, the ground fertilized,and men 


NOTE. 


+ The Celtiberians are not only 
very hofpitable to ftrangers, but dif- 
pute with each other who fhall be 
their hoft, and receive them gladly 
in their houfes, efteeming it as a 
mark of favor from heaven. Died. 
Sic. lib. 5. 
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and cattle fupported. Thefe are 
odigies that exceed all that is re- 

ated of Mount Gibel, Vefuvius, and 

ali the other burning mountains. 

At firit, the feamen who difcover 
ed this ifand about bréak of day, 
being unable to diftinguifh what it 
Was, imagined it to be fome huge 
wreck ; but when they approached 
nearer, and the day began to clear, 
therr Fear was inexprefhble,and the 
returned precipitately, and fpread 
the alarm throughout the ifland of 
Santeriai, that a new ifland was ri- 
fing from the bottom of the fea,— 
This was the more eafily credited, 
becaufe many of the imbhalfitants 
were then alive who re «*mbered a 
new ifland rifiny by means of fub- 
terranecous fires between the iflands 
of Nio and Andro, accompanied 
with earthquakes, violent agitati- 
ons, and dreadful cracks, and emit- 
ting fulphurious exhalations, black 
finoke, and hofrid flames, which 
role to the height of many cubits. 
The fea was thea fo troubled that 
it rote to an incredible height, and 
overflowed an immenie tractof land, 
and it was feared would have invol 
ved the whole iflaad. The air was 
fo infe&ted with the nanfeous finc!l 
that ifued from the flames, that 
men_and catide perihed by the 
ftench. At length, when this ifland 
had not above eight or ten fathom 
of water to rife avové the furface, 
the fre was fo violent a3'to open 
a pallege through its bowels, by 
which the waters of the fea ruthing 
in, avereame thefury of the flanis, 
andthe ifand remains wader wacer 
to this dar. 

How reat foevér the fright of 
the inhabuants of Spnterini wes at 
the art fight of this new ifland, a 
few days after, not fReing “any ap- 
pearance cither of imoke or fire, 
tome of them ventured to approach 
x, in orderste oblerse more part 
cularly the maanc. of its formation, 
aiid not apprehenuing any danger, 
went oa faore upoa it. | wey foand 
ic compoiedot hagh pieces of rock, 
aad th.y pafled trom one. precipice 
io anoiher, among whixh they met 
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with feveral curiofities, pao 
a kind of ftone which cut like > 
and faremarkably refembling it in 
form, colour, and confiftence, that 
they could not refrain from tafting 
it, which, however, foon undecei~ 
ved them. They likewife found 
lenty of oyfters, a rarity feldom to 
met with in that country by rea- 
fon of the depth of the fea; and they 
could plainly difcover that’ part of 
the mais that had been uppermoft, 
or had formed the bead at the bor- 
tom of the fea, from that which had 
rifen from beneath. 

While they were thus employed, 
they began to perceive the ifland to 
work and heave ander their 
like a molehill when in motion by 
the working of a mole. It was now 
no time to ftay, they haitened to 
their veffel, ‘and before they could 
embark, the rifing of the ifland was 
vifible to the naked eye. It was, 
however obfervable, that this mo- 
tion by which theifland was increaf- 
ed, was by no medns equal at all 
times in all its parts ; but it fome- 
times rofe in one place and fubfid- 
ed in another. The good father 
faw arock rife out of the fea of 
day at forty or fifty paces diftance 
from the ifland, and was particular- 
ly attentive to it for four or five 
days following, when it funk again 
_ the fea, and totally difappear- 
ed. 





—_- 


itn extraordinary Case of BuEtD- 
inc at the Nose. 

WN Wanley’s Hittory of Man, beok 

{. chap 1, is this remarkable ac- 
count, taken from the Philofophic- 
ai Tronfa@ioas, N° ro9.. Mr. Sa- 
mucl Du Gard, rector of Forton, in 
Stalfferdire, m a letter to Door 
Ralph Batharit, then vice-chancel- 
jor of Oxtord, acquainted hins, that, 
about Candlemas 1672, a child a- 
bout three months old, at Litdethall, 
in Shropthire, wastaken with a bleed - 
ing at the note, ears, and in the 
hroder pert ot the head, where was 
no appearance of any fore. It con- 
tinged theee days, at the end. of 
which the nois and ears ocafed 
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The Unroatunats Encounter 
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_ With fo many claims to admira- 
and love, it was i e that 


her fuitors, there were 

who chief drew ter attention, 
and Charles Bevil, who 

» were ftruck in a par- 
ticular manner with her charms.— 
Fortune hadbeen uncommonly kind 
tothem. In their perfons the y were 
attracting 5 they abounded 1n rich- 
es; and they had thar fenfe of ho- 
nor which does not always accom- 
pany men ye | a in an age when 
dithpation uxury are lo preva- 
lent. Mifs Clayton was not infen- 
fible to their merit 5 and they were 
not itrangers to the with 
which the had mutually infpired 
them. Sted by nature, and 
friends from difpofition and habi- 
tude, it was an object of their regret, 
oe fhould have been influcn- 
ced with the love 6f the fame mif- 
teis. As their views were honor- 
able, their diftreis was often poig- 
nant; and they reci ly per- 
ceived and felt for the confequen- 
ces of a competition,where the hap- 
pinefs of the one was neccflarly to 
produce the mifery of the other. In 
their moments of kindnefs and cor- 
diality each withed to refign to the 


PRs 


} 


*. other the lady who had engaged 


their affections ; and in het compa- 
ny they as often forgot that they 
had promifed a facnhce which was 
fo opprelling and difficult. This 
ftruggle between love and fricndfhip 
was moft painful. | hey perpetu- 
ally fluctuated between patlions oi 
which the operations are mott pow- 
erfal. It was an onhappy conteft ; 
and wherever it was to termnate ic 


rr to effeéts the moft oom 
fuccefs that was to cor.duct the 
one to tranfport and joy, was to 
involve the other in dejection and 
mifery. inthe midft of the ado- 
ration which they paid to their mif- 
trefs, they were compelled to figh ; 
and the pleafure produced by her 
fociety and prefence only ferved to 
plunge them into defpondence and 

~4 They often wept over the 

4 
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unfortunate peculiarity of their fate; 
and while their hearts were made 


co palpitate with the tendereft fen- 
AbiliGes of love, their friendthip and 
reafon fuggefted the dangers of its 
gratification. They matually tried 
totear themfelves from an objec 
which was fo neceflary to them ; 
but abfence only augmented their 
palion. They returned to her with 
an added tendernefs, and her ad- 
crefs and beauty drew ftill nearer 
the ties of their attachment. . 

Inthe midft of {cenes, in which 
pleafure and pain were alternately 
predominant, the lady enjoyed the 
triumphs of her beauty and accom- 
plifhments, Vanity and caprice, 
which have fuch a ftrong dominion 
over the fex, induced her to fofter 
the pretenfions of each. They each 
fondly folaced themfelves with her 
partialities ; and if her voice fhould 
decide the difpute, they motually 
pleaied themfelves with the hope of 
conaqueit and victory. 

Delays accord not withgreat paf- 
fions ; and circumftances that are 
trifling in themfelves frequently de- 
eide tranfactions which are impor- 
tant. The elder Bevil, while he 
prefled his fuit, was received with 
a waimth which it was. impofhble 
to reprefs or difcourage. ‘The lo- 
vers exchanged their vows of unal- 
rerable affection, and Hymen light- 
ed his torch. They were bound in 
age which ought never to be bro- 

en. 

The younger Bevil, when he re 
covercd his furprize, endeavored 
to reconcile himtelf to a misfortune 
which could not now be repaired. 
It he had lott a woman upon whom 
he had doated to diftracion, it was 
at leait a comfort that the had be 
come the prize of a brother. who 
was fo dear to him. We tried to 


fubmiit with parieace to his deftiny; 
aid amufements, time, and another 
miitreis, he -hoped would reheve 
his afflictions, aad compenfate a dif- 
appomement do fevere and cruel. 
‘Fime, however, and amufements 
did not bring confolution to him ; 
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and no other miftrefs could kindle ° 
in his mind an flame. All his 
cares and attention to cure himfelf 
of an urhapp on were unavail- 
ing and fruitleis. He ftill felc the 
anxiety of a eee and he often 
blufhed that the wife of his brother 
thould retain fo complete a hold of 
his affections. The lady, who had 
fo many reafons to fly from his pre- 
fence, did not poffefs the timidities 
of virtue. A fathionable education, 
and the tafte of pleafure which is. 
infeparable from it, had a 
her fenfibilities. She ey the 
owed to 


refpect and duty which 

herfelf and to her hufband ; and the 
younger Bevil, though ftang with 
regret and remorfe, indu i 


wi 
her in difgraceful criminalities.— 
The paflions, which led uniformly 
to happinefs when guided by virtue, 
are fources of difquiet and torment 
when governed by vice. But though 
his enjoyments were embittered 
with the moft piercing reflections 
and anguifh, he could not abftain 
fromthem. Their concealment, he 
imagined, was unavoidable; and 
prudence and caution he thought 
would cover fhame, of which the 
difcovery muft be fo afflictive and fo 
degrading. 

But the eyes of love are quick.— 
The elder Bevil had no fooner ac- 
complifhed his marriage, than he 
bad reafon to fufpeét the fidelity of 
his wife, Even the excefs of ioe 
prompted to jealoufy. The gay 
and free manners of Mrs. Bevil, the 

layfomenefs of her difpofition, and 
= beauty, which rendered her fo 
alluring as a miftrefs, were now fo 


many caufes of fufpicion againfther. 
His happinefs was blafted with re- 


pentance ; and from the height of 
proiperity he was about to fall into 
the abyls of defpair. 

The young Bevil could not con- 
duét his amor fo as to avoid obfer- 
vation. Guilt, which at firft is t- 
mid, acquires courage by degrees. 
As he became more practiled in 
wickednefs, he was the lefs indu!- 
tious to conceal it. To an arbour 
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which terminated a delicious walk, 
where they often had met, and to 
which they’ were attached-as the 
feene of their guilty pleafures, they 
were one day followed by the elder 
Bevil. He overheard, he faw too 
much not to know without a doubt’ 
the fulnefs of his difgrace. Starting 
from his concealment he drew his 
fword, and made a throft at the 
heart of a brother whom he had 
loved with fo much tendernefs. It 
Teen be his puth was i 4 
wever, his pu in- 

effe&tual. But his peace of mind 
was wounded forever. Horror at. 
the crime he had attempted, a quick 
_fenfibility of his misfortune, a pun- 
gent forrow for the infidelities of a 
wife fo beautiful, fo accomplifhed, 
and fo beloved, and the bittet af- 
fiction of being difhonored by a 
brother, agitated him with the moft 
violent and painful emotions. = 
haftened to his apartment in a ftate 
of diftraGiion ; and weary of an ex- 
iftence which had been chequered 
with fo many ills, he turned his 
fword a himfelf, and died a 
victim to the vices of a woman, 
with whom he had expected to en- 
joy a ftate of the moft enviable feli- 
city. The younger Bevil, awakened 
to virtue by an event fo horrible, 
telt all the attrocioufnefs of the in- 
juries he had committed. Wonder, 
affliction, and fhame, occupied al- 
ternately his bofom. He fled from 
a woman who had deluded him ; 
and being of the Roman Catholic 
erfuafion, he thought to atone for 
is enormities, by throwing himéelf 
into a religious houfe, and by de- 
jones seer remainder of his days to 
mortification and penance. The 
conduct of Mrs. Bevil was very 
different. When fhe recovered the 
firft fhock of the misfortunes fhe had 
ogcafioned, the {pirit of levity which 
is fo much foftered by the modes 
of a fafhionable education, came to 


her relief. She could no longer be 
feen in virtuous focieties: but the 
allarements of her beauty did not 
tail to furround her with felfith ad- 
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mirers ; and giving a fcope to won- 
ton defires, fhe commenced a life of 
wretchednefs and proftitution. So 
true it is, that the complexioa of a 
luxurious age difpofes to feduction! 
aod that the defire of women tofhine 
and to pleafe, has an unavoidable 
tendency to obicure their virtuc, 
and to promote their ruin. 


a 


Jane SHORE. ; 


Biker > lady(fays Hume )was born 
of Seocae parents in Lon~ 
don, was well educated, and mar- 
ried to a fubftantial citizen ; but 
unhappily, views of intereit, more 
than the maid’s inclinations, had 
been confulted in this match, and 
her mind, though framed forvirtwe, 
proved unable to refift the allure- 
ments of Edward, who folicited her 
favors. But while feduced from her 
duty by this gay and amorous mo- 
narch, the ‘bil made herielt rcipect- 
able by her other virtues ; and the 
setnidene which her charms and 
~vivacity long maintained over him, 
was all employed. in acis of bene- 
-ficence and humanity. She was itil! 
forward to oppofe calumny, to pro- 
tet the oppreffed, to relieve the in- 
digent ; and her good offices, the 
genuine refult of her heart, never 
waited the folicitation of preients, 
orthe hopes of reciprocal tavors ; 
but fhe lived not only to feel the 
bitternefs of fhame impofed on her 
by a barbarous tyrant [the duke 
of Gloucefter] but to experience 
in her old age and poverty the in- 
pees of thole courtiers who 

ad long folicited her friendfhip, 
and been protected by ier credit. 
No one, among the great mulu- 
tudes whom fhe had obliged, ap- 
peared to bring her confolation or 
relief. She languithed out her lite 
in folitude and indigence,and amidit 
a court inured to the moit atroci- 
ous crimes, the frailues of this wo- 
man juttified all violations of friend- 
fhip towards her, and all oblivion 
of former favors. 
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AGRICULTURE, 





THeory eo AGRICULTURE. 
(Continued from page 611.) 
DISEASES or PLANTS. 


HESE are divided by Tourne- 
fort into the following claffes. 
x. Thofe vie 
eer er se ses ol er hav- 
ng too little; 3. Fromits bad 

lites; 4. From its : 
—_ and 5. From external atci- 


ents. 
Too great an abundance of juices 
at firft a prodigious Iyxun- 


il 
PE 


artificially in any grai 
by planting it in too rich a foi 
oo much rain is apt likewife to do 
the fame. When a vegetable 
plied too abundantly with 
it is very apt to rot; one part 
beheaded the rim another in fuch 
manner as to prevent the accefs of 
freth air; upon which putrefaction 


; 


a) 


- foon enfues, as has been aiveady ob- 


ferved with regard to the fefcue 
es, 

In grafs, or any herbaceous plant, 
where the leaves are only wanted, 
this over huxuriancy cannot be cal- 
led a difeafe, but is a very defirable 
propery; but in any kind of grain, 
t is quite otherwife. Dr, Home, in 
his Principles of Agriculture and 
Vegetation, claffes the frat in grain 
among thedifeafes arifing from this 
caufe. He is of opinion, that too 
great an abundance of juices ina 
vegetable will produce difeafes fi- 
milar to thafe occafioned by repleti- 
on in animal bodies; viz. - 
tions, corriiptiogs, varices, cariofi- 
tics, &c. along with the too great 
luxuriancy we have juft now men- 


reaping.’ ’, 

Thewantof nourifhment in plants 
may be ay known by their de 
cay; in cafe, the only reme 
dy is, to fupply them with food, ac 
cording to the methods we haycal 
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tures may be obfervcd, and ought, 
without doubt, fomabdiatele ust be 
taken away. On the fruit trees, as 
cho ‘oth end Guatf mapleckpeci:(iy, 
warf map ally, 

and the white and black thorn , 
h » akind of little tufts are to 
be obferved,refembling, atfirftfight, 
leaves twifted, by acob- 

web, about the uppermoft twigs or 


branches. Thefecontain avaft num- 
ber of little black eggs, that in the 
{pring produce fwarms of ¢ i 
lars which devour every thing. To 
prevent this, all the twigs on which 
cobwebs appear fhould be tak- 
en off and burnt as foon as pc ‘ible. 
This ought to be done before the 
end of March, chat noes thee 
be allowed fufficient time for : 


ing. 

"he ubs are a kind of worms 
which Seftroy the corn by feeding 
its roots; they are transform- 
pe every fourth year, into the bee- 
tles called cock chaffers, may bugs, 
&c. they are ftruétive when 
in their vermicular ftate, and can- 
not then be deftroyed becaufe they 
ane 9° the ground. When be- 
come bettles, they conceal them- 
felves under the leaves of trees, 
where they feemafleep ull near fun- 
fet, when they take their flight. It 
is only now thag they can be de- 
, and that by a very labori - 
ous method; namely, by {preading 
pack-fheets below trees in the 
day-time, when the beetles are in 
—— ftate, then fhaking them 
off and burning them. Some time 
ago, they made fuch devaftations in 
the county of Norfolk, that feveral 
ers wereentirelyruinedby them; 
one gathered eighty bufhels of thefe 
infects from the trees which grew 
on his farm. It is faid that, in 1574, 
there fell fuch a multitude of. thefe 
infeéts into the river Severn, that 
theyftopped andclogged the wheels 

of the water-mills. 

Turnips, when young, are apt to 
be totally deftroyed by a multitude 
of little black flies, from thence cal- 
led the turnip-fly. As a preventative 
of thefe, fome advife the feed to be 
mixed with brimftone; but this is 
improper, as brimftone is found to 
be poifonous to vegetables. The 
beft method feems to be the fumiga- 
tion of the fields with fmoke of half 
dried vegetables. For this purpofe 
weeds will anfwer as well as any. 
This furaigation muft, no douly, 
often repeated, in order to dyin a- 
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“verity of the winter,” 
‘that remain feldom 
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way the parks multitudes of 
thefe infeds hich are capable of 
ing sees field of turnips. 
Some have fuppofed that the fly 
is either engendered in new dung, 
or enticed va fe it; and have there 
fore Ayever the manure mart an 
in automo 
hich it lofes all its noxious quali- 
while its nutritive ones are re~ 
tained, notwithftanding thefe =. 
be fappofed sae in tome 


method is faid to have been er 


nny 


tained by experiments; and, it is | 


added, that another 
tage accruing 
ing for turnips is, that all the feeds. 
contained in the dung, and-which 
of courfe are ¢arried on the land 
with it, vegetates atmoft immedi- 
ately, ave moftly killed by the fe- 
the few 
avoid deftruc- 
tion from the ploagh-fhare. 
The tollowing remedies are alfo 
recommended a er 
ed fucceistul:— 
foot fown ovet the land at their ford 
appearance. Branches of elder with 
the leaves bruifed, drawn ina gate 
over them. Mask mixed with the 
feed before it is fown. And fulphur 
burat under it, after at 
with water in which tobacco as 


been fteeped. 


But fhowers on che plants asfoon - 


as they appear above ground, are 
efteemed the beft prefervatives.— 
They enfeeble and kill the fly, and 
hatten the plants into thorough 


leaf, in whichoftase they are out of » 


danger. 


been thought to attraét the fly; ap- 
oa which “fappofiti on, the remedy 
me to confit in overpowering 

at fmell by one whichis ftrong, 
fetid, and Gifacreeable. Hence n 


. has been recommended, that upon 


an acre of turnips iown in‘the af- 
ual way, a peck or more of dry foor 
be thrown after the ground 1s finith- 
e4, and in as “gue a way as he 


- tvs tle feed, 


autumn manur- Ahutk, 


Some time 
the corm butte 
ravages while 1 ‘uit vermicu 
in France, that*upwards of 200 pa- 
rithes were ruined byit; and the mi- 

reward tothe difcov 


niftryoffered a 
ererofaneffectualremed gainftthis 
worm, The cure which 
was at difcovered, was to heat 
chaeeien ip an oven, fo much as not 


deftroy i but 
faficienty 00 rae a a 


oon el gr ony ner 
boiling it in water.— 
‘Tt is certain, that though infeéts can 
ber es mg Ta 

a t degree 
of heat; nor.is the shee om 
er of ‘corn eafily deftrayed, even 
when kept fora long time in a pret- 
-ftrong heat. This method muft 
ar Fe effeQual for de- 


very 
‘ftroying- all kind: of woe er “ery 


which n is apt to be 
ta are mut be aken no apy mt 
toogreat a hezc; t jaiting 


of the precife degree » y to 


. deftroy the jnfeét, without burti 
. the =e willbe sanded wiaiomse 


difficuity. | \ 





Practice of AGRICULTURE. 
‘(Continued ftom pa: Whigs 
» CULTURE of S$. 


HE latter = of Augutft, 
inning of September, is ‘he 
beft feafon for fowing gtafs feeds, 


ag there is time for the roots of the 
a1 he fweet {mell of the turnip has - 


plants to fix themfelves be- 
~s the fharp frofts fet in. It is 
to fay, that moift 
pore is beft wien: the earth 
being then warm, the feeds will ve- 
etate immediately; but if this fea- 
oa prove unfavorable, they will do 
very well the middle of March fol- 
lowing, 
if you would have fine pafture, 
never fow an foul land. On the con- 
trary, plough it well, aad clear it 
a. 
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from the roots of couch » reft 
harrow, fern, broom, and all other 


noxious weeds. If thefe are fuffer- 


ed to remain, they will foon get a- 
bove, and deftroy your young grafs. 
Rake thefe up in heaps, and burn 
them on the land, and fpread the 
afhes as a manure. Thefe plowings - 
and harrowings fhould be repe: 

in dry weather. And if the foil be 
clayey and wet, make fome under- 
drains to carry off the water, which, 
if fuffered to remaia, will not only 
chill the grafs, but make it four. — 
Before fowing, lay the land as level 


feeds are clean, (which fhouid a 

ways be the cafe) three bufhels will 
be Teleciian per acre. When fown 
harrow it in gently, and roll. it in 
with a wodden roller.——When it 


comes up, fill up all. the bare fpots 
by feeth iced, which, if rolled to fix 


. it, will foon come up, and overtake 


the reft, 

In Norfolk they ae awe 
their grafles, particularly with rye 
grafs; but this fhould not be done 
except when the land is defigned. 
for grafs only three or four years 
becaufe neither of thefe kinds will 
laft long in the land. Where 
mtend it for a continuance, it is bet- 
ter to mix only fmall white Dutch 
clover, or grafs, with your o- 
ther grafs feed, and not more than 
eight pounds to an acre. Thefe are 
abiding plants, {pread clofe on the 
furface, and make the fweeteft feed 
of any for cattle. In the following 
fprings root up thiftles, hemlock, or 
any large plants that appear. The 
doing this while the ground jis foft 
enoughto permit Phere cerry 
by the roots, and before they feed, 
-will fave you infinite trouble after- 
wards. 

The common method of proceed - 


. -ing in laying down fields to grafs is 


extremely injudicious. Some fow 
barley with their pralles, which they 
fer to be ufeful in fhading them, 
t confidering how much the 


corn draws away the nourifhment 
from the land. 
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Others take*their feeds froma 
foul hay-rick;;.by which means, be- 
fides filling the land with rubbihh 
and weeds, what they intend for dry 
foils may have come from moitt, 
where it grew naturally, and ofce 
verfa. The confequence 1s, that the 
ground, inftead of being covered 
with a good thick fward, is filled 
with plants unnatural to it. The 
kinds of grafs moft eligible for paf- 
ture lands are, the annual meadow, 
creeping, and fine bent, the fox tails, 
and erefted dog’s tail, the poas, the 
fefcues, the vernal, oat grafs, and 
the ray, or rye grafs. We do not, 


_ however, approveof fowing all thefe 


kinds together; for not to mention 
their ripening at different times, by 
which means you can nevercut them 
all in perfection and full. vigor, no 
kind of cartle are fond of all alike. 

Horfes will fcarcely eat hay which 
Faw and cows will ee upon ; 

eep are icular ond of fome 
kinds, sad telat nen The Dar- 
nel grafs, if not cut before feveral 
of theother kindsareripe, becomes fo 
hard and wiry in the ftalks, that few 
cattle care to eat it. 

Such gentlemenas wifh a particu- 
lar account of the above-mentioned 
grafles, will be amply gratified in 
confulting Mr. mis (5 on this 
fubject. He has treated it with great 
judgment and accuracy, and thofe 
who follow his directions in the 
choice of their graffes, wil! be un- 
der no fmall obligation to him for 
the valuable information he has given 
them. 

‘The graffes commonly fown for 
pafture, for hay, or to cut green for 
cattle,.are red clover, white clover, 

ellow clover, rye grafs, narrow- 

eaved plaintain commonly called 
ribavert, fainfoin, and lucerne. 

Red clover is of all the moft pro- 
per to be cut green for fummer food. 
It is a biennial plant when fuffered 
to perfect its teed; but when cut 
green, it will laftthree years, and 
in a dry ioil longer. At the fame 
ume the fafeft courfe is to let it 
ftand but a fingle year: If the {e- 
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it much affected by drought. Ina 

neh foul — four tect highs 

even ia the dry fummeéna 7; ;, it rofe 
three fect cig 


are gene 


clover for pro- 
portion of feed is arbitrary; ant 


is little danger of too much. 
rye is fown foryprocar- 
wheat mealure 
be — on 7 —_ - for 

procuring wort, fort 

: : { : the 
: ‘Opy ist Md he bythe Shed 
; ives. though , are as 
to thrive in hard Pi. Red clover 
has a large yey ayn which cannot 
penetrate any toi what is open 
and free; wh the lar’ eneis of the 
root makes the foil fill more open 
and free. Rye grafs, once a great 
’ ta be difearded in 
moft parts of Britain. “I he éommon 
practice bas been, ro fow it with red 
clover and w cut them promitcaouf- 
ly ape Segine’ of Jane for greea 
food, and a ‘ictle later for hay.— 
This, indeed, is the proper feafon 
for cutting red clover, caufe at 
that time it begins to flower; but 
as a that time the iced of the rye 
is appro-chung to maturity, 
us growth s op for that year, 
as muchas of oats or barley cut af- 


Management 


of that the mo a 
n ced cl over is intended for 
feed, I ound ough :@ be clear- 
ed of we. » were for no ctl 


area purpote, than ther the feed cannot 

g in the end cr be preferved pure: what 

ing of may. The fSeededicape the ploagh ought w/¢ 

are everpreens,and there takemout by the Band. In }ox- 

ent for winter paftere.—— land, when a crop of fred is ittend- 

Rye is lefs hurt by froft than’ ed, the clover is always fir’ cur for 
any of the clorers, aod will thrive This appears to be done, as 

eo intahily ic or peony tq heck dic grows 


SS oe eee eeYr e_~ . +. - 
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of the wood, in to encourage 
the fruit. It would do beuer to eat 
the clover with till the middle 
of May, which low the feed 
toripen, The feed op on 
upon rubbing it between the hands, 
it parts read from the hutk.—— 
Then apply the fcythe, {pread th= 
crop thin, and turn it carefuily.— 
When perfeétly dry, take the frit 
opportunity of a hot day for threth- 
ing it on boards covered with a 
coarfe thect. Another way lefs fuc- 
ject to rifk, is to ftack the dry hay, 
and to threfh it in the end 
After the firft i 
hufks to the fan, and t 
over and over till no feed remain.— 
Nothing is more efficacious then 
hot fan to make the hufk part with 
its feed; in which view it may 


expofed to the fan by parcels, an 
ey two before the flail is ap~ 
1¢d. t 
P' Wiiite clover, iaxendted for feed, 
is managed in the fame tanner.— 
No plant ought to be mixed with 
rve grafs that is intended for feed. 
The feediis ripe when it ealily 
with the hutk. ‘The yellownels of 
the ftem is another indic of its 
ripenefs; in which par it re- 
fembles oats, barley, and other cul- 
miferous plants. The beft manner to 


manage a crop of rye grafs, for feed 
is to bind it loofely in fheaves, 
wideniogthematthebottomto make 
them ftand ereét; as is cone with 


. 
J 


are carried into clofe carts 
they areto be threfhed on rd, 
Put the flraw im a rick whenahun- 
ved tone or fo are threfhed. Cayr- 
ry the threfnng: beard to the place 
where another rick is imtended; 
and fo on till the whole feeuf be 
threthed, and the firaw ricked.— 
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ApvantaGE of Trencu-PLow- 
ING. : 

On the newly difcovered and moft 

- valuable method of Trench Plow- 

ing, by which any Sort of Ground 

may be kept in perpetual good or- 


Howes marvellousthis valu- 
FA able method of trench-plowing 
May appear at the head ofa chapter, 


ftrength of argument and expe- 





me. 

ing, though im faét both the me- 
thods of performing the 
the produce of the crop, are quite 
different. 

Deep plowing is meant, when the 
near turns up a thick fod, and 

yes'a deep furrow or trench be- 








" March.] 
hind it, which is generallypractifed 


' whena fees his over- 
run with op a — — is 
y the word, bury, we naturally 
fuppofe he concludes them (as they 
—, are) yey he his 
crops, by ng u abour ; 
therctore he wants £0 op vegetati- 
on by burying, — kil- 
ling them under a large body of 
Repeated. experience tells him, 
that this method of a plowing 
| in fome degree lowers the number 
| ofthefe troublefome enemies, which 
if not checked by this or fome other 
method, would entirely -poffefs 
themfelves of his ground, by root- 


ing out, fmoth , or choaking 
an crop he dew desea. 
we find by experience, that 


plowing is in fome degree 
oe by deftro i 
| aban eee ee 
their entire deftruction, 
double the fuccefs in our crops 
er sates dens Se ne. alone we 
cannot expe& this advantage 3 for 
though the fod be turned thick, yet 
as it rears againft another fod, and 
lies hollow, it admits a circulation 
of air, which keeps vegetation alive, 
and forces up a mane or row of 
grafs or weeds in the feams between 
each furrow; therefore, it is impof- 
fible to kill every fort and part of 
weeds, fo long as they lie within 
= yn + air, which is the life 
it of vegetation. 

Indeed, if we make a fallow ina 
dry furamer, and plow deep 
often, we may be fzid to have 
a tolerable clean crop the year fol 
lowing, but in the fecond and third 
crops and fo on, we fhall find the 
weeds and grais daily gathering 
ftrength, fo that it is evident, the 
fallow year did not infallibly def- 
troy them ; it only fickened or re- 
arded their growth for a fill 
time. 

Docks, thiftles, nettles, feutch 

8, or by fome called quicks, 

and many other roots, will grow 
though you turn them a thoufand 
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times over with the plow, or any 
other inftrument ; yet they may. be 
not only effectually deftroyed, but 
converted to a friendly and uieful 
manure, or food for other plants by 
trench-plowing. : 

The word trenching is common- 
ly made ufe of by gardeners, when 

y dig a piece of ground two or 
three ipade grafts deep, in pet- 
forming of which, th€y firft ake 
a hole as deep as they propofe to 
dig, when they pare off the upper 

fo deep as it contains se grafs 
or weed-roots or any fort of rub- 
bith, and throw it to the bottom of 
the faid hole or trench, together 
with any ftraw or long dung, which 
they want to conte into rotten 
manure, as fuch are not proper for 
a top-drefling. 

This done, they cover it with the 
fecond and third fpade graft, fo 
that the bottom of the ground, to 
the depth of twe or three fect, now 
becomes the top ; this is called by 
the gardeners trenching, though it 
is not pratlifed fo often as it ought, 
but every fenfible experienced gar- 
dener will follow this methcd, as by 
ithe not oaly throws the fod or 

ith out of his way, from being 
obftructive or troublefome to him 
in fowing his crops, but it is a kind 
of dunghill or hot-bed under them. 

Scutch grafs, weeds, or other 
rubbifh being out of their growing 
latitude, and for want of air, pu- 
trefy and ferment, and every ter- 
mentation caufes a friction, which 
naturally brings on a heat, in pro- 
portion to the fize of the body that 
actuates it. 

Many good effeé&ts may derive 
from this method of covering, or 
burying the upper fod, with a pro- 
pet quantity of the under ftratum, 
or maiden mold. 

Firft, this fod (be the ground 
ever fo poor) is interwoven with 
varidus forts of roots, either of grafs 
or weeds, both of which are very 
obnoxious and deftruétive to any 
crop we cag fow therein, for they 
not only feed upon what fhould 
nourihh the profitable plants, but 
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they take up the fpace of ground 
that fuch plants fhould ftand upon, 
and alio hinder the free circulation 
of air, fo that if not eradicated, will 
entirely poffe(s themfelves of all the 
round ; and we fee that the beft 
allows, or deep plowing is not ca- 
pable of making a tora} deftruétion 
of tuch enemies 5 at belt it is only 
halt doing the work, for foon 
recover and fe eftablith themielves, 
t o. the no {mail mortification of the 
uller. 

But by covering the faid fod, 
thus interwoven with grafs, weeds, 
&e,. with a body of mold, we not 
ouly get quit.of them as enemies, 
but are at the fame time converting 
theminto a kind of a hot bed, dung- 
hill, and fallow, 

in thort, by being thus buried, 
they act in all thele capacities, for 
being covered only by feven or 
eight inches of earth, » he cannot 
veyetate, fuch a body inclofes them 
from the air, and nothing can grow 
without it; therefore whar juices 
they contain, immediately begin to 
fweat, feiment, and putrefy, ‘all 
which caufes a friction, or working 
of the different {pints together, 
jome part of which fumigates or 
évaporates through. the y of 
mold by a fteam or {moak, in the 
nature of a dung-hill or hay-ftaek, 
whea newly put together, and in 
the flare of fermertation, our eyes 
and feeling can witneds fog the Jat- 


ter, and io may our reafon for the 


former. Therefore while it is ina 
itate of fermentation, it ads in fome 
degree as a hot-bed, which nowrith 
¢s and eniiches the earth and plants 
about ‘it ; when the flute of fermen- 
tatioa is over, it then acts as a ma- 
nure, and food for plants, whofe 
hbres wul naturally itrike down to 
feed thereon ; and what is yet far- 
ther in its favor, it may jattly be 
called a fallow in referve, and a 
dang-hill without dabour or ex- 
pence. 

Yet more, itis not only for a year 
er two, but will held good for ever, 
becaufe the fod. thazas trench- plow 
¢d under this year, will be effectu- 
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ally rotten and mellow, ready for 
turning up the next, and when it is 
again turned up, you turn down 
another weedy fod, ot furrow in its 
place, and thus go on alternately, 
turning up a dead richmellowmold, 
and down in its place a tired, wee- 
dy, or a grafly fod. 

Were Lto have my choice for 
trench-plowing, it would fall upon 
the mo our or weedy piece of 
ground J could find; the greater — 
the quantity of fuck tubbith buried, 
the sicher the ground fhould be at 
the next turning up. 

Ic is not long ago, fince 1 entered 
upon a piece of ground that was 
over-rua with weeds, which grew 
as high asa man. J ordered it to 
be mown, and the haulm, together 
with the firft fod, which contained 
the roots, to be buried or trenched 
two fpades deep ; this had the de- 
fired effedt ; for though the follow- 
ing was a wet fummer, very few 
weeds grew ; and I am confident if 
1 had not taken this methodit would 
have coit me as much weeding as 
the crop was worth. Itried the 
eel and — - - rich un- 

as.a dupghill, compari- 
tively {peaking ; cane weed, Poth 
root and branch was melted and in- 
corporated among the mold, which 
has turned it black and rich pat 
conception, ans 





Istp. Cuar. 1H, 
Mops of Trencu-PLowina. : 


"Puoe GH feveral learned au- 
thors have admitied’the yalue 
of trench plowing, I do not remem- 
ber one who has entered, heartily 
upon the caufe, nor has pointed out 

-a method how the farmercould per- 
form the work. with any reafonable 
degree of expence. 

Mr. Kandal indeed went fo far as 
to inveot trench ploughs, and ad- 
vertifed them at. ten pounds a fet, 
but«his was both too high in price, 
and too perplexed or complicat 
in working, ever to obtain among 

the common farmers, therefore the 
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{cheme though laudable and praife- 
osthg hallo the ground, 

But notwithitanding Mr. Ran- 
dal’s icheme failed, 1 do not in the 
leaft deipair ot feeing this valuable 
methodot trench ploughing become 
general among the farmers, part 
culasly as they may perform. the 
work in an ealy.cheap manner by 
the common with little al- 
terations ; for not any thing deters 
them. more from puttingany fcheme 
into execution, than a fhew of ex- 


‘When we have fixed upon the 


~ ground to be trench-ploughed, our 


next itep isto try the depth of the 

foil with a fpade, and from this we 

can judge what depth we would 

have it ploughed, and fo fix the 
and irons accordingly. 

If the land be good and deep, the 
weeds, and grais runs deep alfo, 
coateeeeay the upper ftratum, or 
what compiles the fod, is thick ; in 
this cafe the firft plough muit be 
gcered fo as to run quite under ali 
the roots, by which the next fur- 
row when turned will be: all freth 
mould ; or what is called nuaiden 
earth, 1e 

This being turned over the firft 
furrow, which now lies at the bot- 
tom of the trench, is what the corn 
is to grow in the enfuing year, 
therefore muft be a proper depth or 
thicknefs for that purpote, 

If the land has a wolerable _ 
bottom, you cannot go too deep, 
but if itas a very h, hungry 
clay, ora rred dr white fand, 
in either of thefe cafes, it may be 
prudent notto gofo deep the Tirst 
year, as it will only, if clay, be 
worte to work, or break into {mall 
particies, but whether clay faod, 
it may be too deep for the roots of 
the plant to penetrate th ough, in 
order to feed in the und = ftratum, 
and which they will fla din need 
of, in fuch poor foi!. 

Therefore, in fuch ! id it is beft 
to go a moderate d 4 only the 
frit time trenching, ~ | add a lit- 

in future plougl zs, till you 
have. arrived at the epth of foil 
you require. 
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Any common plough without al- 
tering, will tura the firft furrow, 
and ii that is wanted in the next, 
is only to addto the mold-board a 
caft off board,.in order to raife the 
fecond furrow over the firft, and 
whic: is fixed after this manner, 
viz. 

The firft thing you are to obferve, 
is to have the wing of your fhare lo 
broad as will cut your furrow clear 
the breadth you intend jt ; iuppote 
it be broad, the thare muft be alio 
ten inches, meafuring from the 
point of! the wing to the land fide, 
in this cafe the w.ng will be about 
fiv@inches, you muft have a thin 
plate of iron, about two inches and 
a half broad, welded acrois the up- 
per fide of the wing of . the focket, 
ftretching from the breait of the 
plough to the pint of the wing. 

About half an inch of one edge 
only is to be welded, the remaining 
two inches are to remain open, in 
the nature of afat focket, to admit 
a thia end of the turn-off board 
therein. 

The tarn off board muft be about 
four inches broad, and fo long as 
will reach from the wing of the 
focket to. the brich of the plough, 

t muft be about two inches thick. 

As many inches deep as you 
would chufe to plough, fo many 
inches the hind part of this board 
muft be raifed from the fole of the 
plough, meafaring at the brich, fo 
that the fod (as foon as it parts 
from the wing of the thare) rifes 
gradually till ix comes to the brich 
of the plough, then it turns it faisly 
off, and it talls upon the firft fur- 
row. 

By fixing this board properly, any 
common plowgh may be made to 
perform the work rwo or three far- 
rows deep, particularly if there be 
a proper cock or mufal on the bean 
end, to take the plough off the 
land, as it is to follow in the fame 
furrow, the foremoft plough west. 

‘This is all the addition or alter- 
ation that is‘wanted, for performing 
this great and valuable piece ot 
work of trench-ploughing ; it 1s 
fo firnple and eafy, that 1 doubt not 
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but any common gp sa ma 

fix it, and the wh siiennedine 

ate be above fixpence, or a fhil- 
ng. . 


EvipENCES im Favor of TRENCH 
PLowinc. 

Inip. Vor. Il. Crap. LVII. 
Remarks made in the West of 
ENGLAND. 

HANE fome times mentioned the 

ubject of trench plowing 
a company of farmers, and Bivahed 
the fatisfaction to find fome of them 
quote circumftances to back mypar- 
guments ; two or three of which I 
ihall nee follows . a 

Mr. 1 La > 6) 
in Ham ire, faid thet he had a 

iece of thin y wpe land, which a 

ew years ago he ploughed in a ve- 
rydry time ; his ordersto the plow- 
men, were to plough it as ufual, 

erbaps net above two or three 
inches deep, for fear of — 
too near the chalk, which 
fpoil the land. 

However, as the ground was ex- 
tremely hard and dry, the men 
could not obey their mafter’s or- 
ders; for inftead of three inches, 
the earth broke up from the bed of 
chalk, and turned up in large fur- 
rows perhaps a foot thick. 

The farmer as well as his nei 
bours, thoaght the landwas fp 

or ever; but contrary to his ex- 
pectations, he never 
crops on that ground before, as he 
had both that yes and fince. 

The like cafe happened to one Far- 
mer Baker, not far from Warminfter 
Wilts.—For though the land broke 
upfrom the chalk,-yet it brought 
better crops after this deep plowing 
than before. 

_ Agentleman farmer,near Froome, 
in Somerfethire, plowed a piece of 
ftrong clay-land, in a dry time.— 
His intention was to plow it thin; 
for as it had a white clay under the 
cotn mold, he was to turn it 
up, leaft it fhould fpoil the ground. 
But contrary to his defire, the 
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ed, by trying the nd with a 
fpade. But what P. sheet my 
argument the more, was a garden 
w. had been inclofed from the 
faid fidld. He told me that for fome 
years after the was in- 
clofed, it prod very bad crops, 
Every — that pry in it was 
{mall ; neither could the ground be 
kept free trom weeds. A gardener 
told him, if he would have 

crops, he muft trench to the 

of three fpade-grafts, and throw to 
the bottom all the upper mould 
which contained the weeds. He 
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the beit garden in the country. 
. Ieip. Cuar. LV. 
The Sizexian or Nakev West. 
(THE naked wheat is a native of 
Siberia, a very barren and cold 
climate. The land is covered 


wheat ve wag one fide of the 
i former, and the 


Itis a very | uick grower and 
ties buat 6 thom tine the ground 


aah 28 fall plump corn ; about 
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to prove its value more 
ly, a buthel was ground 
into bread; twelve pounds 
at feconds were made into a 
a like quantity of this 
wheat was alio made into 
both put into one oven. 

were baked, the Eng- 
at loaf weighed fifteen 
and that of the Siberian 
; the bread of the iat 
good as that of Engh 
t ; neither does it produce 
the quantity of bran as com- 
mon wheat. 

_ There are two forts of this Sebe- 
rian wheat ; one has a flat ear with 
only two rows, like that of flat, or 
what is called battledore-barley ; 
the other has fix rows in one ear, 
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did fo, and ever fince it has been and the 


grain in them much final- 


ler than that in the ear with two 


rows. Both forts are bearded like 
barley. 

One buthel was malted and made 
into fmallbeer and ee of which 
were v good « plealant to 
drink ema it was found to produce 
a greater yield than our common 
barley ; perhaps owing to its thin 
fkin, and fulneis of flour. y 

In 1767, a nobleman brought 
from Siberia one point, and gave 
it to the Society of Arts and Sci- 
ences. 

Thofegentlemen judged from the 
look of the grain, and trom the na- 
ture of the cowatry and climate it 
came from, that it would be of great 
utility to England, could a quanti- 
ty be raifed iufficient to feed the 
kingdom. 

Upon which they divided their 

portion among fuch perfons 
as they thought would be induttri- 
ous and careful enough to make 
the moft of the produce. 

The proper feafon for fowing it, 
is about the beginning »f April.— 
Trench plow the land to {mother 
the.weeds, and to raife a good deep 
mold. 

Then harrow it well, but with 
care, not’ to drag up the fods or 
weeds with the harrow pias. 

Being thus prepared, ict your Si- 
berian wheat with a dabble or {er 
tng flick, and make the holes at 
one toot diftance from each other ; 
into each hole put three grains, and 
let the land be of what degree of 
richneis it may, doubt not but pa- 
ture will force out ftooling branch- 
es tufhcient to fill the furface of the 
earth, and give a greater pioduce 
than if you croud the grou. d -tco 
much with feed. 

By the above method, it will not 
coft for fetting above two or three 
fhillings an acre at moft ; but if the 
ground were holed with my tranf- 
plaatmg machine, the labour and 
expence would be ftill lefs ; and the 
feed is a mere trifle, for about ra 
pounds of naked wheat will feed an 
acre, and 32 pounds aud an half ef 
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Englith wheat will fet an 309 like- 
wile, and fo in 

fort of grain, ac ee ae large- 
nefs of the feed. 

After the feed is fet, cover it by 
filling the holes with arake.. One 
man will cover at] two acres 
inaday, by this m 3 and if 
you pleafe, you may fow grais- 
iceds before the ground is raked, 
and be aflured they will grow, and 
thrive better amongft corn thus <¢- 
gularly fet, than if fown promilca- 
oully in the common method.— 
This is a fuitable feed for America, 


as itis a quick grower, and likes 
heat anda lite foil. 





) 
Inip. Cuar. XLII. 


A’ new invented TH RESHING- 
Fuoor., 
"TAKE boards three inches thick, 
and ten os twelve inches broad, 
and {6 long that two will reach a- 
crofs the barn floor, from door to 
door; in thele fix feet to make 
benches three feet high ; there muft 
be fix of thele forms er benches, 
which wil reach three umes acrois 
the floor, one at each fide, and the 
other down the middle, pat a halp 
and ilaple to the middle end of 
each bench to faiten them together 
that the motion of the flails wall not 
shake them afunder, 

‘1 hete benches is by way ie 
forms to lay the flooring boards 
upon, which boards mutt be three 
inches thick, and as broad as may 
happen, and as jong as will reach 
= ols the benches from fide to 

e. 

Joint and plane the upper fide of 
the boards, then bore them full of 
holes with a cooper’s tap bit at 
tree inches diftance from each o~ 
ther, the tap bit beimg taper, the 
wide part of the hole mult be at the 
uoplaned fide of the boards which 
muit lye dowawards, by which the 
ftrat part of the hole which muft 
be wl an inch wide being upper- 
moit, will not choak or ftop up 
with corn or cha whea threihiag 


thercona. 


This ftage or upper floor is to 
threfh upon ands Pld under floor | 
is to receive the corn which is rid- 
dled through the per een foon as 
it is threfhed or lofe from ret nl 

en you want to winnow, 
boards being loofe are © 
thrown to one fide, and the two 
middle forms being taken away 
the corn is winnowed on the bot- 
torn floor. 

This is a fimple, cheap and ety 
made floor, andis of great utilit 
as it faves both xi and Powe er 


: fog rtd pewter 
as as 
floor th sha he 
flails wil ¥ rife eafier to the ul 
et 

and chaff, and the boards Sane 
loofe and hollow will {pri 
make the flails alfo 
raife with more eafe'to the threfher 
than when it falls on a folid laid 
floor ; the next confideration is that 
it favs near ome part in four times 


which i apes took up in raking 


Another ’ there cam 
eet thrown out 
by not thaking it 


well, as is the cafe when the ftraw 


and corn lies togethers neither is 
per de em Soe coder 
nowing days, as 

pt goa as ereliavild for that par- 
pofe. 


i 
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Description of an OLITORY, or 
Kircwen Garvin, withits Ap- 
purtenances. 


(Continued from page 376.) 


Count. Af tae wie dear Cheva - 
lier, are the memoirs 

the Prior has fent us for our enter- 
tainment, while he is obliged to be 
abfent for afew days. 

Chevalier. 1 fee they nue to 

and ro of _ ; 

as this is a work alread et 
to my hands, I fhall “e it to = 
papers that contain my jormer re- 
marks. 

















FARMER’ 


of reading ee ww before 
bo or pe the cultivation of 

‘and efculent plants, I would: 
acquaint you with fome da- 
Gita nia hates toate 


and the feveral forts of - 
tna been dered you 


e 
iF 


center a glowi » and at the 

wer ice onl pee en 

t as prevent 

from fhading each other. The ad- 

ditional conveniences of thelvi 

tools, and coverings of Sitaw, will 
Vor. Il. Ne. 6 
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eafily preferve the fruits ftom chill 
cag: trols and ftorms of hail; and 

of gathering all 
forts of fruits, : é 


beauty, and even in thofe 


B 
z. 


“when a dearth reigns in every other’ 


The orchard is the fecond ap~ 
to an olitory; and we 
f take a — this, if you are 
» Sir. ; 
Chevalier. As i as it ap- 
pears, I think it ly agree- 
able ; but if the fruit-garden be fuch 
a fure revenue, what id pre- 
vent it from being enlarged, fince 
it woald certainly be rable to 


an orchard ? 5 

Count. The orchard is appropri- 
ated to thofe large uces which we 
Se ena eee 
and th oO ts appear 
more ateable, ahd are conched 


H 


with finer. flavors, when they grow’ 


her) Poy the open air, and on 
trees of lofty ftems; whether a free 
ion of air be moft advantas 

geous to them, of that the fap o 
a tree which has nefer been prun- 
ed, by being diftribated into agreat- 
er number of branches of all dimen- 
fions, aids their fertility, and pro- 
duces a growth of more delicate 
fruit. But as the lofty trees, which 
we have { much reafon to mult4 
ly, are commonly ew aghe of 
effects in an olitory, where 
thetr thade ont be injurious to th¢e 
ae and efpaliers, they ate con- 
figned to the orchard, where we 
generally plant thofe pears that are 
much eftcemed for their melting 
pelp, and would be apt to grow 
mealy and iotipid of an efpalier, tor 
want of afree current of air, Such, 
for inftance, are the dean’s pear, 
the befy de la motte, and the green 

fisgar-pear. 

We Lkewife confign to the orch- 
atd all thofe pears, whofe immod- 
erate fize preferves them frarn be- 
ing injured by bluftering winds ;-- 
and pear-trees Succeed better ia 
that firaation, ‘than when they arg 
contracted into dwarfs, or difpofed 

ay 
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along the efpalier. The - confiderable 
tan Ae the filberd, Sea 


mulberry-trees, have alfo their pla- 
ces themt in the orchard, 
to furnith ms with variety 

talon. ei 
would inform. me, why. the ar- 
rangement of the trees is interrupt- 


ed towards the end of 
Shoe’ | whites  ielsaaie ah 


und the olitory, We there raife a 
numerous progeny of .: 
which are referved to fupply what-. 
ever we are obliged to root up in 
aay other pact. 2, See of the 
plants are propag the ker- 
nels, or ftones of fruits sped tes 
when they are advanced in their 


growths, thcir produdtions may be 
excellent, they will yethe fome. 


H 


~~ 


ed from thoots, or flips cat from 
wild ftocks in te weeds, and whofe 
fruits have aharth flavor. A third 
fort are the wild ftocks themfel 
improved b + ae man- 

cribed in be 


$ 


ner you w: 
memoirs. The generality of 
laft, are earthed in 
you know for what reafon, Sir. 
Chevalier. Ithink 1 recolleé it, 
my lord. It is in order to havea 
tree ready formed, and in a condi- 
tion to be tranfplanted into the place 
of one that is decayed; by which 
means the vacancy may be filled 
without any delay, and we are in 
no danger of being deceived. But 
I fhould be glad to know whether 
the choice ofa trad of ground for 
the uurfery requires any peculiar ate 
PEt. If the foil thould hap 
r0isithe tne I ou peo 
to be lean and unfubstantial, its pro- 
duétions be weak and lat- 
guifhing, and their indifpofition 
can never be remedied. On the o- 
ther hand, it ought not to be ex- 


tremely rich, or manured to any bet 


r 
bafkets; butdo 


you as yet, Sir, but am willing to let 
vay Kee the diltarene repeeincies 
that are neceffary to preferve the 
roduétions of the olitory. The firft 
hat occurs to as on this occafion, is 
the . Several expedients 
the preter- 
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air, which as we are fenfible by ex- 
perience, is too precipitate in com- 
pleating their maturity, and caufes 
them too fuddenly to exhale the fine 
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icles that fupplied them with 
flavor. 


f 


q 


er. The fruitery then must 
thut up.as clofe as an ice- 


Count. It ought to be farnithed 
with fabttantial walls to rendcr it 
ufeful; and it fhould neither be in 
a granary, where the air is abun- 
y_too cold, nor in a cellar, 
where it is ~! rary dhe: 
it ought to be ina e, where 
‘Pe heal be even with the 
and the windows turned 
: There thould likewife 
which, a = 

ins fhould be drawn round the 
room, otherwife the humidity wil! 
rot one part of the fruit, and the 
ps decay the other. [ have cauf- 
mine to be furnithed with large 
preffes for the better fecu- 
rity of the fruit, and they have fuc- 
ceeded perfectly well. The ufual 
cuftom is to have fhelves bordered 


f 





1 


to the 


Ege 


time to time gives a view of all the 
fruit, which ought to be 
thrown away the prefervation 
of the reft. A thelf without a cover- 
ing is prejudicial co the fruits, which 

are apt to roll againft each o- 
ther, and patrify by contact. They 
are hkewife for the moft part heavy 
semses se be fg - the oe 
where they apon the wood; 
and on decter hand, the ftraw and 
fern which are ufually {pread under 


£ 


fic them, frequently infeét them with 


a difagreeable flayor. Sand eafily 
impairs them by the humidity it 


if- contracts in the fhade; and nothing 


has been found fo ferviceable, as 
mofs gathered from the ftems of 
trees and well beaten, after it has 
been diied in the fun. The fruits 
fink gently into a bed of this na~- 
ture, which faftains them with a 
commodious foftnefs; and we may 
then vifit and touch them, without 
any danger of rolling them upon 
apy other fruits that are near them, + 
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ree Ramteraes. fan eer 
ee coh dale el tlee tanibs nes ta ta 
ents of 


per rwifted over ftalks. The of : 
ke is then nenee persion ie it in the | back 


pi ge rve it from air and South Carolina. 











: : 
ts every new year: The near it are two Stamina, that termi- | 
that was planted by their hands ad-. nate in large points. ‘The flowers 
vances to maturity, the grove thick- i -with violet colour, 
-ens, the defert becomes @paradife, and with vwo-rays of a — 
SUiniB too many of his Species are beautiful yellow. ‘The Catal- 
. -engaged by fenfual pleafure, or de- in our climate at the end 
i lofive folly, the planter paffes his ning of Augutt, 
ms - life in folityde, not without.advan- «th a moft 

ie tage to himfelf, as well as others. : . z Pili. 

‘ Pofterity may receive lafting bene- "The leaves are'fimilar to thofe of 
oft by the amufements of re Lilac, large, byt.not ferrated, 
god he may find in the: den and ed oppofite to each other on the 
in the field, pond to admire and © k: Thewoodcontains much pith; 

& improve his much to mind ‘iv is eafily bent, though fufficiently 

hefe refleAions infenfis! oc- hard. aes 
et curred to me, and therefore fend ‘The Catalpa may be ra iS fon 
; them, My defign, when I firfttook cuttings or feeds; re fhould 
A in hand the pen, was only to pr akan pf thesende: and a fi- 
-pofe te fuch of your correfpondents — tuation allotred to them not expof- 
‘ as are fond of ufeful or ornemental ed to high wi as the youn 
horticultuiz, the cultivation of 2 branches are muc pisedrsiedden 
‘throb that feems almoft naturalized ftorms. A foil rather wet th dry 
to the plantations of Britain, though is moft fui ee Bees of 
‘ it has long been a native of the'fo- the Bi Seeds of it are im- 
sz refts be vend the wefterr feas-—-I ported chiefly from Carolina and 
>. fe¢an the Bignoniz, with a whire Loullara. 
i A ¢ 
a 
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fc ee es game than tri a 
What can be appre’ extraordi 
than noes 






into houfes a 











‘The'Epirors of the Chriftian’ Ss; 


Scholar’s, and Farmer’s ine, 
are requefted rhe ay the ing 
' in their very ufeful. and enteriain- 
ing Repofitory,:by 
A Faienpto Inpustry. 


“EXTRAORDINARY INDUSTRY 
at AMSTERDAM. 


2 wo of this ay 
ae ae of indatiry are10 
» even hole, whole 
E fet seed yams wl 
working 
Thofe who thiok 
Ag: b have more of matter 
than {pint compofition, ma 
bee fufficiently undeceive en 
ves. More furprizing inftances 
Ea ay i lhe Sl af 
in 
_ other city of the vor. i 
Pas cities of have 
a eames oo Hot et of ~ 
iam forts from this: Tule the 


ae 


ois ma Dy: pay heanppocer ml 
, 2 ay al i ig Saco real ufe and 
crane in 


,andeventhofe . 
Ppa gi pear ei 


‘é thofe, who have the 


but he for 


into workfho 
“ee even the blind 
themfelves and the Aad 


todo @ 


Ie An ancient author’s defcrip- 


Alexandria, the capital of 

may, with great juftice be 

to Amfterdam. “ A rich 

< dopalen city, that abounds 
thing, and where no 

* aH Sy gun bei Some ip nal 
oyed in ing paper, dome 
«? a and A phen lines: ‘All ace 
y. in one thing or another.— 

o os Pee heacheecamstnymence, 
** the blind their work; and even 
out in she 


‘ hands, are not fuitered to 
* idle.” 





~ _—o- 


| 
Oricix of Monty. 
RYCTHON invenied the ufe 
of, filver for money ; he did it 
with a defign to facilitate com- 
merce amo ng the iflaads of Greece; 
a 


w the inconvepiency 


attending this invention. Apply 


-yourfelves, {aid he, to all the peo- 


ple, zo multiply among you natural 
riches, which are the true.riches.— 
Cultivate and improve the.earth, 
that you may have plenty of corn, 
wine, oil and fruit : Get innume- 
rable flocks, that may feed.you with 
their milk, and cloath you .with 
their wool ; and by this means you 
need never fear falling into pover- 
ty. The more children you have, 
the richer you will be, provided you 
breed them up to labour and induf- 
try; for the earth is inexhauftible, 

and her fruitfulnefs encreafes in 
proportion to the number of her 


. wbabirants, who are diligent to ma- 


pure her : She bountifuily rewards 
the labor of them all, whereas fhe 
is piggard and barren to them who 
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are negligent 
vor t 


cicey, v0 ankivat @ ne 


fities of ind. As for coined 






as are wanting in own coun- 
try 5 and it-were to be wifh 
there were no longer in the 


i 


traibcking for fach thi 
frre only ween up lagers 2 
Eryaihoa would often fa to them ; 


i 
; 
4 


oe pat ae he of conceit with 
appy fimphicity, which makes 
your lives fo very quiet and fecure; 


‘in fine, that it will breed in you a 


heart was upright, when I beftow- 
ed this invention on you, Which in 
itfelf is ufefol. But at length, 
when Erycthon found that 
corrupted the people, as he 
foreicen, he, for grief, retired into 
a fohtary mountain, where helived 
in poverty, and fequeftered from 
men, to an extreme old age ; nor 
would he concern himfelfin the go- 
vernment of cities. 





Unwarry Errects of Luxury. 
A’ too great an authority intox- 


icates and poifons ‘kings ¢ fo 


luxury poifons a whole 


to feed the poor atthe: ex- 
pence of the rich; as if the poor 


reek ante: 
' JS COMmMon ‘taxu 
yu ry 





a by ag reba 
vdlageestetelt There 
uous » as 
neceflaries of life ¢ and hes! Crary EX 
day brings forth fome new Cc 
of the fame kind, and men can no H 
longer live ‘without things which to ala 
te ee ee ee ee ‘ 
called, forfboth, the perfection of ee 
EET pert © i 
in its 
mended for its virtue ; it fpreads bent 
eee a Me 
people. 
mea weal ok be Se ne eft 
and every one lives above his con- tem 
dition, for oftentation, and to and 
rn gah african ye fan 
rough a miftaken fhame, and to | 
cloak dhdn -porety. Even thofe for 
who are fo wife as to contemn fo for 
great adiforder, are not fo wife as an 
to dare to be the firft to ftem the af 
tide, or examples.— is 
Thus a whole nation falls to ruin ; i 
conditions and ranks of men are 
; an emyrengd 
quiring wealth to {upport an 
pay 1 al ac Alene Wk ‘ 
is accounted in- 
to ‘rich, man be a good 
febolar, fkilfa geet gr wh s; let 
him inftruét mankind, win battles, 
and fave his country; let him fa- 
ee ne ee ren ot 
eg Tins 
ts 
luxury. Even thofe who have no 
eel ee a ee lee 
they had one : and fo have 
recourfe toborrowing, cheating, and 
ufing a thoufand arts to get 
mon : Butwho fhall remedy thofe 
evils? the and habits of a 
whole nation be new 
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who ceitednefs, or levity, or humor, as 
prions ee 1b ramagnamens a mg at in other women. With a fingle 
the fame time, encourage the wife, glance of her eye they know her 
who will be glad to be authorized meaning, and are afraid to difpleafe 
in a decent frugality. © jer : The orders fhe gives are plain; 
=n = commands nothing but what 
’ may be performed ; reproves 
with kia a olen —- are 
ELLEN RIETY. incentives to do better : her father’s 
inion saomade bys my 2 men heart repofes itfelf upon her, asa 
of elevated condition in life, traveller, fainting under the fun’s 
place pet r, im ragodts fukry rays, repofes himfelf upon 
and dainti which they ener~ the tender grafs under a fhady tree. 
chei * ies and continually Her mind, not more than her per- 
noaie ee health of their bodies. On, is mever trimmed with vain 
They ought to place their happine(s gaud ornaments ; her fancy, tho 
in thei ak aio and in their {prightly, is yet difcrect ; the never 
sodkace hich enables themtobe {peaks but when there is ao abiolute 
behishtens ss other men, andin ac. occafion, and, when the opens her 
quiring reputation by their good mouth, foft perfuaisons and genuine 
Alene Sobriety makes the plain- graces flow from her lips. ‘The 
on food th palatable ; it is moment the begins to fpeak, every 
‘ Awe: rocures the pureft body elfe js filent, which throws 
sofas latin 4 leafures, at the 2 daihtul confufion into her face, 
fodin Goes that : a ontiey vigor- aad the could find in her heart to 
ftitution Pe body res fupprefs what the was about to fay, 
pres ae your table to the beit when fhe perceives the is fo atten- 
forts of meat, but dreffed without "ively liftened to. 
any ragoits : for to provoke mens i 
appetites beyond their natural call, 
is nothing elfe but an art of poifon- 
ing. 








Unwapry Errects of Craiminar 
Love H exemplified in Heacu- 
LES. 

: ; TP°HAT hero’s misfortunes took 

Combanrencet s cenpnin: amiable rife from a pallion which occas 

mir mcm ‘ fions the moft terrible difatters, 

bot is gentle, plain and wife ; her namely, Love. Hercules, who had 
hands defprfe not labour ; fhe overcome fo many monfters, could 
forefees things at a great diftance; pot mater fo fhameful a fhon, 
the provides againft ali contingen and became the laughing ttock of 
cies; the knows how to be filent; that cruel boy Cupid : he could not 
fhe acts regularly without a hurry; without blufhing call to mind, that 
fhe is always employed, but never he had once {ular forgot his glory, 
ied, every as to work at the fpinning-wheel 

thing in its due feafon; the good with Omphale,queen of Lydia, like 
order of her father’s houfe is her the moft abject and mott oN 

glory it adds a ter luftre to of all men, fo great a command o- 

than her very beauty. Though ver him had a blind inconfiderate 
the care of all lies upon her, and ove. A hundred times has he con- 
fhe is charged with the burthen of fefled, that this paflage of his lite 
reproving, refufing, {paring (things had tarnifhed his virtue, and alinott 
that make all other women hated) defaced the any all his labors. 
the has acquired the love of all the ‘Neverthelefs, fuch is the weakoets 
houfhold ;"and this, becaufe they and inconfiftency of men, who are 
fiod not in her tither paflion, orcon- {0 confident of emfelyes, and yet 
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“wr 
eg 1 pee ee oy 
ad te = 6 


“aa Ser Alas i the 
Tercu n into 
of love, ti foo 
coited. “fhe tad been 
Dejanira his wife, happ 
been ; but 160 A 
youth of Tole, oa who 
graces were imiprinted, 







centaur Neflus 
ad left her at his dearli, as an in- 

fallible way to révive the love OF 

Hercules, whenever he feemed vat 

ni¢glect her for another, But 

garment, full of the peavey 

of the ceéptaur, cdeanar Me th {2 

fon of the darts with  ¢y S 

moattcr had been pierced ; for 

arrows with which Piertales ‘Hed 

this perfidious centaur, had ee 

dipped in the blood of the 

Fydca, which had Go ie 


witli fo ttroug’a ya ae 
ae they ma 

Hercules, havin; on this gar- 
ment, foon felt he orca er 
which penet rated into the very mar- 
row of his bones, Mount Oeta re- 
founded with his horrible a 
which rang in the deepeit 
and the fea ittulf feemed troubled at 
his groans, which far farpaffed the 
bellowings of fierce bulls, im their 
cumbats. 





A Mean to incaease® Mawure, 


DSc ea! NING the ftye whete 
your {wine are thut up, which 
fhoyld be dry atid warm, fence a 
yard for them to wallow in 5 twen- 
ty or thirry feet feer fquate ‘will ry 
large enough for halfadozen 

cover this in the fall or abe ge 

mud or any rich earth or 

common loam fhoul? not be hea 
ed, if mcher earth camnot be fone 
cured. The hogs, pests pre 
in their nofes, wal raider 

or earth, if not more see: ton two feet 


u 


deep, an ex tich compoft 
in = org $s time. will a 
it fturring aod fermenting with 





yard, will make more 2 thee twenty 
tons of the beft manure in one’ year. 

The manure thould be laid in heaps: 
to mellow with the frofts of oné 
winter, and ic will acfwer to put 
iato the hills of indiaa corn as well 
as horfe dung. 





ANECDOTE | 
A Batiee young fellow frost 
‘eo A pg gael yoo 
ina, tee 
ioe doy fa aie, youll 
jaa uptoh’ ‘ap Sopra a ba 
mk sel ound sing Pe 
a crown 


Pe de eet 
rush, ee atin “gn wy 
gravely. § » gate bi a mab a 


“| a on fr out id of 
“ your mioney again.” 


—., 


re 


tare: 
. a 4 





ame 
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For the Cuaistian’s, Scnovan’s, andFanmer’s Macasine. 
SPRING ann BEAU T ¥. 
A PASTORAL. 


gentle Damon, midft this vernal fceney 
Hi Fic gods, or beauty’s lovely queen, 
arches let us.fing, 
A pee lay to oueing Te, 


Hail, happy fcenes! my grateful breaft infpwe! 


And fan, ye ¢ gales, the kindling fire! 
—But lo ofsinds 


: The fmiling charmer tunes wate lon. 
Py topo Be sends a Bap bene s atrife, : 














How my heart beats and flutters with farprife, 
Aw’d, and was chear’d » ded, refiftlefs eyes! 
Leave me my fair one’s harms to fings 
And thou fhalt chauns the heseues of the Spring. 
THIRS I $. 
Clarinda’s werth is known to ey Ww fwain, 
The public pleature, and the public pain, 
At once the grief and t of the plain! 
I, void of praife thy fav’ri ak 
Confefs her lovely form, and graceful air. 
But Jeft in me thou fhouldit a rival fear 
i I'll be content from thee her praife to bear. 
Spring be my theme. See! chearful Spring returns, 
And drooping nature now no longer mourns: 
No more her robes of hoary fnow the wears, 
Nor clad with ice, and fpangled froft appears: . 
No more the Pope rin io al panes Sy. 
Nor view wring fky 
‘ cholt ties change! the bary’d flow'rs revive, 
' And all the glad creation feems to live; 
/ Refrefhing gales their balmy ¢ fhed, 
And waking nature nifes from dead, 
The chick ing green ier waving green refume, 
Freth ee breathe a mh perfume ; 
Whilft kindly thow’rs their vital pow’r diffuse, 
And teemin "conth imbibes the copious dews. 
The bufy birds their pleafing talk purfue, 
And with glad voice their lively not es renew: 
Hark! what thrill concerts echo thro’ the grove 
How {wees the little warblers carol love! 
Our fleecy flocks in flow’ ry paftures feed, 
Aad kids, loxuriant, wanton in the mead; 
There fritk the tender lambs, (our prefent core) 


Thofe f{portive emblems of the youthful Poar 
Vorell. No. 6. sé 
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Bounding with j i 
bees saree 


fun’s ray, 


(February 


advancing, with eye, 
Their dancing image in the ftream they {py; 
Narciffus Ghatthe nisie fleaaive © i 
Now fandly peep, now wantonly retire. 


The feafon’s tempts Faunus from the wood, 
To court the of the ing flood 
Th’ affrighted n his rude aces Sin 


And from his armas in wild diforder run. 
Of his approach the flumb’ring Naiads dream, - 
Forfake the banks, and rufh into the ftream. 


There, Thyrfis there, bow oft Clarinda rid 
> » HOW Sy 
In her li ht bark, meg 
The ‘ious groves her awful form adore, 
And bending willows languith on the fhore. 
O’er the fmooth furface {wift fhe glides along, 
While fwains enchanted liften to her fong: © 
Mild ase, Sak on her bofom play, 
And fondly the dying founds away; 
Too foon, alas! far they retire, 
Borne on the winds, and tunefully expire. 
The fhort liv’d ftream admiring thepherds mourn, 
Se ee Eick ioe 
ith lon eyes “ning purfue, 
Blefs the for'd fair, and murm’ring figh—Adieu! 


THYRSIS. 
Damon, we'll all our faculties employ 
in jovial mirth, and give a loofe to 1d 0¥» 


Since Spring and both confpire to move 
Th’ piven foul to Poetry 


Love. 
beth hadeyon Iago eli gical sguibeien chia 
Thefe halcyon hours our ports claim, 
Since dear Clarinda’s the Jelightful theme; 
Her powerful charms can e’en defpair control, 
And {mile away the forrows of my foul. ; 
Her fparkling eyes foft flowing ftrains infufe, f 
And crown the pleafing labors of the mufe. i 
Where e’er Clarinda graceful moves along, 
The admiring crowd to gaze her throng; 
With low obedience all obfequious bow 


Whilft, unobferv’d, her jealous rivals glow: 4 
In vain, when her fuperior charms are nigh, . 

Their foothing arts, inferior beauties trys ie 
Her lovely mein attraéts our wond’ring eyes, a 
And each beholder for Clarinda fighs. bY 


Whene’er the fhepherds and the nymphs advance, 
To fprightly mufic, in the mazy dance, 
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How elegantly thines this matchlefs maid, 

What sal charms are by each ftep difplay’d! 

Graceful, with eafy maj ¢ moves, 

While all around her wait the fmiling Loves. . 
Mean time the virgins lilly hands prepare - 

Gay-blooming for the conq’ring fair. 

What rapt’rous bard her various praife can fing? _ 

The {pring crowns nature, but fhe crowns the ipring. 
From her kind arms I can no longer itay, 

Methinks 1 hear her rally my delay; 

Tho’ friendthip would detain, love fummons me away. 

Come let us leave this folitary fhade, ; 

And thro’ the meadows feek th’ iachanting maid. 


THYRSTIS. 
We'll go, my friend—And fee! the day retires, 
While Vefper kindles up his nightly fires: 
The fylvian choirs, rock’d by the ruftling breeze, 
Now ceafe their lays, and flumber in the trees ; 
Now, by the rifing moon’s mild ftreaming light, 
Clarinda chears the fhadowy face of night, 
Where the gay virgins take their evening round, 
Or in wide circles, trace the Fairy ground} 
Thither will we with eager fteps repair, 
Mix in the circle, and furprife the fair. 
There will I Damon’s amorous ftrains rehearfe ; 
Clarinda with a {mile fhall crown his verfe. ‘ 





New-Jersey. 
Ture WISH. 
By a Younc Lapy. . <5 ih oe o>. 
Nok let a with for earth remain, : F Pi 


Nor let me grovel here below, 
When heav’nly honors I may gain, 
When joys immortal I may know; 
When freed from woe, and endiefs pain, 
My foul in heav’n with Chrift may reign ! 


Nor earth, nor fenfe, nor fin, thal} find 

A refting-place within my fou) ; 
All, all for Jefus is refign’d : 

O! come, = Lord, poffefs me whole ! 
My foul, my body’s pow’rs poffefs, 
And fan@iify me through thy grace ! 
J long for this, for this I pray, © ~ 

To know that perfeét love of thine, 
When fin fhall all be done away, _ 

When in thine image } thall thine, 
When I hall feel continua! peace, 
And all the froits of righteoufnefs ! 


Ah! come, and move in me, and live, 
And triumph o’er my willing brea ; 
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J would thy fulaefs now receive ; 

I would partake thy people’s reft 5 
Thine utmoft fain would prove, 
And antedate the joys above. 

Jefus, my Saviour, oa falfil 
great defign, thy gtand decrees 
In mebe done thy righecous will, : 
ccomplith’ promifes 
Let grace renew and cleanfe day biaie ; 
The mind which was in thee impart. 


Not only, Lord, my fins forgj 
Ras Apread she fonGitying learns 
O! make me meet with God to live, 
we the a faints in heav’n ; 
1 fm, e thy glorious throne 
May lL adore, and caft my crown ! 
Then will 1 praife thine holy name, 
on blefs tee forty wond' us grace ; 
cnvatchlefs glories then prochaim 
Thy wiles pow'>. eli tebdifehiclsy 
Tl emulate the hofts above 
And fing the riches of thy love. 


From my own works wow bid me ceafe, 
And own the ftrength of thy right-hand ; 
Now perfeét me in holi 
Let all fubmit to love’s command ; 
Subject me to thy wile control ; 
New model, thou, my ranfom’d foul. 


. Father, my wand’ring footfteps guide, 
— | Make me with Chrift in fpirit onc, 
And call thy favorite to thy fide, 
And feat me on thy bapa throne, 
: And let me there fecurely dwell, 
| Beyond the reach of and hell. 
- 





To God, whe reigns enthron’d on high, 
‘The Father of eternal days, 
To — > joowarss Majefty, 
And to the Spirit of his grace, 
fe, and 


Be honor, prai lory giv’n, 
By fons of earth, and hofts of heav’n. 





¢ ; 

i? On being afked, What is the greateft Blefing on Zarih ? 
/ ae An EriGRram.. | 
r) ai LACE, health and ftrength, food raiment, and content ; 
sé! P A heart well managed—and a life well {pent : 

A foul devoted and a thirft for God : 

F) Courting his fmile—but patient of his rod + 
43 Each day more fit to breathe its lateft breath, 
- And then the moft alive, when neareft Dearn. 


. 
- SPIO pee ma 





ee * 
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‘Beneath my parents tender care 
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On ber Bigth-Day. By ficknefs then, Almighty Lord, 





. Thou oft hai warning giv’n; 
by iG fad desl {thet time Gall be Je- 
Ri D I fee my natal day, - plor’d) 
mportant time to me , 1a fri , 
When heav’n inform’d the Lniek Snatch’d a lov’d friend to heav’n. 
clay, | ’ ‘There review’d the mercies paft, 
And gave it leave to be. And there the lifted rod, 
§ live w feu sncthier year, — meto the arms at 
? 
Youn bs a Gadis evel Of my redeeming God, 
And tell how time has rua. I broke from all I lov’d before, 
My infant days pafs’d heedlefs by, —‘I bade the world farewe:l, 
‘or more inftinét knew : Ttold my friends I o#uld no more 


Till reafon’s flowly opening eye, In tents of Cedar dwell. 
Could form the idea true. 
i ye O Pow’r Supreme, to thee 
Cc. e glory now I civg 
Securely I abode ; Lfair, Thar I permitted am to fee 
They fhew’d me virtue’s path, how Thy blifsful face and live. 
Tho’ intricate the road ! 


’ . ; That love, that all-victorious grace! 
And oft my feeble heart ios ‘d Faft binds me in its kind embrace, 
ry stigecd Lig. J Pi And rales the dany’rous hour. 
Give me, O Lord, thy grace ! : 


But tranfient as the morning cloud, Ovfayto my exulging foul, 
When fhines the op’ning day ; From this day will I blefs ; 

Or as the dew, myearly good . Thy future life in peace fhall rol, 
Soon vanifhed away. And thou fhalt die in peace. 


Pleafure’s foftcall allur’d my heart, 
The feftive dance and fong ; 
While the Tragedian’s {pecious art Oy t#e Brrtu pay of a CHILD, 2 

Made the enchantment ftrong. Wear Ov. 


Yee ftill, amidft thefe mingled HA tothwparents wifhesborn, 


{weets, 
The confcious tear would rife, Permitted here to ftay, 


And wifdom whifper’d ‘ Earth ad- To fee once morethe cheerful morn, 
‘ Of no fabftanhal joys. fos That gave thee into day. 

¢ Know, mortal lifei fiream, Within a fingle little year, 

“6 ‘And 1 tr ah Sy wri F Thy fifters liv’d to die ; 


‘T %e 4: Juft thown on earth to difappear 
ae ES: Yom Maat gueiae’e a Sent early to the fky. ‘ 


dream, | 
* And like a dream will fade’ May’ ft thou wish happier lot than 


SS ——— 


*Tis jutt, I’ve faid, I will be wife, thefe, 
My folly Lord forgive, Thy parent's hope employ ; 
And I to-morrow will arife And years, and many years increafe 
And to thy glory live. Th’ occafion of their joy. 


The morning came; frefh health In piety and virtue grow, 

My fpirits gay and free; [arofe As nfing years improve ; 
© God, I foon forgot the vows Bleft'd with a longer life below, 
That ev’ning gave to thee ! And higher place above. 
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On: SAM. xxviii. 14. 
Saul perceived that it was Samuel, 





“ Thou and thy fons tho’ flain 
fhall be 





NO wily fend by magic foe Netlacuke 
: N erated weed is infernal cell, yg. a ate of Bata palo 
o permamethe Sete me Not in a flate of damn’d defpair, 
Samuel’s felf appears in view ; 
ap the proftrate king relent, If loving Jonathan is there. 
Humbly accept his punifhment, 
To warn him of his inftant doom, Suteskeiae Las Macemant, 
But not denounce the wrath to Sibcaenas no Wate theik 
pats’ S An ufeful life of fourfcore het wn 
1 She liv’d on earth, like pews 
Bip. Ver. 19- A life of humble praite and 
To morrow Shalt thou and the fon: yee aeeey dy ent v8 
be with me, When all her <Aierpare paft, 
AY HAT ef thefe folemn words With triumph an let courte the 
A wlenat of bebe when lifefhallend: And in a flaming car afcends i 
PEE A4 tt Ft +F$4 $+4-4-44-4444 





FOREIGN OCCURRENCES, 








SKetTcu ef Poeniads which may 
lead our readers to the caufe of 
the prefent warlike afpe of Eu- 
rope. 

_ RUSSIA, 
T= ferenity of the political at- 
mofphere, almolt univerfal at 
the prefent moment in Europe, i ‘ 
threatned by the te 7 ening in the eaft 

which, feen at a di 

to be only a fmall cload “beat hich which 

in ns progrefs weft ward, may dar- 

ken the whole horizon. 
The Empress of Russia, 
Treading in the footfteps of 

Lous XIV. of France, and partici- 

pating in fome degree in the ele- 

vation of his nature, may alfo, per- 

haps, fhare in fome meafure in his 
tortunz and fate—Louis XIV. emu- 
lating the glory of Cromwell, and 
trained up from~his youth in ideas 
of ambition and immortal fame by 
the Cardinals Richelieu and Maza- 
rine, applied himfelf to the great 
bufine{s of acguitiag renown by his 
attions, and prank an hon 


name by eae to his perfon the 
genius in every 


moit dZtiagiifh 





country in Europe. He puthed his 
pesos by arms; he polifhed 
his tang? and even Europe by 
the arts ; he beftowed penfions on 
men of letters ; he carried his in- 
pa. x into every European court, 
by this reftlefs ambition excit- 
ed a confederacy againft mr 
which brough: him to the low 
ebb of fortune, and had well nigh 
wrought the rgin of the French 
monarchy. The Emprefs = - 
fia, keeping a fteady eye on the gie- 
ry "and on the defigns of her illuf- 
trious predeceflor Peter I. on the 
Raffian throne,has uniformly aimed 
to be great ‘in both arts and arms. 
She honors and beftows honors 
rewards on men of diftingu: 
charaéter in the literary world, the 
ufhes her conquefts over the Tur- 
ith dominionsy a and eb intrigues 
at all the courts of pO, 
the world—the oon fike 
Louis le Grand, a hang an im- 
oven ee head 
cific jaft Emperor 
that he muit not give back what his 
brother and prédeceffor had taken 
from the Ottomans. It is reckon- 





~_m aoe we oe a Oe 





enuerncrse 
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ed a pretty royal declaration, if one 
crowned head tells another, you 
fhall not take this or that, but to 
fay to an Lmperor, you thall not 
give this or that—this is Imperial, 
and more than Imperial. 

If the Emprefs, after her late vic- 
tory at Imail, thinks ferioufly of a 
peace for any of time, 
will violate her own nature. If the 
can form a confederacy fufficient to 
occupy the finances, and the troops 
of Britain and Prufhia, fhe will 

udly perfevere in arms. If not, 

will endeavor to make a peace 
with the Turks, without any in- 
tervention on the part of foreign 
powers, as fhe did with Sweden ; 
and in doing this the will take care 
to retain fuch advantages in her 
hands as may enable her, after the 
has breathed a while, to renew hof- 
tilities with eafe and'with a proba~ 
biliry of fuccefs. That this will be 
the policy of the Emprefs, is the 
opinion of the Britifh Miniftry, who 
deem it neceflary to have a naval 
force ih readinefs by the fpring. 

While fo many are battering 
Burke in Britain with their pens, 
the National Affembiy of France, 
are confuting him by ta¢ts and ac- 
tions. 

SWEDEN, 

The peace entered into by this 
country, is evidently the effect of 
neceflity. The Porte have fhewn 
their indignation at this meafure, 
and the Swedifh Envoy at Conftan- 
tinople has experienced the effects 
of it, and at his own defire, has 
been recalled. The Divan regard 
this peace as an open infraction of 
the treaty of alliance, which fubfifts 
between the two powers ; one ar- 
po. BL which eer ** that 
neither power make e 
without the other.” a 

The apo! made to that injur- 
ed people by the faithlefs Monarch 
ef Sweden, contained the following 
reafons for his conduct. “ That 


| the King of Spain had interefted 


i 


himfeif in the effe@ing the adj-ft- 
ment of thé peace enh the Em- 
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prefs, and that fome very advanta- 
geous propofitions had been made 
to him by Raffia, refpecting a new 
limitation of the frontiers of bis 
Kingdom. ‘That he had repliedto 
the Emprefs, that his conditions 
maft be fuch as would not be pre- 
judicial to his Ally, the Porte.— 
That the Emprefs then propoled, 
as the bafis of a peace with both 
powers, that the thould reftore to 
the Porte whatever had been taken 
from her during the prefent war, 
that the Crimea fhould be reftored 
to the independent ftate it was in 
by virtue of the treaty c{ Kainardgi, 
and that Oczakow and Bender 
fhould be razed.”’ 

He then ftates the misfortunes of 
the laft campaign—the failure of 
the promifed afliftance—the lofs of 
his fleet—and the expenditure of 
feventy millions of Piaiters. He de- 
cares, that the treatv was affented 
to by him, under affurances from 
the Emprefs, that it thould infure 
the Porte a bappy peace. 

Such are the principles on which 
he conceived himfelf juttified in 
concluding peace for his domini- 
ons. How far itis congenial to the 
ideas of the infulted Turks, their 
treatment of the Swedith eavoy fuf- 
ficiently evinces. 

PRUSSIA 

Will not look with an eye of in- 
difference on the tranfactions of the 
northern powers. To curb the de- 
figns of Ruflia, this country will 
form, or, as is generally believed, 
has formed an alliance with the 
Porte, an draw into the league the 
King of Poland. The refpectable 
army of thefe allies, will infallibly 
embarrafs the proceedings of Ca- 
tharine, more than her treaty with 
Sweden, even if that monarch, 
fhould be perfidious enough to en- 
ter into fuch a treaty. 


THE PORTE. 

The cruelty and perfidy of Turks, 
has ever been a theme on which the 
other powers of Europe feelingly 
declaimed. The experience of the 
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latter years matt have conceived 


them, thatcrueclty and perfidy be- 
long not to the SS wt 
eneny the Emperor 
fi ft~and their ally the King of 
Poland, eminently with the 
latter. ‘ 

Norwith the perfidy of 


their frends, and the power of their 
enemies, they make a ftout refut- 
ance—and, it they are not as anfor- 
tunate in forming an alliance with 
other powers as they were in their 
ally of Polland, may yet convince 
their opponents, that they wil not 
tamely fubmit to the ‘of 
crael, blood-thirity i The 
enfning campaigo will be one of the 
moft {pirited, perhaps, ever witnef- 
fed—and by its eveat, the war may 
be determined. 





Domeftic Occurrences. - 


Ausany, March 30. 

We congratulate the public on 
the prefent favorable profj of 
handfome crops of fugar the pre- 
feat year—the firft pare of the fea- 
fon was indeed uniavorable. We 
are informed from reputable autho- 
rity, that in Orfego county alone, 
about 2500 people are butily en- 

aged in this lucrative branch of 
ae atin fincerely with them 
the moft brilliant fuccefs. The dit- 
tilling of the fap of the maple at 
Orfego, is alfo going on profper- 
on = ws es een that 

are already ing preparati- 
oot Ger building a caurt-boufe in 








that thriving place. 

Elizabeth Town, March3r. 
A London paper, dated January 

oth, aye" A quency 


s, to the amount of 360 ounces, 
which has fince fold tor 19s. per 


ounce ) has lately been foundinthe Mrs. Rebecca Morris. 


. bead and belly of a whale. Hither- 
to the whales were fuppofed to con- 
tain little or no Ambergris, and the 


quantity of this article brought to 


t 
r 


market was ss Sete 
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NEW- JERSEY. 
Burlington, Mr. WilliamCum- 
Sarah Wardell — 


DEATH S. 
NEW-HAMSBHIRE, 
At Hanover, Mir. Jacob Green, 
aged 1co. ' 
NEW-YORK. 


4t Albany, Colonel 
In the Capital, Mrs. SofannaLiving- 
fton, aged 62. Mr. Samuel Kemp- 
ton. Fg Bleeker, ~~ aged 
7s. Mr. James Ys 42. 
Mrs. Llizabeth Benfon. Mr. Maac 
Pinte, aged 70. 

NEW-JERSEY. 


In Elizabeth 
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prefent) to difcontinue it.—It atlords them very feafible 
pleafure to reflect, that this Work hath been honored 
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rary Characters in thefe States; that it hath given gene- 
ral Satisfaction, and (it is hoped) that it hath been of 
Public Utility; efpecially, by contributing to promote 
the important Interefts of Chriftianity; by diffufing a 
great Variety of ufeful Knowledge, as well as affording 
literary Pleafure and Amufement. As not literary 
Fame, but the Benefit of Mankind, was the great Ob- 
ject of the Editors in publifhing this Mifcellany, they 
Oe Leave: ftill to conceal their Names from public 

iew. 


It will be efteemed a Favor, if the Monies due for this 
Magazine, fhall be paid, as foon as convenient, to Mr. 
Shepard Kollock, the Printer hereef. + 
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WE heartily thank our Correfpondents for the many 
favors they have conferred on us. Among the Articles 
received, fince the Publication of our laft Number, are 
the following: The Chriftian Philofopber, No. I —Origi- 
nal Letters—The Covenant of Grace—Evidences of Chrift’s 
Rejurreion—A fketch of the Hiftory of the Fewifo Religion 
—Parental Duties—Letter to a Livertine—An Explanation 
of the Porafe, Quench not the Spirit—An Enquiry into the 
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Young Women—The Duty of Children to their Parenis—A 
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Axso; Obfervations on Gaming—Remarks on the Cha- 
acter of tbe Age-— Merit difregarded—The Hiftory of Mas 
ria— Female Friendbip— Happine/s of the Counubial State, 
and Virtue trigmplaut. 

The feveral obliging favors of W. K. came to hand 
after this Number was fent to Prefs. 


We lament, that want of Room hath prevented our 
publifhing any of thefe Pieces; which, with thofe va- 
rious Articles we have before acknowledged the Rece 
tion of,and which have not been printed, fall, if requett- 
ed, be returned to the Authors, if neceflary directions 
fha!! be communicated for their Conveyance. 





¢> Tue firft and fecond Volumes of this Magazine 
may be had neatly bound and lettered, of Mr. Kollock, 
who will furnith any odd Number of it to compleat a 
Volume. 
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